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Tus preſent period will hold a diſtioguiſhed 


rank in hiſtory. No nation has preſented to 
view an event of ſo coloſſal a magnitude; ' North 
America preſents an aſtoniſhing picture in its 
early manhood, and in the rapidity of that move. 
ment by which it has, in leſs than ten years; 


peſſed through thoſe periods which require ages 


in the ordinary developement of empires; but 
this picture is by no means ſo glowing, ſo varied, 


ſo inſtructive with regard to virtue or vice, as 


that which the French revolution- exhibits. © No 


pallet however rich, no colours however bril- 


liant, no touch however ſtrong, can depict that 


train of events which almoſt univerſally border 


on prodigy, and which have ſucceeded each other 
in ſo rapid, and generally in ſo alarming a man- 
ner; thoſe ſudden and terrible commotions 
which have often threatened to overwhelm 


| France; and which continue to convulle all 
Europe. The pencil of a. Tacitus, or the ge- 


nius of a GO are — to equal ſuch a 


a 0 1 


xiv INTRODUCTION. 

The moſt celebrated events in the hiſtory of 
the world, whoſe face they have entirely changed, 
thoſe miracles of human exertion, which. have 
been often but monuments of human crime, 
thoſe- inſtances of the greatneſs and the infamy 
of man, can none of them be compared to what 
has paſſed before our eyes. Theſe reflections 
have often cauſed the pen to drop from my 


hand; but though I have not deceived myſelf 


with regard to the truly Herculean taſk of writ- 
ing this Hiſtory, motives of a more powerful na- 
ture have incited me to the attempt. I felt that 
every citizen owed to his country the tribute of 
his opinions, and that ſilence would be a crime 


at a moment when the conſtituent principles of 


a ſtate, after ſo many vibrations, begin to find ſo- 


lidity and permanence; at a moment when every 
mind is attracted toward that intereſting branch 
of philoſophy which teaches the art of govern- 
ment; at a moment, in ſhort, when the re volu- 


tion of the gth Thermidor (July 27) gives us the 
permiſſion, or at leaſt the hope, of writing what 
conſcience dictates. The preſs ſeems at preſent 
freed from the ignominious ſlavery by which it 
was debaſed ; and the time is at length come to 
give ourſelves up to all our courage and energy. 


The executioners of Thought and Genius have. 
| | | in 
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in part periſhed, and can no longer paralyſe the 
pen of the hiſtorian ; thoſe that ſtill exiſt 
are fortunately inveſted with a leſs degree of 
power. Under the domination of tyrants men 
muſt repreſs their thoughts, reſtrain their rongues, 
chain down every effort of the ſoul, and con- 
demn to ſilence every ſentiment. Thus it was not 


till the firſt reſpite from tyranny, that the immor- 


tal Tacitus avenged the cauſe of mankind and of 
virtue. Aſſuredly this hiſtory could not have 
been written with any utility in a time when 
liberty was nothing. but licentiouſneſs, when cou- 
rage was danger, when ſenſibility was a crime, 
when virtue was a ſentence of death. Could 
any advantage be expected at a period when a 


band of tyrants, armed with a coloſſal populari- 


ty, and ſupported by thouſands of ſubaltern 
agents, proſcribed and even ſlaughtered virtuous 
citizens with the ſword of the law? How could 


reaſon and truth be reſtored to their legitimate 


aſcendancy in the abſence of every virtuous ſenti- 


ment? Wretches! they were not content with 
aſlaſſinating—they endeavoured to rob their vic- 


tims of the robe of innocence, by obſerving in 
their murders a mockery of the judicial form ; 


they perverted the public mind ; they changed 


a poliſhed nation into a nation of Vandals, a 
puld people into 2 people of cannibals. There 


are 
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are opinions} there are extravagances of bar- 
bariſm which are more deſtructive than the moſt 
epidemic peſtilence. Such have been, for the 
moſt part, the frantic doctrines propagated by 
our oppreſſors. 


Now that the French nation reſumes its for- 
mer ſentiments ; now that every thing ſeems to 
breathe an unuſual benevolence arid humanity, 
except in a few departments which are yet a 
prey to-anarchy and civil diſcord'; now that the 
terroriſts of all parties feem to be reduced to a 
fortunate ſtate of impotence, we may hope to 
ſueceed in impreſſing on the public mind the 
great and immutable principles of ſocial order, 
and the maxims which alone can preſerve a ſtate. 
At the preſent day benevolent writings may be 
compoſed, writings very different from thoſe in- 
flammatory publications which are ſtained with 
blood, and which preach ſyſtems of murder. 
Thus the mild light of philoſophy, and the 
affecting accents of humanity, will doubtleſs pe- 
netrate every mind; and will eventually unite all 
men in a ſimilarity of moral and policical opi- 
nions. 


Alas! why can we not tear from the Hiſtory 
of our Revolution thofe fad and d ſhocking pages 
= which 
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which are marked with the crimes of * aſſaſ⸗ 
figs? Why can we not caſt a veil over the enory 
mities of thoſe men whoſe profeſſion was mur- 
der, and who rioted at once in gold and in blood? 
Happily the revolution preſents us, on t the other 

hand, inſtances of real patriotiſm, actions truly | 
heroic, which afford a repoſe and a recreation to 
che mind when , wearied with the recall of 0 


many horrors. I | 


The hiſtorian of the revolution cannot free 
himſelf from the painful taſlæ which is impoſed 
on him. He cannot omit any of the enormities 
committed by the tyrants or their infamous 
agents; if they thirſted for crimes, we thirſt for 
juſtice ; we mult inflict upon them all the ſe- 
verity of hiſtorical truth; we muſt hurl againſt the 
wicked the thunderbolts of public opinion, that 
univerfal conſcience which meanneſs and coward- 
ice cannot brave with impunity. Hiſtory qught 
to ſeiae them with her iron arm, and drag them 
before tlie tribunal of poſtericy. Whateuer 
deſcription ſhe may give of theſe men of bloody 
ſhe cannot be accuſed of calumny: alas! the 
diſaſtrous times in which we have lived cannot 
be calumniated ; no language is forcible enough 
to cbaracteriſe them; our —— covered 

a . France 
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France with a robe of blood, and their example 


would have induced a belief that the globe v was 
only formed for error and for crime. 


© Tn fine, ſhall I confeſs it? my ſoul, filled with 
indignation and with ſuffering, has need to com- 
municate its ſenſations. I yield to the force of 
my feelings, to that deſire for the public welfare 
with which I am inflamed ; my heart is open to 


all the children of misfortune ; it is to avenge 


them that I call to mind thoughts ſo diſtreſſing, 


recollections ſo mournful. At this idea my 


imagination takes fire; a ſacred indignation 
boils in my veins. Yes, I will paint you in your 
true colours, ye ſanguinary exciters of anarchy ! 
you, who oppoſing our paſſage toward liberty, 
forged for us an immeaſurable chain of evils, 
and prepared an endleſs ſeries of calamities. 
I do not fear ſplitting upon the rock of preju- 
dice, for it is impoſſible to tranſmit half of your 
crimes to poſterity. And is it not juſt that they 
who have drunk the laſt drop in the cup of 
crime ſhould be forced to drink the laſt ** of 


— 


have neglected nothing to render this hiſtory 
as complete as poſſible. We have reviewed all 
151 | E the 
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the grand queſtions, thoſe of the powers, of the 
veto, of the reformation of the code, of the 
abolition of nobility, &c. &c. and to theſe we 
have prefixed an account of the ancient States- 
General, which was ſcarcely remembered but by 
tradition. We have' enriched this hiſtory with 
the moſt intereſting obſervations contained in 
the different productions, French, Engliſh, and 
German, to which the revolution has given 
birth. We have alſo been greatly aſſiſted both 

by private informations, relative to affairs of the 
preſent times, from perſons who have been con- 
nected with the government, and by the different 
hiſtories - which have already appeared, and 
which contain moſt of the events of the two 
firſt years of the revolution. We have not 
found the ſame aſſiſtance in an Hiſtory of the 
Revolution lately publiſhed by Fantin Deſo- 
doart, which is ſo incorrect as to aſſert that the 
maſſacres of the ad of September were paid by 
Mirabeau, who died a long time before that 
event. We have not forgotten the Arts and 
Sciences, whoſe hiſtory is, in our opinion, far 
more intereſting than that of the crimes com- 
mitted by ambition; intereſt, and * nie 


Never had any work a more moral or more 
uſeful object, than that which reſults from the 
| TS ' Hiſtory 
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obedience to the laws; that when they are over. 
looked or trampled on, ſociety falls to ruin amidſt 
a thouſand calamities public and private; that lia 
gebtiouſaeſs is nothing but a hatred of human 
nature, and of human laws; that anarchy is a more 
deſtrucive and perſecutingſeourge than deſpotiſm 
itſolf z that none but a motal and enlightened peo- 
ple ſhould dare to be free; that knowledge is the 
moſt powerful check. on tyrants; that the preſs 
has. always been the moſt; formidable weapon 
againſt them ; and that the freedom of publica- 
tion is, in ſpite of its abuſes, the firmeſt ſupport 


| of a good government. It will be feen that 
| men moaft be juſt, if they would not be miſer- 
I able ; that the fundamental laws of all govern- 
| | ments ſhould be laid in the eternal principles of 
11 mornality and reaſon; that political and public 
Wa law. are only branches of morality z that they 
1 tonſiſt neicher in the arts of diſſimulation, nor in 
j thoſe of oppreſſion; that there ſhould always be | 
[| 2 perfect wniſon between moral and political 


truths, between laws and manner, between pf 
nion and government; that innovations in legiſ: 
lation ſhould be introduced as gradually : and as 


| wean as Fodlle; 3 that great calamities 35 


* a w * 


be: convinced that ſociety cannot ſubſiſt without 
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the neceſſary confequence of great als chat 


ceſs as the fanaticiſm of religion ; char the in- 
fluence of demagaguts is the maſt intoxicating 


and the moſt fatal; that the multuude, when 


elevated to power, is the moſt cruel of tyrants 


that the temerity and licentiouſneſs of Popular 95 


aſſemblies ends in the ſubverſion” of- the ſtate ; 5 
that to pardon crimes is to puniſh. innocenee; 


that the weapons of the wicked and the am- 


bitious recoil upon themſelves ; that crime leads 


ſtom abyſs to abyſs; and nt vice imbibes 


deſtruction from its 'own venom. No, never 
would a defpot exift; ever would there be a 

tators and anatchiſts, if they would reflect au 
conſequences of their madne fs, and on the engt= 


mous weight of © public © vengeance, which is 


: - * P 
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ready: to "INE upon their beat. 5 an 


We _ feed this Rory Ads the load ber 
details; and have nfined our attention to ob- 
jec of yeal - importance, and truths of utility; 
The hiſtorian muſt contemplate / the maſs of 
events, and muft-draw from it a general refult, 
If he ſometimes ſtoops to private anecdotes, it is 
not on account of their preſenting features which 


n excite- the 9 or the* malignity of 


8 FI: mankind, 


the fanaticiſm of liberty is as terrible in its ex- 


aa - 
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mankind, but becauſe they contain a great leſſon, 


or ſerve to mark more diſtinctly the features 
of a leading character, the appearance of the 


celebrated perſonage, when, in ſhort, they 


ſhow virtue in all its = vice in all its de- 
4 on ut © 27 


"Tagaiing — * enthuſiaſm that true Shit 
which i is founded upon the law, idolizing that 
moral beauty which is not imaginary but real, 
and ſtill glowing with the emotions of our revo- 
lution, I have not been able to reſiſt the deſire of 
deſcribing its events, , I ſhall boldly offer ; all 


| thoſe reflections which appear to me conducive 


to the amelioration of the government. I tread. 
on uncertain ground, and I ſee all the danger of 
my. undertaking ; but without trembling, with- 
out balancing for an inſtant my own perils againſt 
what I owe to truth. One party is inclined to 


royaliſm, another is attached to the moſt unli- 


mited and viſionary demoeracy; theſe are for 
an upper houſe of legiſlation and the Engliſh 


conſtitution, thoſe for an executive power with 4 


preſident for life. One views the revolution 
only through a veil, another with the unfaithful 


- priſm of perſonal intereſt, of ignorance, or of 
pace. I am perfectly conſcious that to gain 


applauſe, 
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applauſe, a work muſt be devoted to party. 
F ſhall at once diſpleaſe the ariſtocrat and 
democrat, the men of intemperate imagina- 
tions, and thoſe who ſtyle themſelves moderate ; 
but I ſhall fay, with the German author, Brandes, 
« He who diſpleaſes at once the oppoſite 


3 ” parties, may contends that he 1s very near 
U 6e the truth.“ 
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F RoM the very commencement of ſociety, 


mankind ' have. groqned under the. weightrof 
deſpptifm.; The hiſtory of humanjreyplutions is 


revolt of rexſpo, and the vengeance of che mob 
W i all, — ions 55 the earth, op. 
e 95 


erred, : for, in 8 
Every 
where, men who have been ſlaves become ſavage 
beafts and then they ſurpaſs even their deſpots 

Infiy, and reſemble TR, broken woſe kom 
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ter Kart Ta RE aA 
order have been the conſequences of the ex- 
ploſions ſoetiſioned by exceſſive Anpreſſidn, and 
have only been terminated, after a bloody con- 
teſt, either by the tr̃umpkꝰof liberty, or by re- 


| by empire of deſpotiſm which 
ſuccecdiug le ntb mult uthmatelyteftroyc! If 


we attentively purſue the hiſtory of all deſpotic 
governments, G8 Hilf berölcr chen deſcribe an 
uniform circle of oppreſſion, miſery, lethargy, 
deſpair, rebellion ;Yepoſitiofn, Wd maſſacre. So 


une js ite that fdefpatifm, by hedging the blood 


of. cha people, inſtructs them. io their turn, to 
ſtrike their tyrants. as | 


7 
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do What nafioh hw rette | 
bernols, fl! it had” bben tra "ef "6h , 
dem? Wus it Hat tlie tyranny df the Arabs 
WE Edie che Spaniards" ter thike of their 
1 ut ns: Fditand owe its liberty” 46 
cit oßptemon dk Fig II. S Wotid not che 
Sitlttes Kave"bedh" at his" hoißtint kfigülſtäßg 
ii che 7 I the Kings ef Den- 
ark had mort Aled the "fee 
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of arbitrary power? Was it not from the deprhs 
of the moſt hideous ſlavery chat thæ Swiſs aroſe 
to the dignity of men? Did mot the revolt of 
North America . * 
mination of the mother cOunTY Fo, 


Sp? * 41 7 1 
+7 


In like manner, it was becauſe" France bad 
been 'opprefled, - harafled; wrung; and tortured 
with Rilligreater ſhameleſſneſs and inſolenee by 
an arbitrary and abſolute government, that fac 


_adrariced with giant ſteps to the ' vindication 


of her rights. A people, the moſt-blindly vain 
of their ancient chains, has broken them with 
the grrateſt rage and impetuoſity; has given to 
deſpotiſm the moſt terrible ſhock that it ever 
received from any nation. The hiſtory of its 
. tyrants'is neceſſatily connected with that of the 
| revolution which deſtroyed their tyrating, - Poſs 
terity.muſt know to what a degree, and by what 
means; the ſufferings of the people were for 
 fourteeni centuries progreſſively aggravated. It 
is neceſſary to trace the deſpotiſm through all 
its veſtiges; and thus the Hiſtory of the French 
Revolution ee e ee to fo * © ages * 
en am et ef 256 +9 SUE) 
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2 r is at the very dick of vigihy hit ths 
"_—_ of o our woes begins. We muſt, therefore, 
| B 2 | dive 
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dive- into the obſcurity of that diſtant denoch ü. in 


order to bring to light the firſt ſcenes af that long 
and terrible drama of public and private fuffer- 


ing, whoſe laſt acts, we may well hope, have 
been preſented in our revolution. The vaſt 
picture which I am about to unfold to the eyes 
of the reader ought to be conſidered ing one 
point of view; we ought to follow, through the 
whole of its extent, the chain of events which 


have ſucceſſively developed tlie prineiples of 


government, the national manners, and the 
errors ariſing from each of theſe ſources; events 
which have finally produced thoſe deciſivg com- 
motions to which empires owe their | regene- 
ration or their final deſtruction, and without 
which they would be for ever loſt in the impe- 
netrable gloom of deſpotiſm. Is it not alſo inte- 


reſting to find, in ſtudying the firſt ages of our 


monarchy, the germ of our national liberties, to 


diſcover the ſparks of that ſacred fire which, 
having lain a long while almoſt extinct, has on a 


ſudden burſt forth with redoubled ſplendor? Is it 


glory and of misfortune; of diſgrace and ef re- 


nown? What more pleaſing ſpectacle can there 
be, than to contemplate from his riſing in the 
horizon that ſun of ſocial juſtice, whoſe: rays, 
* long obſcured by the moſt gloomy 

6 | : clouds, 


* 
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clinidiy will progreſſively illuminate every part 
of the globe? The people have long been ex- 
eluded from hiſtory, as they were from the 
palaces 'of | tyrants: it is time to teach men 
under What governments and under what laws 
they have been greateſt and moſt happy; then 
only ſhall we be able to diſſipate thoſe political 
prejudices wn are the en Dona of 

| e Mott i 22 © 2 

The uber of Provide oſeribes the 1 nation a of 

the ancient Franks, our anceſtors, as forming 
four differeht claſſes; the nobles, the freemen, 
the liberated ſlaves, and the bondſmen. To 
theſe we ought to add the clergy, and we may 
at the ſame time ſubtract the freemen. The 
prieſts and the nobles enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of the ſocial-union ; 'whillt the reſt of the 
nation, even the very ſoldiers, were but their 
flaves. All were ſubject at one time? to a 
king, at another to a prince; ſometimes to 
dukes) The power of all theſe ſovereigns was 
very great, but always limited. The firſt na- 
tional aſſemblies were held at Seltz in cover 
Alſace, in the year 422. The Salic law w 
there deereed and committed to writing: Pha- 
famond confirmed it in 424; in a general aſſem· © 
bly of . States. Is was only made with re- 

A Rte! . lation 
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tion to the Salio lands, wich were noble fieſs, 
given by our firſt Kings to the! Saliaut, that: 18 

the; great Lords of their Hall“ on Court. 
Clovis aſſembled the States in 499 for tho eſta- 
bliſhment, of Chriſtianity: at that time they de- 
liberated; in the Champ de Mars, ſince called 
Champ ae Mai, on war and peace; they occu- 
pied themſelves with the reformation of abuſes, 
with juſtice, with finance, in ſhort, with all- the 
branches of Government. The great lords 
and the biſhops were ſummoned o the mo- 
narch's council, but they were only depoſitaries 
of a power which emanated from him. Ar this 
time the diſtinction between military and civil 
offices entirely difappeaxeds 15 0 that che governs 
ment was purely mind 


ns TH held a. kind of plat or 
ambulatory aſſemblies, named Placita, from 
whence is derived the word Pleas. Sole 
maſter of the monarchy after the civil wars 
which took place under the children of Clovis, 
he gave to the government that diſaſtrous .and 
deſpotic tendeney which haſtened the ruin of the 
rſt race. Having uſurped. the inheritance; of 
his, . and PAO: — ax, at 


| ene *Y 
mayors 
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o of the Palace, who had been the accom- 
plices of his crimes, rapidly ũncreaſe. He wW Z 
obliged to ſuffer, ant to grant every thing. From 
that moment the Royal Pleas became a more 
numerous aſſembly, and' conſequently they ſoon 
manifeſted tomult and licentiouſneſs. Hifto« 
| rians have confounded theſe aſſizes or pleas with 
the review of the Champ de Mars; but it is 
certain that the King ſumed e or excluded 

Wee he choſe. | 


The 3 of Clovis fc ſoon pollefied no 
more than the ſhadowof royalty; the ſceptre was 
really in the hands of the mayors of the palace. 
Amongſt: theſe mayors the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ſeveral ſucceſſive infant kings, and who, having 
the command of the armies, and uniting all the 
' qualities of: the warrior and ſtateſman, eaſily 
aſſumed the royal: dignity. The revolution 
which placed on the throne ' Pepin, father of 
Charles Martel, and grandfather to Charle- 
magne, was unfortunate only to the reigning 
family. It could not but be, as in fact it was, 
indifferent to an enſlaved and oppreſſed people, 
whether they were governed by abſolute mayors, 
under indolent kings, or by the new Dynaſty, in 
aun one of thoſe mayors became king himſelf. 
88 B 4 Let 
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Let us pauſe a moment at this epoch; and 
make ſome eſſential reflections on the Govern- 
ment, and the States- General or National Aſſem- 
blies of the fitſt ages of the monarchy. We 
ſee that the monarchy was originally elective, 
and aſterwards hereditary; that there were 
aſſemblies in which the great men of the nation 
ſeem to have concurred with the chief in the 
formation of laws; but the great men were not 
the whole nation, nor the repreſentatives of its 
authority. As to the Tiers-Etat *, they were not 
mentioned. It is, therefore, an exaggeration of the 
hiſtorians to ſay, that the legiſlative power reſided 
in the collective body of the citizens. Religion, 
or rather a moſt puſillanimous and degrading 
ſuperſtition, was, in thoſe days of ignorance and 
military deſpotiſm, the only bulwark of the 
people; at the ſame time that it was an engine 
in the hands of the clergy, or of the firſt am- 
bitious man who could attach them to his 
intereſt, to plunge the ſtate into all the horrors of 
4 civil war, or to bind the nation in chains at his 
pleaſure. The French character was at that 
time a mixture of that of the Goths, Viſigoths, 
Burgundians, Lombards, Saxons, Sicambrians, 
| 2 and Alans, who, having — 


. FRY 2 * * Thind Eftate, or Commons 


allociated 
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aſſociated under the name of the Franks, or Free 

Ler ue, had laid in the two Gauls the firſt found- 

ations. of the French empire. In thoſe un- 

happy times, and under thoſe ignominious reigns, 

man was degraded, and land was ennobled. 

Such was the origin of that feudal ſyſtem, whoſe 
conſequences we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ob- 

ſerve. France had. no written conſtitution. 

The authority of the ingian * Kings 
2 very limited: and E f 

legiſlative power refided in the general, aſſem- | 

bly. of the Champ de, Mars, this aſſembly was 

nothing but a camp, and the ſoldiers were the 

nation. The aſſembly was afterwards leſs re- 


gularly convoked; the king conſulted the no- 
bles, inſtead of the nation; and the military de- 
moctacy was changed into an ariſtocracy. Sub- 
4 . ſequently to this, the kings drew to themſelves 
de whole authority; and thus the ariſtocracy 
became an abſolute and arbitrary monarchy. 
It i is, nevertherleſs, eaſy to recognize, in the firſt 
general aſſemblies, the germ of French liberty, 
and to behold the beaming of its early dawn in 
the right of electing the kings, and in the ad- 
miſſion of a part of the nation to a an in the 


legillative powers. 


*The kirk race, ſo called from Meronews the en | 7 
| of Clovis, Z 
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* who eclipſed Pepin and Charles | 


Martel, Charlemagne, compared with whom the 
name of Louis XIV. ſinks i into oblivion, ſeem- 


ed to have acquired a right to that throne of 


which he proved Himſelf worthy, by ſurround- 
ing it with glory, juſtice, and happineſs. He 
reſtored in great part to the nation the legiſla- 
tive authority, an authority which, if fully ana- 
lyſed, can only be found to include the right 

and the power, of conſtraining. men to be juſt, 
and to follow thoſe rules which protect perſons 
and property. The people participated in it, 
for the firſt time; but without as yet compoſing 
2n order in the ſtate. They had twelve repre- 
ſentatives for each county. . This aſſembly of le- 
giſlation, compoſed: of three bodies, .the clergy, 
the nobility, and the people, was divided into 
three chambers, each of which diſcuſſed, i its own 
affairs ſeparately; and the Monarch never ap- 
peared there, unleſs when his preſence was re- 
queſted, for he wiſhed the aſſembly to contain 
within itſelf the principle of its movement. He 
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alſo ſormed provincial aſſemblies, and projected 


the municipal. adminiſtration; but cheſe uſeful 


weakneſs and imbecillity of his ſucceſſors. The 


conceſſions extorted from Louis the Drbbunair, 
and from Charles the Bald, by the clergy and 
nobility, undermined the ſupreme authority, at 


tlie ſame time that they depreſſed the people. 


There remained HN cans . en — 
ns Ong.” 1 8 55 * Job Ys 


. 


The alot ah of. ee elta 
bliſhed by Charlemagne contained, however, a 
deſtructive error, that of a confuſion between 
two powers, which cannot be too completely ſe- 
parated, but which he permitted to exiſt together 


in the ſame perſons, tlie power of arms, and 


that of the civil magiſtracy. This diſorder did 
not ceaſe untib after the deſtruction of the feudal 


* 5 * 
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m. 4 
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: The children of Charlemagne were at once 
weak, unjuſt, and cruel. France was deluged 
with blood; and Charles the Bald, their ſuc- 
ceſſor, gave the laſt blow to the authority · of the 

government, by joining extreme injuſtice to ex- 


treme weakneſs. He was to the ſecond race 


what Clotaire II. was to the firſt, The great 
13 1 lords 
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lords elevated themſelves upon the ruins of the 
throne. New crimes replunged France into 
new diſaſters. The vengeance of Heaven ſeemed 
to purſue the blood of the parricidal children of 

Louis the Debonair. In leſs" than ſeven years, 


ſeven princes of a Houſe, no leſs unfortunate 


than that of the Stuarts, ſucceſſively periſhed. 
Their ſucceſſors, down to Louis the 7dle, were 


neither more juſt nor more fortunate; and the 


ſceptre of Charlemagne at length paſſed from 
the hands of his. deſcendants into thoſe of Hugh 
Capet, one 2580 the: moſt ore vaſſals of og 
crown. 


that oh of France, together with 
its conſtitution, was almoſt wholly loſt amidſt 


ſo many exceſſes and oppreſſions, followed by ſo 


much weakneſs. There were no more general 
laws, no more capitulars; but the people were 
ſubjected to cuſtoms no leſs barbarous than ab- 
ſurd, according as the petty deſpot who go- 
verned them was more or leſs capricious, more 
or leſs tyrannical. It is to this ſpecies of admini- 


tration, that the name of 2 feudal ran 
has been ad. 9 5 202 378 05 


We ſee that the Gui 0 e 


to the predominant ſpirit of * age, each reign 


under 


— 


— 
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under which they exiſted; The army almoſt en- 
tirely compoſed them under the firſt race; the 
church directed them during the ſecond. Clovis 
conſulted and paid a deference: to the ſword: by 
which he had conquered, as Pepin. did to the 
ſanctuary which authorized his uſurpation z we 
ſhall preſently behold Philip the Hand/ome add to 
this oracle, an oracle of a different kind, and 
ſtrengthen 3 ee the Par- 
re +3 5:15 rho 27 e200 
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Tus race of c harlemagne was extinet; WE! 
even before it had ceaſed to exiſt, Hugh Ca- 
pet had received the crown from the hands 
of his peers. He owed it to his ſword, to the 
affections of the nobles, and to the extent of 5 
his domains. Here begins another order of 
things, or rather the ſubverſion of all ſocial 
order. The nation became the prey of 'a crowd 
of nobjes, that 1 is to lay, of robbers, who ex- 
hauſted 


0 
— be 
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hauſted every drop of its blood; and proſſed nut 
its vital juices:by a thoufand tethöds. The re- 

lative weakneſs of theſe petty tyrants ſubjeQed 
them in their turn to one more elevated 'tytant. 
Such was the origin of the »weſve-fiefs; and of ithe 


the action and reaction 6f theſe different powers. 


Hugh Capet and his ſuoceſfors no longer cn 
vrnied the natrium; and there word conly two 
orders, the clergy and the nobility. In: matters 


of general government there exiſted no union 


between the Monarch ànd His vaſſals; each of 
whom looked on himſelf as ſovereign in his own 


territory. There remained, h&wever, two laws 


of the Ancient conſtitution, which the nder 


had not aboliſned: the one Was, the 


which fill repfeſented the dath of Kae 
to the King from all his officers; the by bh 


the right of appeal, which rendered the monarch | 


| judge of all the injuries committed by his val- 


fals: theſe t two laws finally produced a revival 


of the others; ; fo important 1s it to preſerve the 3 


traces of uſeful laws. This brings us to the 
reign of Louis VI. the firſt king of the third 
race that felt himſelf ſovereign of all France, 
and not of one or two claſſes of men. The 
abbot Suger made him comprehend that the 
fewer were his ſlaves, the more numerous would 
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become the rivals of the throne: Theſciconſi«: 
Gerations made him eſtabliſh the II 20 
chfran achi e all che ft nliabicants of 1 towns. 
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Louis the Eat T6Id to the vet ad ſerfs ® of 
his demains their freedom; he gave chem the 


| rights of burgeſs and of having a mayor 


and'Theriffs.. ' The municipal government of 
towyns and boroughs, the moſt paternal 'of all 
lc of adminiftration, was now ſeen tor revive.” 
The nobles, who, at the time of the Criifides;” 
wanted money for their voyage into "diſtant: 
regions, made ſimilar bargains, and thus the 
Croſades at leaſt contributed o Seeg of thes 
bob. STOR! Hin ee e 


4 * Ef . ; ; 
„ * „ \ 1 Rd * 


moſt brilliant epochs of · the monarchy. France 
roſe once more to the rank of the primary 


powers, a rank from which ſhe had been ex 


cluded ever ſince the time of Charlemagne. 

The ordinance which Philip Auguſtus publiſhed 

in 1190, and which was the firſt act of general 

legiſlation paſſed under the third race, is one of 

the: molt precious records of our Oy He 
| ® Bondlmenor Slaves. 


1 


be his Aubjckkzx and-that this ws the only harr 
cies to oppoſe ngainſt themobles, who had already 


The reign if; Philip Auguſtus, is. 5 one 4 the. 
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"Louis IX, called Sein Louis, was ſtill greater 
than his grandfather Philip Auguſtus ; he united 
the empire of wiſdom with that of policy. His 


+ 


cCharacteriſtics were, juſtice and valour. The Ita: 

wn ſpyſtem of falſe and narrow policy, whichonly. 
| _ aroſe under Charles VIII. had not yet poiſoned 
the ſprings of government. g Saint Louis was: 

the arbiter of kings; becauſe they. regarded him 

as incapable of deceit. His inſtitutions are the 


firſt body of laws, which ſerved, to Mock che 
barbariſm of the ancient juriſpr „Under 
the immediate ſucceſſors of this pri h 0 
juriſdiction was ſtill more ſtrengthened. The 
King s Court, which, under the name of Parlia- 
ment, had always accompanied the monarch, 

became a fixed tribunal. Thither were carried ©® 
all the cauſes of che vaſſals: and the Court of 1 
Peers was natufally Plated" amidſt theſe judicial 3 
| proceedings, © - i "0005 590601 5543 bobula 
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It was not -ondil the cher of Philip the Fair; 
in 1302, that the people really formed an order 
in the ſtate, in conſequence of the quarrels of 
that prince with the Pope. It was alſo in his 
i „ reign, 
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reign, in the year 1314, that tlie taxes: were 
granted By the three orders. Subſequently to this 
period the parliaments eanſed the States- General 
to be forgotten, by performing the functions of 


that body themſelves: The true repreſentatives 


had no longer either juriſdiction, or right of 
ſuffrage in matters of legiſlation. They were 
only allowed to preſent complaints and petitions, 
The king alone poſſeſſed the legiſlative authority, 
or at leaſt ſeemed to ſhare it with a body com- 
poſed of his own officers. The Sovereign, that 
is to  fay, the Nation, ated the part of a ſubject 


and ſuppliant; ' whilſt the king performed the 
functions, and exerciſed the rights of that ſove- 


9 reignty of which he was only the agent. The 


3 prodigal Philip, as a mean of procuring himſelf 
reſources, projected the rene wal and frequent 


4 4 | convocation of the States-General, whoſe aſſem- 
> blage | had ſearcely any other object, down to that 
of 1514, and we may add that of 1789, than to 
1 obtain ſubſidies. Never have we ſeen the States- 


General of - France aſſembled without an aug- 
mentation of the royal finances. The. patlia - 
ment have been till more ready to facrifice the 
people. Theſe bodies formed by degrees an 
ariſtocracy, nay a real 7 in the ſtate. ; 


A, 


Lovis X. ſurnamed Hutin, rendefed himfelf 
for ever famous, by that celeb ated law in which 


. 


\ 
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he declares, that, Nature having made all men 
free, and his kingdom being called the kingdom 
of the Franks *, he reſolves, that his ſubjects 
Hall be free in reality 48 well as in name: He 
publiſhed alſo another law uo leſs admirable; but 
dnfortunateiy neglected, in which it was declared, 
that neither he nor his ſucceſſors ſhould in future 
levy;any. Os without the conſent 15 the ns 
ieee e enen $47 bf TILE : ACHES 


12 the — x Philip 2 5 Valois, aroſe, 7 


174 


famous conteſt, in which two, princes aſſerted 

| : havnt 491 v.03 27 
| their, oppoling claims to the throne, re lying 
equally c on the Salic law. The meaning of that 


14 IAA 


law is now indiſputable. | 5 Edward i... irricated 
by this diſpute, ſeized every opportunity of gra- 
tifying his, ambition and reſentment. Thus be- 
155 that long Tivalthip | between France and 
England, a rivalſhip which has occalioned the 
25 ding of oceans of blood. The captivity of 
King John reduced France to the laſt extremity. 
All would have been Toft, if the kingdom had- 
been ftill in the ſame tate in which it was under 
Hugh Capet ; but the nobles, now more en- 
hehtened, felt that the monarchy was a body 
which needed a head, and that their own in- 


tergſts were linked with thoſe of the monarchy. 
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The fiefs had by degrees become hereditary, 

a great and lamentable fault of our anceſtors 
* hereditary nobilicy'i is one of the moſt de- 
ſtructive evils of a ſtate, and one of the greateſt 
obſtacles to the liberty of a nation. This inter- 
mediate body is leſs dangerous, perhaps, ir is 
even uſeful in a monarchy: yet the examples of 
Louis 4 Richelieu, and Louis XIV. ſuffci- 
ently prove that it is not a ſufficient barrier 
againſt deſpotiſin. The kings even found it very 
difficult to reſtrain their great vaſſals, and did 
not ſucceed, in the attempt until after a conſi- 
derable length of time, by the re- union of ſeveral 
great fiefs to the crown. The government was 
nearly the ſame under Charles the Wiſe; but the 
reign of Charles VI. whoſe inſanity occaſioned a 


long regency, exemplified the fatal conſequences 
reſulting from the diviſions. of princes, the am- 
bition of nobles, and the weakneſs of the ſove- 
reign. Nothing more fully proves that the ab- 
ſolute power of an individual is leſs formidable 
to the people than a crowd of tyrants, whom no 
F can een within due bounds. | 


Every kind of s crime em 1 throne; with 
Louis XI.; he converted the Baſtille and the 
Caſtle of Pleſs-les-tours into the receptacles, or 
rather the tombs of his victims. In his old age 

ah he 


feel. 
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he fell a prey to all the terrors, all the remorſe, 
all the anguiſh of a mind at once weak and 
ſavage, barbarous and ſuperſtitious. | | He died 
more miſerably than Nero, or Charles =: and 
in thoſe torments that every tyrant ought to 


"a 1 5 BED & 


| The reign of Francis I. more eſpecially con- 
tributed, though. at a diſtance, to the regeneration 
of the French nation, by the revival of letters. 
The ſpirit of literature produced the ſpirir of 
philoſophy, to to which ſucceeded the ſpirit of 


legiſlation. The States-General, which were 


held at Tours, had already conſecrated the de- 
poſit of public liberty; theſe States-General 
were the moſt memorable of all thoſe aſſembled 
previous to 1789. The deplorable reigns which 


followed that of Francis I., even to the latter 


years of Louis XIV., offer only ſad examples of 
all the evils to which fanaticiſm gives birth. 
Even the revolution of 1789 preſents, in that 
reſpect, a very afflicting ſpectacle. It was under 
Francis I. and his ſucceſſor Henry II., that thoſe 
wars commenced, which are called the wars of re- 
ligion; but which, according to the reflection of 


J. J. Rouſſeau, ought rather to be denominated 


the wars of prieſts. The ambition of the no- 
bles contributed not a little to fan the flame of 
iT duo 


5 


— 
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thoſe: civil wars which deſolated the kingdom 
until the reign of Henry IV. Since the re- union 
of the great fiefs to the crown, the feudal go- 
vernment had ceaſed to exiſt, or, at Jeaſt, to be 
dangerous; but if the lords were no longer a 
kind of ſovereigns, they ſtill poſſeſſed far too 
great a portion of power. They cauſed all the 
troubles of the League *, and that long war in 
which the one half of France ſlaughtered the 
other half, in which a king, inſtinctively fero- 
cious in the flower of his age, as the tiger is 
ferocious at his birth, ſacrificed. in one night, at 
the inſtance of a queen no leſs barbarous than 
himſelf, a hundred thouſand of his ſubje&s. This 
monarch, unworthy the name of man, died a 
death no leſs terrible than premature. Cathe- 
rine de Medicis ended her days in a ſtate of 
neglect, of oblivion, and of inſignificance, which 
could not but be the ſevereſt puniſhment to a 
mind burning with ambition. Fredegonde and 
Brunehaut, thoſe ſcourges of France, had not a 
more enviable lot. Such was nearly the end of 

Iſabella of Bavaria; ſuch alſo the deſtiny of 
the Dutcheſs of Angouleme, mother of Francis I.; 
and the Medicis of our days, Marie-Antoinette, 


»The name given to the powers aſſociating againſt 
Henry III. and IV. 
"SJ expe· 
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experienced no leſs a degree of ſuffering. Hers 
we cannot avoid making the reflection, that 
wherever women have had too great an influence, 
they have contributed much more than men to 
the ſubverſion of empires; and their ſex has 
appeared more cruel in proportion to its weak- 
neſs Madame de Chevreuſe ſet more ſprings 
in motion, and effected more miſchief, than Car- 


dinal de Retz; in England the factions of Weſt - 
minſter were animated by the Counteſs of Car- 


liſle; the league had in vain ſought means to 


aſſaſſinate Henry III.; Madame de Montpen- 
ſier, ſiſter of the Guiſes, cauſed the project to 


be executed by a Monk; the Dutcheſs of Ven- 
neuil, a forſaken miſtreſs of Henry IV., conſpired 


againſt him, and he fell a victim to her revenge; 
in Turkey the revolutions of the ſeraglio, which 


produce thoſe of the N are . cos 
OE by a ſultana. 


Sully, under ar IV. reſiſted the avidity 
of 'the ;nobles ; and the victories of that mo- 


narch prepared their downfal. Richelieu, un- 
der Louis XIII., completed the deſtruction of 


their power. The government became firm 
and vigorous; but, at the ſame time, deſpotic. 
The revolt of the nobles was only ridiculed at 


Es the 
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tte time of the F ende d. By degrees che lofty 
8 prejudice of honor took place of the no leis 
Jofty prejudice: of Fwy y, and che age of, 19270 
XIV. EOmmenceds! . 21 1 > n fs e 
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"We have paſſed with rapidity « over be times 
of oppreſſion, and of civil diſcord; in ſhort, 
the times of carnage and of. death, durin which 
the voice of the nation was unheard. [-> will 
only recur t to thoſe. mournful periods, in order 
to recall the memory of the celebrated Bodin. 
Had i it depended on him, Fr rance would. have 
been faved at the ſtates of Blois. This! incorrupt- 
ible man, the foul a and the ſupport of the third 
eſtate, has, as yet, no ſtatue, whilſt ſtatues of 
braſs are erected to men covered with blood and 
mite! Doubtleſs the National Afembly will 


one day 1 make amends for this neglect. 


— 4. 


Here: the reader ought to elevate” kimſell, | 
with us, to a height from whence he may ſurvey 
at once the ages which we have reviewed; he 
ought to call to mind by what degrees nations 
become civilized, by what- means governments 
are ſtrengthened, and legiſlation purified. * We 
have ſeen that the paſſions deſtroyed what the 


La Fronde was the term applied to Cardigal de Retz 
and his DN adherents. | 
Cc 4 paſſions 
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piſicnt kad 2ſeRcd, ind: that bodies of mes 
like individuals, loſe-their power by an abuſe of 
power. It muſt alſo have been obſerved, that 

from the time of Louis XIII., and during his 
reign, there exiſted no longer any diſtinction of 
powers, but that they were all confounded in the 
perſon of the monarch. The government, 
after having paſſed from the ariſtocracy of the 
military to that of the nobles, was changed 1 into 
an abſolute monarchy. The people made no 
acquiſition of liberty, but lived under a different 
police. 5 Internal peace was more certain, exter- 
nal war more vigorous. The poor and deſpiſed 
multitude ſaw, however, with ſatisfaction, the 
ſubjection af the powerful orders, and they even 
ſeemed for a time to feel themſelves more at 


. 3 under the government of a ſole monarch, 


The miniſterial - deſpotiſm did not preſs in ſo 


direct a manner upon the people, until the latter 
part of the reign of Louis XIV., and under e | 
5 en of his ſucceſſors. 
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'B OOK Iv. 
Hitory of tbe Go vernment * States- General un- 


der Louis XIV., under the 8 and under 


| Louis XV, 3 1 
1 XIV. enn * 4 * at this 


moment when the civil wars had elevated the 


minds of men to the higheſt degree of energy. 

His reign became an epoch in the annals of che 
world. The French nation found a recompence 
for their ſlavery in the ſplendor of their con- 
queſts, in the charms of the fine arts, and in all 
the pleaſures of luxury and opulence. The 


thirſt of gold began to predominate over the 


other paſſions. Louis XIV. bad two deſires 
equally inſatiable, the love of pomp and the 
love of power. Under his reign the honeſt 
ſimplicity of our forefathers was exchanged for 


avaricious oſtentation. The extravagance of 


Louis XIV. and his Court firſt opened that abyſs 
but marks of grandeur were obſervable even in 


his profuſion... He was pardoned, | becauſe he 


was great, and becauſe the nation yet remem- 
bered the chains af feudaliſm, and the horrors 


- of the civil wars. The nation like him, and © 


with him, was intoxicated by his ſucceſſes; but, 


at 
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at leaſt, it was an intoxication of glory; fince 
glory, according to the prejudices of the times, 
conſiſted in the barbarous and deſtructive folly 
of conqueſts. | The infatuation. of reſolving to 
give laws to Europe devoted him to intermin- 
able war; and he forgot that no war can be juſt . 
that is not inevitable. The ſupport. of his vaſt 
armies exhauſted the royal treaſury; and both Il 
the monarch. and the nation finally expiazed 
forty years::6f, falſe glory, by all the ſufferings © 
and humiliations attendant on diſgrace and de- 
feat. Colbert had augmented the public reve- 
nue; and cauſed, at the ſame time, commerce, 
ſcience, and-the arts to flouriſh, It is to him 
that France. owes the great reſources which will 
enable her to regain her ſtrength; I mean the rich 
manufactures of Lyons, of Teuts; of Nimes, of 
Vanrobais, Sedan, Louviers; and Elbœuf; that 
of the Gobelins, that of the looking - glaſſes. 
But when we think of the'dragooning, and of 
the religious maſſacres of. Cevonnes, when we 
think of ſo: many virtuous and peaceful citizens, 4. 
impriſoned; plundered, perſecuted, ſlaughtered, 
without diſtinction of age or ſex, we behold 
nothing but the open outrages of a moſt; barba- 
rous and impolitic defpotiſm, and of à fa- 
natical madneſs: the moſt terrible that ever diſ- 
«graced a government. The north of Eurape 
ö | | Was 
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| was enriched by our. laſſes, and the kingdom 
was within an hair s- breadth of ruin. Louis the 
Great, who has been deitied for above a century, 
was laviſh, of the blood of his ſoldiers, and of 
che ſweat of his people. He was alſo vindictive 
and cruel ; in defiance of the law of nations, he 
cauſed a foreigner, an unfortunate. Dutch jour - 
naliſt, to be carried off, and made him expiate 
an offence againſt his pride by a confinement of 
eleven years in an iron cage, where his gouty feet 
were gnawed by the rats. He introduced a degrad- 
ing ſervitude, in place of the openneſs of ancient 
manners, and of that elevation of ſentiment 
which, in the time of Henry IV., diſtinguiſned the 


3 national character. Richelieu had already be- 


gun to introduce courtier-like habits, 


4 The regent ſeems to have ſurpaſſed Louis XIV. 
= himſelfin audaciouſneſs, folly, and profuſi on. The | 
latter for a long while made the nation ref; pected ; 


but the regency degraded us i in the eyes of the uni- 
verſe, © The regent fought, in the haunts of de- 
bauchety, a man whoſe very name pollutes the 
mind and ſullies the imagination; he made him a 
Pontiff; what do I ſay? he had the audacity to place 
him f in the ſeat of the virtuous Fenelon. The 
nation was bound captive to the triumphal car of 
A band of proſtitutes ; and the whole regency 


Was 
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was one perpetual celebration of the rites of 
obſcenity. It was under the regent and the fol- 
| lowing reigns that the court conceived and exe- 
cuted the horrible idea of ſtarving the people, 
by a public monopoly of corn; and what is ſtill 
more incredible, all this was endured 7 the. 


TEEN nation. 


* Under che regent and his ſucceſſors was ſeen 

the domination of the vileſt paſſions. Wicked- 
neſs and immorality ſpread from the centre of 
the empire to its moſt diftant extremities ; the 
contamination of libertiniſm infected the public 
manners; and the diſſoluteneſs of the court 
pervaded the whole of the community. The 
moſt ſhameleſs licentiouſheſs, the moſt Aſiatic 
luxury extended itſelf from the biſhops and rich 
beneficiaries to the maſs of the clergy; and the 
altar wWas polluted by corruption and obſcenity. 

The nobility imitated the government; they 
loſt the dignified character of their anceſtors, 
and gave themſelves up to adulation, intrigue, 
and} INLEMIPErRNCEs | 7785 7 


3 regent wiſhed to avoid the diſgrace of 
an open bankruptcy ; but Law ſharing in the 


1752 intoxication, created an 1 exceſs of paper- 
money, 


Ber. 
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1 money, and was carried away, in ſpite of all his 
1 forts, | by the force. of a machine, whoſe mo- 
d den occaſionally accb lend. ain 51 
| Corruption an a e A i con- 
tinued to increaſe under the reign of Louis XV. 
This monarch was at firſt a votary of pleaſure 
and of idleneſs; he became at laſt a votary of 
intemperance. The females of his court ap- 
pointed and caſhiered generals and miniſters, and | 
"IT che ſtate was a prey to their rapacity. The, 
Chancellor Maupeou carried his meanneſs ſo 
1 far as to ally his family to a proſtitute, who did 
not receive the careſſes of the monarch until 
Lafter ſhe had ſatiated the deſires of the public. 
The Duke de Choiſeul had gained an aſcend- 
Fancy over the King, and even over Madame de 
Pompadour; Madame Dubarri and Monſieur 
WW 7 Aiguillon leagued together againft him. The 
| Duke de Choiſeul was an unprincipled miniſter, 
but he had, in a great degree, the talents of a 
ſtateſman; he was a courtier, but he neverthe- 
leis poſſeſſed a certain elevation of mind. He 
was driven from the miniſtry. The government 
arrived at the loweſt point of degeneracy, as the 
kingdom did of debaſement. The Abbe Terray, 
not being able to raiſe a ſufficient ſupply of 
money, 
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money, took it by force in the king's name; it 
is well known into what a degree of odium he 
fell on account of his exactions. France was at ; ; 
that time a prey to ſeveral different ariſtocraci®, 
or rather tyrannies ; that of the miniſtry and 
their ſubalterns, that of the clergy, that of the no- 
bility, and that of the law; which latter, as all eor- 
Porate ariſtocracies are, was the moſt grievous of 
all. The parliaments only buſied themſelves 
with the means of augmenting their preroga- 
tives, and of feeding their pecuniary intereſts at 9 
che expence of the people. The reſult of this 
conduct was to precipitate their deſtruction; 


they had abandoned the OI, th and the bee 
in turn abandoned them. | | 


| FT he nation, wearied out * 0 many tyrants, 
il | and ſo many abuſes, by . ſuch inſults and ſuch 
W _ calamities, ſhocked too by the oſtentatious lux- 
io ury and infolence of thoſe. who ſeemed to turn 
their ſufferings into mockery, began to rouſe 
itſelf from its long; and profound lethargy. 
Louis XV. carried to his tomb the moſt de- 
ſerved ignominy. It will not here be uncon- 
ducive to the inſtruction of nations to examine 
into that goodneſs of diſpoſition ſo much 
vaunted, as a counterpoiſe to his vices. It is not 
a matter of indifference to inform mankind, that 
1 MM RE 
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chis monarch; be boch France had gone to an 

extra vagance, an enthuſiaſm of affection, loaded 

that country with a moſt enormous debt, gave it 

| "bp td the plunder of the moſt; abandoned mi- 

niſters, and of the courtiers, male and female: ; 
and. that he. reduced the Freneh name to the 
loweſt ſtate of degradation. We were ſo thor 
roughly debaſed as to render thanks to. Louis 
XV. for not being ſo atrociouſly wicked as Ti- 
berius, nor ſo great a monſter as Nero. Per- 
haps che. people only owed. ĩt to their extreme 
patience, and to the fear of the rapacious , but 
timid miniſters, that they didi not behold ſcenes 
as ſanguinary as, thoſe which other tyrants have 
exhibited. The ſoul of Louis XV. belonged to 
vice; and, in in a gehen. vice is nearly allied to 
ſerocity. 7 


They F 3 ; 
« + 2 9 a OP © as 
- .- * 


| 1 che pl WT deſpotiſm 1 — more com- 
pletely in this reign than in any other, we 

here obſerve, that this is the moſt dreadful of all 
deſpotiſms, becauſe a miniſter can do evil with 
more impunity than a king. What has hitherto 
been the utmoſt riſk that 14 miniſter ever in- 
curred ? His place. The hiftory of adminiſtra- 
tions, if we except thoſe of Amboiſe, Suger, Sully, 
and Turgot, preſents only an odious combination 

of violence, robbery, and intrigue. It was by 
1885 "ms 
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the dais: that-thoſe proſcriptions, and that 
number of  Jetttes de cacbet, of which we: ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to ſpeak, ere laviſnedis 
it was by them that the e Book, of which we 
fhall-alſo detail ſome particulars, was filled; 
laſtly, it is by them that thoſe” torrents of 
gold are in all countries diſſipated, which reſult 

only dem as „ wen neben of tears and of 
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And if eee we” alten to kings, 
what a fad and ſhocking idea ſhall we have of 
the manner in which nations have been govern- 
ed! We behold a long train of indolent mo- 
narchs who, for c hundred years, ſſept upon 
the throne: we ſet an Iſabella of Bavaria at 
unnatural mother; a Louis XI. a parricide; a a 
Mary de Medicis the aſſaſſin of her huſband ; a 
Louis XIII. avenging his father by parricide ; | 
Charles IX. directing, with his own hand, the 
. cannon againſt his people. What would be my 
taſk, were I to unfold the ſecret picture of their 
private lives, and diſcloſe their wickedneſs with- 
out a veil! France has, like Rome, been toſſed 
from the hands of a Tiberius to thoſe of a Ca- : 
ligula, from a Claudius to a Nero, or, if you 
pleaſe, from a Loms NE to a Charles IX. The 
| madneſs 
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wadneſs of their conduct has, in all alle panda — 
its extravagance; the uſurpations and rapine of | 

rhe ſubalterns has, in all caſes, been ſcreened by 
the uſurpation and rapine of the deſpot. The 

weak have been continually oppreſſed by the 

ſtrong. In all countries, both under the repub- 5 £ 
lican,and. monarchical forms of government, the 
ſweat of the people has been drained, - as the 

bloody ſweat of the negroes is, at this moment, - 

drained by certain governments. The governors 
have almoſt always regarded the people as ſheep, | 

valuable only for their fleeces or their carcaſſes ; 

and deſpots have treated men like the deer in 

* their parks, whom they permit to live only that - 
© they may afford them the pleaſure | of a ſecond | 
= chaſe. Hence that profound and juſt obſerva- | _—_ 
A tion of Lucan, bumanum Paucis vivit genus, 'the 1 
4 human f race lives but for the advantage of a fer 
5 men. The hiſtory of che fifty even ages which 
W have preceded us, has eſtabliſhed this mournful | my 
truth; and the pages of that hiſtory : are marked 
| : in bloody characters, with the avrowed attacks 
of the governors upon the governed. Obſerve 

in badly organized republics,. the proſeriprions | 

of their Decemvirs, their Mariuſes, and their 
| - Syllas; conſider attentiyely the convulſiong wich 

have taken place in all democracies; compare 

and judge! 1. You will undoubtedly decide, that 
1 vol. I. | | — 11 the 
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the happineſs of the people can only be ſecured 


by the morality of their governors, even in the 
jeaſt imperfect conſtitutions. You will conclude 
alſo, that the ſafety and tranquillity of nations are 
expoſed to far the leaſt harard in thoſe. go- 
vernments where the law forces men to be Juſt, 


and where the balance and diviſion of powers 
gives little ſcope to dhe effort of faction” and 
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| Lows . VI. —T1 he different QAdminiftra ations 6 of © 
Maurepas, _Vergennes, 7. urgot, Necker,. 7 


and 


o ect 


Calonne.—F hoſe of Me offs. de Brieme and La- 
moi gnon. Convocationof the Notables.— Exile of 


188 41 


: the Parliament, — Royal Sitting or Plenary Court. 
| —Maſfacres in the Streets of : Melee and Saint 


Dominique, and in the Place Dauphine.—Di/-, 


miſſion and Recall of Mon. Necter.—Cunuoca- 
tion of the States General. — Finally the Situatic on 
of the Government, and Charadter f the Nan, 
at that Period. 
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. rn the death of Louis XV. the weight of the 
trown deſcended on the head of a king, who, 
"with little perſonal abilities and few e 


1 . tom 
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from education, took the reins of government. 
He had had a near inſight into the vices of Louis 
the Fifteenth's reign; the glaring corruption 
ſtruck him, and ſeems to have excited his diſ- 
guſt. He at firſt called around him thoſe men 
who were pointed out as the -moſt. honeſt and 
ſkilful, with the exception, however, of the 
Count de Maurepas, a courtier no leſs in- 
clined to corrupt than partaking of corruption. 
This man became the intimate counſellor, and 
even tutor of the young king: and he recalled 
the parliaments which Maupeou had aboliſhed. 
Louis XV. had, it is ſaid, recommended to him 
this choice. The foreign affairs were entruſted 
to Vergennes, againſt whom the commercial 
treaty with England will ever be matter of re- 
proach. The Count de Muy, more fitted to diſ- 
charge the duties of a capuchin than of a mi- 
niſter, had the war department ; and Sartines 
that of the marine, to which he was an abſolute 


ſtranger. The finances were at firſt entruſted to 


Monſieur de Clugni, a man of very limited views 
of adminiſtration 1 he was ſucceeded by Monſieur 
Turgot, well known on account of his pure, vi- 
gorous, and ſucceſsful adminiſtration | in the ſu- 
perintendance of the Limouſin; he diſplayed ex- 
tenſtye views and great abilities. Theſe qualities 
Nd him to perſecution. His ſevere and œco- 
. nomical 
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— probity accelerated his fall. M. Necker; 
previouſly known as a banker, was named direc- 
ror-general of the finances. Announcing a new 
ſyſtem, and affecting a degree of Stoiciſm, he 
| had many enthuſiaſtic admirers, and many frantic 
calumniators: he deſerved neither the one nor 
the other. Inflated with pride and vanity, obſti- 
nate in the ſupport of his opinions, he was far 
from poſſeſſing a genius adapted to his ſituation ; 
but he poſſeſſed the confidence of the publics 
and it is even allowed that he was not without 
probity. He employed the ruinous expedicht-of 
loans, he ſubjected every thing to the capitaliſts, 
and, in ſhort, acted rather as a banker than as a 
man placed at the head of the finances of a great 
empire. He was never able to preſent, even to 
the conſtituent aſſembly, any of thoſe vaſt con- 
ceptions, thoſe renovating plans which circum-' 
ſtances ſeemed to demand; His greateſt elo 
gium is that he diſmiſſed the attEndants of a cor-' 
rupted court. In this he acted like Turgot; 
and it is generally acknowledged, that the retreat 
of both theſe minifters was owing to the influence, 
and to the rapacious wan of the queer and 
. the Count d' Artois. 


Monſieur Joli de- Fleuri ſucceeded Monſieur 


Necker: he auęmented all the impoſts without 
= diſtiaction, 
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diſtinction, at the rate of ten ſous per livre on 
the value of the original impoſition, and retired 
from office with a penſion, and with contempt. 
M. d'Ormeſſon, a young man of acknowledged 
probity and candour, was alſo obliged to lay 
down, in his turn, a burden unequal to his 
ſtrength. He was ſucceeded by Calonne, who, 
though branded with the public diſtruſt, was ſure 
of pleaſing the court by his audacity and pro- 
fuſion. The Notables ſtated the amount of the 
deficit at one hundred and forty millions of livres; 
and it was M. Calonne who, in three years and 
four months, formed this deficit, if the accompt 
ſtated by Necker be exact; and it muſt be o.]n- 
cd that all the pre ſumptions are in his favour. 
The memorial publiſhed by M. Calonne, and 
diſperſed with ane is *r from proving | the 
14 contrary, 
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WE The uur of raiſing loans was owing to the 
confidence generally placed in Necker, who at 
leaſt was ſtrong in the poſſeſſion of public opi- 
nion. The want of abilities diſcernible in his im- 
W mediate ſucceſſors, and the unprincipled diſſipa- 
tion of Calonne, neceſſarily produced a contrary 
effect. This latter miniſter was therefore reduced 
co the neceſſity of convoking the Notables, on 
whom he chought he could impoſe by his auda- 
| 3 15 5 city 3 
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city, and, without doubt, alſo by the influence of 
corruption. He ſoon learnt, however, that the 
electricity of ſentiment operates powerfully upon 
all afſemblies of men; that the members of the 1 
provinces had not yet loſt all their energy; that i 
philoſophy, and the encouraging example of the - 
American revolution, inſpired them with new 
ideas and new claims; finally, that the territorial 
impoſt which he propoſed, and the odium of 
which he wiſhed to caſt upon the Notables, ex- 
Cited againſt him the rich, and particularly the 
parliaments. He wiſhed to retreat, but it was 
too late, and he fell beneath the attacks of the 


two privileged orders. 


De aten, Archbiopof 2 
inferior i in talents, but his equal in iniquity, pro- 
poſed to the parliament the ſame taxes, viz. 
a ſtamp duty and a territorial impoſt. The par- 
liaments took advantage of the unpop buy of 

the latter to cauſe the rejection of bot. Hence 
aroſe thoſe combats between the ac nts and 
the court, that train of orders and refuſals, of in- 
junctions, remonſtrances, and decrees, which 
terminated in the baniſhment of the parliament 
of Paris to Troyes. The parliaments, reduced 

to the neceſſity of declaring the truth, as the 
only means of freeing themſelves from their 
embarraſſments, now, for the firſt time, avowed 

| | that 
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that they had not the right of impoſing taxes, 
and demanded the convocation of the States 
General. This demand diſconcerted the mi- 
| niſtry ; and it was fo warnily ſupported by the 
public, and repeated with ſo much boldneſs, 
that the king found himſelf obliged to conſent. 
The parliaments thought that they ſhould main- 
- ain the ſame influence over theſe: ſtates as they 
had over the ſtates of 1614. Their intention 
vas ultimately to caſt upon the people the im- 
poſts with which they were menaced. And 
have we, in fact, ever beheld the parliaments 
oppoſe the rapacity and corruption of miniſters ? 
Have they reſtrained the ſhameleſs increaſe of 
taxes? Have they not openly abuſed their au- 
thority by purſuing; or, at leaſt, permiting the 
moſt infamous traffic of the moſt facred of 
_ earthly: things, juſtice and the laws? | Did they 
not oppoſe the eftabliſhment of the provincial 
aſſemblies ? The people preſerved a reſpect, 
ſounded on habit, for theſe venerable idols, 
theſe ancient corporations; but that reſpect 
ceaſed, and the iniquity of the parliaments ap- 
peared without diſguiſe, when, aſter declaring, | 
previous to their baniſhment, that they were in- . 
competent to the regiſtering of impoſts, they had | 
the abſundiry and the m 
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return 
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return by reien a continuation ol . 
W , 


The 1 . this a fav avid oppor- | 
unity to eſtabliſh a Plenary Court, ſpecious in 
its · appearance, but which would enable them to 
effect their purpoſes without the interference of 
the- parliaments or the States General. It was 
to be compoſed of princes and peers, marſhals _ 
of France, and a few magiſtrates of parliament, - 
that is co ſay, of men devoted entirely ta the 
court. The w held a royal ſitting at the 
parliament. M. d' Eprẽmeſnil electrified every 
boſom with the fire of his eloquence, and ani= 
mated every mind againſt the court. The pa- 
lace was inveſted with troops. Brienne and La- 
moignon were publicly inſulted. Monſieur 
d Agouſt, a ſecond Buſſi le Clerc, entered inſa- 
lently into the court of peers, and demanded 
his victims. We are all Gocſard and d Epre- 
meſnil, anſwered the magiſtrates, Every French- 
man was on that day a d'Epremeſnil, for they did 
not then know that he was only an enemy of the 
miniſter, and not a friend of the nation. The 
ſatellites of tyranny led away the two magi- 
ſtrates in their robes, who gave themſelves up to 
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: 3 mem to prevent the pollution of that ſandtuary 
bich they had orders to profane. The Duke 
| bf Orleans had been e banithed. 


* ine 1 
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A "few Fe after this fitting Uppairat the © 
famous edicts of the 8th of May 1788. At 
- nother time the eſtabliſnment of the grand 
bail wicks fixed by theſe edicts, would have been 
received with pleaſure ; but the hatred and 
WE ciſtruſt excited by the Plenary Court had now 
rache the nation to the cauſe of the partia- 
1 ments: the courageous reſiſtance of the people 
of Rennes, the vigorous publications of the inter- 
mediate commiſſion of the ſtates of Britanny, 
nd the firm, prudent, and truly patriotic con- 
6 & of the ſtates of Dauphinẽ, triumphed. over 
3 VB royal power, and at once overturned the 
ereenary Court, its improdent authors Lamoig- , 
on and Brienne, and the grand bailiwicks, which 
WW nl had alſo created. The parliaments were 
Finttnted in 5 funRtions. | 


— 


a | The 5 Fa exhibition of beds of jultice, 
che ſubverſion of the parliaments, their exile, 
che impriſonment of ſeveral of their members, 
de ſudden arreſt of twelve gentlemen of Bri- 
0 anny, and their confinement in the Baſtille, and, 
Y rally, the eſtabliſhwens of a Plenary Court, 
SE 
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together with the employment of the 1 A 
foxce; againſt the magiſtracy, all theſe acts of i 
violence and deſpotiſm had excited in Paris, and 
ſtill more in the provinces, univerſal diſcontent, 9 
” the preſage of a. general inſurrection. At Gre- « 
noble a violent commotion was on the point of 3% 
breaking out; and the citizens had I heady raken vt 
up arms. 
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France bad now been Fe five _—_ de- 

| prived of her tribunals and her magiſtrates. 
The ſemblance of public force ſtill reſtrained the 
people, particularly at Paris: but the deſpatiſm 
of the miniſter in whoſe department the di- 
redction of that city was, joined to the violence & 
of the commandant of police, burſt the laſt bond 
of licentiouſneſs, by turning a day of patriotic 
rejaicing into a day of carnage and of mourn- 
ing. The young men of Paris had aſked per- 
miſſion of the lieutenant de police to give a 
public proof of their joy at the giſmiſfon of 
M. de Brienne, the prime miniſter. They aſ- 
ſembled in the ſquare called Place Daupbiue, ear- 
rying about an effigy repreſenting the- diſcarded 
minifter, which they afterwards committed to 
the flames. The next day. they wiſhed to have 
repeated this ceremony ; but the Chevalier Du- 
bois, commandant of 3 determined to op- 
Poſe 


— 
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val it. He imagined that twenty horſe-- 
men, ſupported by about fifty muſqueteers, 


— 


re- fand perſons. He ordered them to charge 


v pon the people, and to attack every one they 


en I ſhould meet. Several perſons were wounded ; 

and fome loft their lives. The people rallied, 
diſarmed and ſtripped the ſoldiers, burned their 
regimentals, and diſmiſſed them with ſentiments 


but which, it muſt be owned, the ſoldiers little 

= deſerved. This example proved that the peo- 

i- 8 plc are not ferocious, unleſs when they are 

IE headed by ferocious leaders, to whoſe voice, 

however, they are unfortunately but too e, at 
all times to Utden. 


It was chought -offible te to repair the firſt crime 
| iy a ſecond of a ſtill blacker dye. , This undiſci- 
plined and incenſed multitude having purſued 
their way to the Place de Grzve, a large body 
of troops which were poſted there, under cover 
of the ſhades of night, poured upon them re- 
doubled vollies of muſquetry, and left a great 
ber dead upon the ſpot. | 


renewal of the ſame ſcenes, and a repetition of 


would be able to diſperſe more than twenty thou- 


of commiſeration very honourable to themſelves, 


The retreat of M. de Lamoignan cauſed a 


5 
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the ſame erimes. No ſatellite as yet diſturbed 
the public joy ; but ſome villains, hired for the 


_ purpoſe, mingled with the crowd, and excited 
them to vengeance, M. de Brienne, brother of 
the cx-miniſter, and miniſter of war himſelf, 


arrived from Verſailles at the very moment when 


theſe wretches were attacking his houſe with the 
intent of ſetting fire to it. The only way to 
have prevented the effuſion of blood, and to 
bave put a ſtop to this confuſion, would have 


deen to intimidate the multitude, by drawing 


out a large armed force: but it was eſteemed a 
ſhorter method to maſſacre them without pity. 
Two bodies of ſoldiery entered at once at the 
different extremities of the ſtreet of Saint Domi- 
nique, and made a horrible butchery, The 
ſame carnage took place, and in the ſame man- 
ner, in the ſtreet of Molte, where the Chevalier 


Dubois lived. He was ſummoned to appear be- 


fore the parliament, but the major of the guard 
appeared in his name and preſented a ſuperior 
order, which exculpated him. It is thus that 
the lives of the citizens are ſported with in an 
arbitrary government. The parliament, by a 
decree, commanded a proceſs to be inſtituted 
againſt the authors of theſe maſſacres ; but pre- 
tended motives of prudence, which never can 
excuſe | the weakneſs of che magiſtrates, pre- 

15 vented 
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. any further ſteps from being taken in the 
uaeſz Thus did a ſenſeleſs government accuſ- 
tom the people to ſupply the defect of the laws 
br avenging blood: wich, blood. The Freuch 
24 reflecting on the cruel. orders which they 
had received, and | indignant at finding themſelves 
7 employed as mere executioners, felt that their 
ach bound them to defend, and not to oppreſſ, 
beir country. Tbus did deſpotiſm annihilate 
iss greateſt reſource by its abuſe. It ſifted, 
TY winnowed, preſſed out, and deyoured its ſubjects, 
1 pag thus it was e devoured „ 


33 


1 5 rance v now in an univerſal ferment, 
ZE | Cad enſlaved until this period, it at length 
3 began to ſhake off i its chains. It aroſe from i its 

0 EC; Jechargy, and at once perceived the whole extent 
g Pt its evils, and the whole extent of its powe 

WT his twofold information produced the moſt 
aoniſhing revolution that has taken place in 
4 he world. The following part of this work 
; ill decide whether it ſhould be alſo erde ; 
the moſt fortunate. 1 


4 1 . Tk depredations committed in the finances 
are - ſcarcely to be - paralleled in hiſtory. The 
court of Louis XIV. and even that of the re- 
cent, and of Louis XV., were parſimonious 
—_—_ when 
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when compared with that of Louis XVI. Every 
wiſh was now turned towards two objects which 


were regarded as the guardian planets of France, 


the States General, and M. Necker. He was 
ſuppoſed to be the only man who could diſperſe 


the clouds of the adminiſtration, reanimate public 


confidence, and ſupport the ſtate in this critical 
moment. The national voice is raĩſed on all ſides 
in a deciſive tone: ir calls the people to kberty. 

M. Necker! is recalled. The parliaments, which 
at times enjoyed but little popularity, but which 
were regarded as a temporary barrier againſt the 


enterprizes of the government, were reſtored to 


their functions. Above all, the convocation of 
the States General was prötnätedl; and this event 
was preceded by a crowd of writings and pam- 
phlets which diſcloſed the ſecret of monarchy, 
and taught the people their rigkts. Several cele- 
brated writers had long ago torn away the veil 
which had been thrown before the eyes of 
nations, and the reader will ſee, in the following 
Book, that before the time of M. Necker France 
had already the ſentiments of freedom. The 


government, no leſs ignorant than prodigal, did 
not even ſuſpect this important truth, M. de 


Vergennes, who had only the narrow views of 'a 
creature of the deſk, did not fore ſee the effect 


| * the American revolution would produce 


when 


"= 
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when he adviſed Louis XVI. to forward it wich | 
his dmoſt exertions. 1. "IRE % PSY 7 
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Ute of rivers upon the National Mind, Ap. 
= 7priniment of the aſſembling of the States for the 
M _ Month of Fanuary 178 9. .—Second Meeting of the 
-F -* Notables,—R emonſtrances and Efforts of tbe 
* Parliament, the Clergy, and the Nobility,” i 
' Favour of adopting the Forms of 1614.—M. 
Nether cauſes'a Repreſentation to be granted ta 
the Tiers Etat equal to that of Both the other 
Orders = Admir able Condut? of the Province of 
f Dauphin. Mirabeau elected a Deputy by rhe 
Niers Etat. Troubles in Brittany. 7. umult at 
ide Champ de Montmorin.— Impolitic Proceed. 
- ings of the Parliaments.—Horrible On f 
M. de ame. 
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. W. haye "IM that the long continuance of the 
monarchy preſented only an afflicting detail of the 
miſeries of the people, of the gradual extenſion of 

deſpotiſm, and of the prodigality of the govern- 
ment. The kingdom changed its tyrants, but the 

adminiſtration changed neither i its principles nor 


its 
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informs. 
of diſaſters, extravagant projects, or wiſe pla 


fad compendium of our hiſtory. Two centuries 
of grandeur cloſed the eyes of F renchmen to the 


and paternal: but the weakneſs. of the monarch 
himſelf, the fatal aſcendancy, of the queen, of. the 


d Anere, the rapacity of a crowd of courtiers, the 


. ous officers experienced, all together plunged the 


kings, and a prodigal government becomes bat- 


brought to our recollection — and the 
queen ſeemed to repreſent Meſſalina. Fortunate- 
ly the minds of men were not degraded, as in the 


4  w$2czun Atgsroxv, or- THE. 
gleams of ſucceſs, and long trains 


4 


abandoned with the wildeſt fickleneſs, form the 


wounds of their country; and the commence- 
ment of the reign of Louis XVI. ſeemed to pre- 
ſent a hope that, as France had already paſſed 
from a mixed to a feudal government, and from 
that to an abſolute monarchy, it might now paſs 
from an abſolute monarchy to, one truly popular 


Count d'Artois, and. of Madame Polaſtron de © | 
Polignac, who had all che ambition c of Madame h 


ignorance and immorality of an adminiſtration om- 
nipotent in evil, and incapable of good, the i innu- 
merable obſtacles which well-info and virtu- 


£ * 
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kingdom into the convulſions of deſpair and in- 
dignation. A feeble king is perhaps the worſt of 


barous by its very want of power. L. 
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time of Claudius, and philoſophy had long pre- 
pared this gge for the reception of liberty. If 
the nation ſeemed till now deſtitute of any fixed 
character, it was becauſe the principles of the 
government changed with every miniſter. - The 
influence of writers alone preſerved the ſacred fire 

of liberty. Men of vigorous and tranſcendent 
genius cultivated the ſeeds of energy in the pub- 

lic mind, and diſſeminated thoſe principles which _ 
only awaited a proper opportunity to receive their 

WW application and to develope their power. In ſpite 

of the general and deep-rooted corruption, the 

| hatred of deſpotiſm exiſted in all our hearts as 


it did in all our W 5 
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In the laſt century, the ae I 3 publihed 
his Treati/e on Civil Government; Bodin had long 
before written his book, intitled, The Republic; 
che immortal Monteſquieu, about the middle 

wot this century, produced his famous work on 
87 be Spirit of Lats; and the errors which eſcap- 
4 ed this great man were too trifling to weaken the 
great truths which this work, in ſo brilliant a ſtyle, 
delivered. Who before him took ſo cloſe a view 
| of the ſocial ſyſtem? Who, even after him, has 
| viewed from ſuch an elevation ſo vaſt a field? He 
vas the firſt whoſe analyſis diſcovered the ſeeret 
ſpring, and all the hidden movements of the po- 
vol. I; * ltjcal 


of men and things, of manners and education, of 


rendered it popular and almoſt univerſal. Equal 


and the magic of poetic colouring. - His proſe 


lative to the happineſs and liberty of mankind ; 
but it was J. J. Rouſſeau who contributed the 
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litical machine, the eternal relations and re. actions 


elimate and government. To the inventions of 
genius he added the embelliſhment of talents z 
he rendered ſcience ſovereign ; he did more, he 


to him, or even more intereſting, was Voltaire, 
that indefatigable writer, who, for ſixty years to- 
gether, combated every prejudice civil and re- 
ligious, ſometimes - with the ſhaft of ridicule, 
fometimes with the ſword of reaſon and know- 
tedge, but always with the charm of eloquence 


was greedily devoured, and the verſes of his 
Mahomet, his Brutus, and his Death of Ceſar, - 
were in every mouth. Raynal in his Commerce 
of the Europeans in the Indies, Boulanger in his 
Oriental Deſpotiſm, and Helvetius in his work on 
The Mind, illuſtrated all the great queſtions re- 


moſt to overthrow the antique Coloſſus of de- 
ſpotiſm; he even predicted that revolution which 
he has fo much influenced.“ We advance,” ſays 
he, in his Emilius, «“ towards a ſtate of criſis, ll 
« an age of Revolutions.” He declaimed againſt 
the exiſting abuſes and prejudices with the moſt | 
glowing oratory ; and in his Social Contract, he 

Philoſo- 
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philoſophically developed and eſtabliſhed” the 


conſtitutional principles of government. An un- 
juſtifiable uſe has been made of this book, and. of 
the maxims which it contains; they have been 
applied to the ſupport of democracy, although 
Rouſſeau poſitively ſays, © that a pure demg- 
te cracy is only fit for Gods.“ He was, there⸗ 
fore, far from eſtabliſhing it in the conſtitution 
which he was requeſted to draw up for Poland. 
If Monteſquieu and Rouſſeau aſſerted the rights 
of the human race, the auſtere and profound 
Mably aſſerted thoſe of the French nation. His 
works were in the hands of all thinking perſons, 
and he is one of thoſe whoſe writings have been 

moſt conſulted in forming the code of our new 
inſtitutions. Add to theſe works, the excellent 
production of M. de Lolme, the Inquiries rela- 
tive to the United States of America, by a Citizen 
of Virginia, and the Defence of the American Con- 
— by _ Adams, 
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Philoſophy had made ſtill greater advances, 
and already had Meſſrs. Turgot, Condorcet, and 
ſome other philoſophers, written on the future 
perfectibiſity of mankind, not only in a moral 
but even in a phyſical point of view. Such was 
the diſpoſitjon of the general mind when the go- 
vernment announced the ſpeedy convocation of 
** States General. Then appeared crowds of ' 

E 2 bold 
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bold manly compoſitions : deſpotiſm in vain 


wiſhed to ſtop this torrent of knowledge : books 


appeared as if from under ground. The gene- 


rality of them had a popular caſt, which brought 
them to the level of common minds. The go- 
vernment was obliged to allow every thing to be 
Feen and every thing to be ſpoken. 


Every one agreed as to the neceſſity of afſem- 


| bling the States General; but the people, and 


#2. 


the nation at large, (which we are far from con- 


founding with the people,) deſired that they 
ſhould not be vain and illuſory like thoſe of the 


preteding centuries. The parliaments, which 


to free themſelves from embarraſſment, and per- 


| haps to gain popularity, had been the firſt to de- 


mand their convocation, already. repented of it; 
and being unable to retard it, obſtinately con- 
tended for their conformity to the forms of 1614, 
as the moſt favorable to their own views; they 
decreed that the States General could not be aſ- 
ſembled on any other grounds. This proceeding 
evinced their ignorance of the times in which 
they lived. And, in conſequence, their ridiculous 
pretenſion to regulate the national aſſembly en- 

tirely deprived them of the public confidence. 


The nobility, the ſuperior clergy, and the whole 
court, already declared their deſign of tyranniſing 
over 
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over the fates. Thus to the vaſt maſs of com- 
buſtible materials ready to conſume every thing, 
was added a diverſity of opinions, a ſtruggle of 
oppoſite intereſts and rival paſſions, which plainly 
foreboded the exploſions which were about to 
take place, 


M. Necker thought that it did not beds to | 
the king's council, amidſt fo many oppoſite 
claims, to decide all the various queſtions relative 
to the formation of an aſſembly no leſs majeſtic 
than important. He again convoked the Nota- 
bles to conſult them: from their previous firm- 
neſs he inferred their future impartiality ; ; he was 
ignorant that the great energies of the ſoul belong 
but to certain periods, -and that they cannot be 
twice exerted. The Notables of 1789 were phy- 
ſically the ſame as thoſe of 1787, but they were 
morally different. This fault in the political 
calculations of M. Necker, was at firſt pro- 


= duttive of much miſchief; but had ir not been 


for this, we ſhould not have had all the good 


which has ſince ariſen; we ſhould have had 


only a half-liberty, and half-liberty is as impoſ- 
ſible as half-juſtice or half-truth. It may in- 
deed be ſaid, with reaſon, that we ſhould not have 
ſeen crimes, blood, and all ſorts of calamities 
poured out in torrents againſt us under the reign 
of Robeſpierre. It is thus that evil is always aſſo- 
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ciated with good; and that mankind can never 


erjoy menen ard oe 


{6 'T bs Bikes Generel met wi a ander delay; 
and time was given to men to catch the electri- 
city of ſentiment, to feel their ſouls exalted and 
their paſſions inflamed. The privileged orders 
ſhowed all their fury at this ſecond aſſemblage of 
the Notables; and they formed ſuch cabals, that 


| it was with difficulty Necker could obtain for 


the people an equality of repreſeritation, and 
could eſtabliſh population as the baſis of deputa- 
tion, ſo that the repreſentation of the Tiers-Ecat 
zould be equal to that of the two other orders 
united, that they ſhould vote individually, and 


that the ſubſidies ſhould' be proportionally di- 


vided amongſt : all the citizens without diſtinction 
of rank. Theſe baſes had been already eſtabliſhed 
by the Notables convoked during the miniſtry of 
M. de Calonne, and adopted by all the provincial 


| adminiſtrations created by that afſembly. It was 


on theſe .grounds alſo that the province of Dau- 
pbinẽ drew up, for 1 its particular ſtates, a plan of 
organization applicable to the whole kingdom, a 
a which was judged worthy to ſerve as a model 
for all the other provinces, and as an elementary 
regulation for the national aſſemblies. Thus did 
Dauphine excite the admiration and rivalſhip of 


all France, | : 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt the court and the parliaments were buſy 
Win attempting to eftabliſh an ariſtocratic baſis, 

Mably publiſhed his O&/ervations on the Hiſtory 
7 France, a work which may be regarded as a 
detail of the national rights, in oppoſition to the 

royal deſpotiſm. Cerutti defended the intereſts 
of the people with a glowing ſtyle and a brilliant 
E eloquence. M. Mounier unfolded the ancient 
archives of the States General; and M. d' En- 
traignes boldly declaimed againſt the deſtructive 
| evils of an hereditary nobility, and painted the 
juft but diſguſting picture of the corrupted ſoul 
| of Louis XI. 


= 


"IE lr is here to be obſerved that M. doch 
TE whether through prudence or through weakneſs, 
"& acted well in not deciding the queſtion of deli- 
berating individually or by the orders; the op- 
WT poſition between the orders would gtherwiſe have 
taken place before the meeting of the States 
K enen and dae the meeting itſelf would 


: 3 j F paiticn would be firly 3 to each other , 
5 a he really gave the victory to the ſtrongeſt; angl | 
thus it proved i in the event. 


The people loaded M. Necker with benadic- 
tions, and the privileged orders vowed an irre- 
E 4 concilable 


— 


their ancient government. The poſſeſſors of ſeig- 
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to France. Theſe ſignorial lords violated a funda- 
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preſenting themſelves in a body to an aſſem- 
bly at which they ought only to have aſſiſted by 
deputies. They had in their favour the parlia- 
ment and the Archbiſhop of Aix, and againſt 
them juſtice and Mirabeau: they could not but be 
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- aſſembly a member, who Joined to the energies 
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concilable hatred againſt him. The province of 
Dauphinẽ inſcribed on their regiſters the report 
of M. Necker, which induced the King's coun- 
cil to grant the Tiers-Etat, a repreſentation 
equal in number to that of both the other 
orders. The ſouthern provinces on their part 
remonſtrated againſt the oppreſſive ſyſtem of 


norial fiefs contended in Provence againſt the 
three orders who united in demanding this juſt 
and wiſe repreſentation, announced and promiſed 


mental law of the aſſemblage of the States, by 


conquered; but it was a great point gained to the 
ariſtocracy to have ſown diſſenſion among the 
good citizens. t | 


On the other hand, the ariſtocracy had great 
reaſon to lament their having ſo far miſtaken the 
character of Mirabeau, as to give the Tiers- 
Etat the advantage of deputing to the national 


of mind the powers of oratory and action, 
equally 


| _ 
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We qually ſkilled in the-developement of intrigue, 
and in the diſcuſſion of all matters which were 
IT ſubmitted to the deliberation of the aſſembly ; 
2 in ſhort, one of thoſe prodigies of genius, whoſe | 
appearance, like that of a new planet, gives a 
neu movement to the whole ſyſtem, and ſeems 
intended to change the ſurface of the globe and 
5 W the fate of the univerſe, Every page of the re- 
I yolution is marked with the name of Mirabeau; 
1 but this is not the place to delineate or to decide 
1 on his political character; we have now to purſue 
1 the firſt ſteps of his career. He firſt excited in 
Provence that enthuſiaſm which he afterwards 

WF communicated to the whole kingdom, At Aix 
| the young men of the city aſſigned him an ho- 
norary guard; and he became the idol and 
e yen the judge of his fellow-citizens, He thus 
expreſſed himſelf at the aſſembly of the States 
of Provence; Ve Commons, liſten to one 
who cheriſhes your applauſe in his heart 

F.< without being ſeduced by it! Man is only 

& * ſtrong in union: he is only happy i in peace. 
Be firm, but not ſtubborn; bold, but not tu- 

multuous; free, but not undiſciplined; ani- 
„ mated, but not enthuſiaſtic. Regard none but 
objects of importance, and i in their purſuit be 
# inflexible; but diſdain fs contentions of ſelf. 
"7 
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te love, and put not an individual i in the balance 
« apainſl your country.” 


"ok took, before the whole nation, that en- 
gagement which ſhould have been the ſtandard 
of his political conduct; but to which we ſhall 
ſee that he was far from being faithful. As 
« for me,” ſaid he, * who in my public career 
& have feared nothing but error; who, firm in 
e my conſcience, and armed with my princi- 
& ples, would brave the oppoſition of the uni- 
« yerſe; whether my labours and my voice be 
« deſtined to ſupport your cauſe in the national 
« aſſembly, or whether my wiſhes alone attend 
40 you thither, the vain clamours, the injurious 
& qutcries, the furious menaces, in a word, all 
« the convulſions of expiring prejudice, ſhall 
40 weigh wich me as nothing. What! ſhall 
J at this day heſitate in the career of 
« civiſm ? I, who was the firſt Frenchman that 

« openly profeſſed his opinions on national af- 
cc fairs, and that at a time when circumſtances 
« were far leſs urgent, and when the taſk was 
« far more hazardous? No! violence thall 
« never ſhake my firmneſs. I have been, JI am, 
« I will to my grave continue the man of public 
« liberty, the man of the conſtitution. Woe to 
8 5 cc the 


the privileged orders, if this is in fact to be 
the man of the people! for privileges will 
© paſs away; but the people is eternal.“ | 


The contention which broke out between the 
WT icrs-Ecat and the two other orders in moſt of 
Whe aſſemblies of bailiwicks, to chooſe electors 
Wand nominate deputies to the States General, 

confirmed the obſervation, that the politi- 


al ſchiſm was determined, and that a — 


ſtruggle was beginning between the public 
Wantereſt and the partiſans of privilege. At the 
$ * rſt view it ſeemed that as the King had con- 
= voked the States General, and granted to the 
riers-Etat a repreſentation equal to that of both 
be clergy and nobility; and as thoſe orders 
4 eemed igelined even to renounce their pecu- 


overcome. But this obſervation was by no 
means founded in a knowledge of human nature; 
in fact, nothing was done, or even begun, 
which could at all conduce to the eſtabliſhment- 

of mutual harmony and co-operation. M. 


decided: the letters of convocation had not even 
1 the mode of election for the different or- 


ders; it was, indeed, ſaid, chat each order ſhould 
— elect 


Iniary privileges, there remained no difficulty to 


; Necker had left the moſt important obiects un- 
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elect a certain number of deputies ; but it was 
left to their free choice to deviate from the gene- 
ral rule by making their elections together, and 
by a union of the orders. This, latter form in 
| ſome bailiwicks was preferred. Had that been 
made an invariable rule, which was only granted 
as a permiſſion, it would probably have pro- 
duced very great advantages : the Tiers-Etat 
participating in the election of deputies with 
the clergy and nobility, ſeveral violent ariſto- 
crats would not have ſucceeded, and ſeveral fu- 
rious democrats would not have been named. 
It is true, however, that the general character of 
the . deliberations of the national aſfembly, 
where the moſt violent men had generally the 
greateſt influence over the three orders united, 
may cauſe a doubt as to the good effect of the 
communion of theſe three orders. An indivi- 
dual, who had at firſt a ſhow of moderation, was 
often urged to extremes by policy or enthuſiaſm. 
It is alſo true that we cannot judge of an 
electoral aſſembly by any analogy to the im- 
pulſes which direct its movements, and which 
are frequently foreign to thoſe of the conſtituent 
body. Nevertheleſs it is beyond diſpute that 
M. Necker committed a great fault by this pro- 
ceeding. A miniſter may not always be able to 
warrant the ſucceſs of a good plan, but he is 

blameable 


# 
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lameable if he does not try all methods to in- 
1 | ſure its ſucceſs; and an election thus ſettled 
right have prevented many troubles ; or at 
Wat the miniſter would have freed himſelf from 
® feproach. 
= We have beheld with admiration the dl 
f Davphine : this province, together with Bri- 
Wanny and Bearne, had formed a ſacred conſpi- 
Wacy againſt the deſpotiſm of the court. At- 
empts were made to divide them, by ſaying 
that the kingdom was threatened with a free 
onſtitution, which, it was ſaid, was an attack on 
Mee rights of the nobility and clergy, and on the 
Iccient forms of the provincial ſtates. The 
Pieſts and nobles of Bearne ſuffered themſelves 
1 £ D be ſeduced, or rather conceived an obſtinate 
tachment to their privileges. They wrote to 
ſhe ſtates of Dauphinẽ to exhort them to form an 
ion. This letter afforded them an opportu- 
Wity of giving new proofs of their enlightened 
x - d generous patriotiſm; they anſwered that 
their firſt title was that of Frenchmen and citi- 
ens, that the prerogatives of orders and of pro- 
vinces were no otherwiſe valuable in their eyes 
than as barriers againſt deſpotiſm ; but that the 
WE facrifice of privileges was the firſt which ought 
to be Mace t to public liberty. 


The 
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The diviſions nevertheleſs continued in Bri.” 
tanny ; they re-animated the hopes of the ariſto- 
crats. The Bretons, thoſe ancient friends of liber. 
ty, were united together againſt the court; bu 1 
they were very much divided amongſt themſelvei 
with regard to the rights and ſeparate claims off 
the three orders. In their aſſemblies, the Tiers.“ 
Etat were not repreſented; for they could nor! 
regard as repreſentatives the municipal officer;? 4 

' nominated and choſen by the King. The clergy; 
| of the ſecond order, whom the inſolence of the 
firſt order had denominated the inferior clergy, 

were excluded from the ſtates. The deciſions bc : 

vere made by orders; but unanimity being re. ; 

quiſite only in matters of taxation, two orders, 

in all other affairs, dictated the law. The inter- 

5 mediate commiſſions, to which the details 0 

_ adminiſtration were entruſted, were compoſed of # 

an equal number of citizens of each order, an! 
their deciſions were only made by a plurality of ̃ 
voices ; but as the repreſentatives of the Tiers- . 
Etat were in general burgeſſes, they only ende - 
voured to deliver the inhabitants of towns from tle 
weight of impoſitions, which conſequently fell al- 
moſt entirely upon the inhabitants of the country. 


_ 


All che municipalities of "FLOOR aſſembled, 4 
in order to take 2. of the grand impulſe 


Siven 7 
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given by Dauphine, and ſent a. numerous depu- 
ration to the King, to carry to the foot of the 
throne their remonſtrances on the vicious or- 
ganization of their ſtates, This example was 
followed by a prodigious number of towns and 
provinces. The Breton nobility thought that 
they beheld in ſuch a movement an unanimous 
project of inſurrection againſt themſelves on the 
part of the people. They moreover viewed 
with a religious veneration the conſtitution of : 
Bricanny ; and this veneration was augmented by 
perceiving how greatly their privileges were 
favoured by ſuch a conſtitution. Whulſt the 
public mind was thus unfortunately agitated, the 
ſtates were convened at Rennes on the 29th 
of December 1788. The fermentation of the 
two parties was extreme, The Tiers-Etat re- 
ſolved to take no part in the deliberations, and 
to oppole to them a paſſive reſiſtance. The par- 
liament, compoſed almoſt entirely of nobles, 
blew up the flame of diſſenſion, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to extinguiſh it. They ſummoned 
the ſyndics of the corporations to a perſonal ap- 
pearance ; and this order, which it was nor 
Judged fit to obey, increaſed the general anima- 
lity. The abſurd conduct, perhaps premeditated, 
of ſome furious partizans of privilege, occaſion- 
cd a train of pernicious conſequences, A mob 

aſſe mbled 
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aſſembled in the Champ de Montmorin. The 
nobility and clergy were beſieged in their hall of 
aſſembly; and ſome preceding ſcenes of blood- 
| ſhed cauſed a juſt apprehenſion of ſtill gteater 
evils. The preſident commanded or adviſed 
the ſtates to ſeparate. They felt the neceſſity of 
obeying him, and an apparent calm ſucceeded, 
which but ill concealed the enmity that pm 
every boſom. | 
The parliament of Rennes was, without 
doubt, the firſt cauſe of the troubles of Britanny. 
That of Dauphine twice endeavoured to recede, 
but was reſtrained by the menaces of the people. 
The parliament of Beſangon did not ſucceed 
any better in its hoſtile intentioris toward the 
Tiers-Etat: and it was the ſame with the par- 
liaments of Rouen and Paris. The nobility of 
Franche-Comptẽ were alſo obliged to yield; at 
length Dauphinẽ herſelf, that nurſe of French 
liberty, had to ſtruggle againſt the pride of 
birth. The two higher orders added to the de- 
gradation of a cauſe, fundamentally unjuſt, by 
the forms, that is to fay, the low artifices which 
they uſed for its ſupport. The court ſecretly 
encouraged theſe diſſenſions, of which, perhaps, 
M. Necker alone was ignorant. The ſubſe- 
quent conduct of the court ſtrengthens this pre- 
$ | ſumption ; 
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fumprion ; ; and, indeed, we have a right to im- 
pute to it the whole of the evil; ſince the courſe 


of events has ſo clearly evineed its haſtile inten- 


tions. It is well known, that in the admini- 


ſtration of M. de Breteuil, ſome perſon having 


obſerved to that | miniſter the terrible conſe- 
quences that were to be apprehended from a 
civil war, he had the audacious coolneſs to reply, 
« We have calculated upon that. What an 


Ones Wien court What a miniſter ! 


Cabal 251 intrigue ſet all their ſprings i in mo- 


tha during 1 the elections; but though the choice 
| of the electers was frequently erroneous, it was, 
in many inſtances, admirable ; and the national 


aſſembly, as we ſhall preſently obſerve, pre- 


3 | fented a grand diſplay of talents to the nation. 


Theſe primary and electoral aſſemblies put in 
motion ſix millions of men, prepared them by 


degrees for the tumultuous ſtruggles of liberty, 
ſhowed them more and more the ' neceſſity of 


gaining inſtruction, and of knowing men and 
things; and finally became to the Tiers- Etat ſo 


many reſervoirs of information and of energy. 
There remained, indeed, the rock of anarchy; 
and the future part of this hiſtory will prove that 


this was a rock which we were not ſkilful enough 
to avoid, Yet amongſt all theſe diviſions it was 


conſoling to obſerve, that the nation, nay the 


VOL; . = human 
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human race, had attained a nobler elevation! 
and it was even then evident, that the almoſt 
inevitable ſoourge of anarchy would rather urge 
ſuch a nation to embrace a government founded 
on wiſr and ſolid principles, than d * _ 


* 
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— the minds of men i were vided by the 
moſt important intereſts, and occupied by the moſt 
important 


$ oe 
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important queſtions which can be offered to in- 
veſtigation, the cqurt, and the higher part of the 
ariſtocracy foreſaw that the ſtorm would burſt. on 
themſelyes, They accumylated fault upon fault. 
Inftead of yielding prudently to the ſtorm, and 
thus avoiding a part of its force, they did Every . 
thing in their power to render the conſequences 


more diſaſtrous, and to. irritate All, more. the 
public mind, The ey had r recourſe to one of thoſe 
methods, but tog Air to SO! 5 evil⸗ 


110 


lurion, tc to erat public nee che Tekin: 
the n It was determined to aka to 


8 gether in Paris a ſufficient number of troops to 


1 ande tha great city, A Fretence was ne- 
q celliry for ſuch a proceeding; and the following 


2 Jus adopted. The icimenſe multitude of work- 


men aid labourers flb inhabit the Faubourg of 
aint Antolne and that of Saint Marceau; was to 
be ineited to outrage; and theſe people were 
choſen, becauſe; by their neceſſary want of in- 
formation, and by their ignorance of public affairs 
in general; but ſtill more of the artifices of a 
court, they were eaſily open to deluſton. Al 
that was wanted for this purpoſe, was à inan of 
reſpectability to ſerve as a victim, and a villain 
io undertake to calumniate him. The Abbe Roi 
F 2 ſeized 
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ſeized wirf avidity the opportunity of commit- 
ting fo uſeful” à efime. This Abbé had been ſe- 
cretary to M. UArtois, and he had contrived to 
obtain the patronage of M. de Charoſt, who gave 
him letters of recomtnendation to M. Reveillon, 
a reſpectable citizen of the Faubourg Saint An- 
toine, who had a paper manufactory there, in 


which he employed a preat number of workmen, 


to whom he was à benefactor and a father. T his 
merchant Rad lent a confiderable ſum of möbe) 
10 the Abbe Roi, ho did not "keep 5 his 
promiſe of repajiment;* df. Reveillon Pies in 


conſequentce, to M. Charoſt, begging that he 


would obtain him a reimburſement'of the Hymns 
advanced to o the ; perſons whom he had patr nized: 


28 2 4a? £. Ss rity 4 $4 


M. de Charoſt ſent his letter to Roi, who tore.o eroff 


che Lignature, and wrote over it an obligation. for 
6000 livxes in favour o of himſelf. The mex 
irritated, at this,procecdipg, laid the whole affair 
before a court vf juſtice : : aud it was at this n 
ment that the Abe Rahjembraced the plan for 
his deſtruction On a ſudden a report is ſpread 
that M. Reveillen has reduced the pay of his 
workmen to fifteen ſous per day, that he had 
been heard to ſay that the common bread was 
too good for them, and that he had been driven 
out of his diſtrict for his inſumanity. The officers 


1 ? - 
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of the barriers had given notice that, within a few . 
days, a vaſt number of ſuſpicious, perſons had 
entered the city. No attention was paid to this in- 
formation; nor was any attempt made to inveſ- 
tigate the truth of thoſe accuſations againſt Re- 
veillon, which it would have been ſo eaſy to aſ- 
certain. The inhabitants of both the Fauxbourgs, 
impoſed on by the calumny, flocked together: 
and a crowd of ſtrangers, whom nobody had ever 
ſeen before, and who were unknown even to the 
inſpectors of the police, burnt an effigy which 
they called Reveillon, and condemned Reveillon 
himſelf to death on a pretended decree of the 
Tiers-Etat. M. Reveillon haſtened to implore 
the aſſiſtance of the lieutenant de police; the 
patrole, both horſe and foot, were otherwiſe em- 
ployed, and he was referred to the commander 
of the French guards. After much uſeleſs trou- 
ble, he at laft obtained ſight of this officer, who 
promiſed him a ſtrong force, but ſent only a fe 
E ſoldiers, whilſt a battalion of the French guards, 
7 then in Paris, might have prevented all the miſ- 
Chief; and they had frequently been employed ori 
occaſions of much leſs conſequence, The rioters 
| paſſed the night i in drinking, and in preparing, 
by the ferocity of their orgies, for the crimes of 
the morrow; and all this while the guardians of 
the W were aſleep Money was ſcattered in 
F 3 profuſſon 
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ptofuliöh to gain new accommplices, They broke 
into Reveillon's houſe, from whence he had for- 


tunately eſcaped. with his wife, and there they 
plundered and deſtroyed every thing. Many of 


theſe wretches, who had forced their way into 
the cellars to gorge themſelves with wine and 


ſpirits, met with a deſerved death, by ſwallowing, 
large draughts of nitrous acid and other prepara- 
tions uſed in dying the paper. At length ap- 


| peared a formidable detachment of the military · 


The mob converted into weapons every thing 
that fell in their way. The French and Swiſs. 
guards for a long while endured the attacks of 
chis intoxicated and furious multitude; at length | 
they received orders to defend themſelves, or 
rather to ſlaughter the rioters. Their revenge was 
terrible: every perſon that appeared on the roofs 
was ſhot, and the people were purſued with the 
bayonet, - Some more cayalry and infantry came. 
up, and the. cannon were pointed upon the Faux- 
bourg. The crowd was ſoon diſperſed: many | 
were left dead on the ſpot. - The people i is, in all 
caſes, at once the inſtrument and the victim. 
Paris beheld with terror that vaſt armed force 
which ſo evidently menaced its liberty. The ſol- 
diers themſelves deteſted the ſervice which. had 
been required of them; and thus did deſpotiſm, 
without ſuſpecting i it, concur in gaining over the 


armed force to the common cauſe of the citizens. 
{ The 
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The day which had been fixed for the pening 
of the States General at length appeared. The 
tk of May 1789 will be one of the moſt cele · 
brated epochs in our annals. Every preparation 
was made to mark, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the 
diſtinction of the orders; ſo determined was the 


ference of drefs,' the impolicy of irritating the 
deputies of the commons was carried ſo far as to 
aſſign them a back - door connected with a cor- 
ridor, where chey were crowded together for ſever 
ral hours, whilſt the king, the court, and the de · 


reſolution/ of maintaining it. | Beſides the dif- 


puties of the two higher orders paſſed through the 


great door. It may be eaſily imagined how | 
little ſuch an abſurdity was calculated to conci- 


nate the general ſentiments, The havghtineſs 
& expreſſed in theſe trifles ſeemed to indicate that, 


which would appear i in matters of ane con- 


ſequence. ie a 5 


Aster che bein and Rs ceremony of calling = 


over names, the deputies of the commons were 


1 introduced. The king and the keeper of the 


ſeals each made a ſpeech according to form; that 
of the director- general of the finances at- 
tracted the greateſt attention, but afforded little 
ſatisfaction. He ſeemed to want ſyſtem and 
n and the friends of liberty were diſpleaſed 
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at his haying ſaid nothing of the conſtitution. It 
was not ſufficiently conſidered that the States 
General would, perhaps, have been diſguſted at 
his wiſhing to mark out the line of their con- 


duct; and if the king's miniſter had mentioned 


the conſtitution he would, perhaps, have de- 
prived himſelf of the further means of ſerving 
the public. Such, probably, were the motives 
which actuated M. Necker; but a bold and 


e ee ow would have diſregarded 


_ enthuſiaſm which he 


rg „ 
in his place, and the aſſembly would have yielded 
to the ſuperiority of his project. M. Necker 


evinced on this occaſion that he was not equal to 


the elevation of his place, nor of the exiſting 
circumſtances, We ſhall preſently ſee how un- 


ſatisfactory were the plans which he offered for 
renovating the finances of a great nation. In 
the latter caſe the aſſembly itſelf conſulted him, 
and there was nothing to reſtrain his conceptions. 


But he was, in general, unable to calculate either 


the public energy, or the AE rA * the _ 
hoſtile to the . 555 

On the very next day the comeſt of the two 
parties, ſo inveterately hoſtile to each other, 


began to be manifeſted, The deputies of the 


commons 
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commons repaired to the hall of the States Ge- 
neral, which they conſidered, with reaſon, as the 


National Hall ; and there awaited the arrival of 
the other two orders for the purpoſe of deli- 
berating in common, whilſt the latter aſſembled, 


was expected to turn on the queſtion of voting 


* 


each in a ſeparate chamber, and began the veri- 
fication of their powers, This was a declara- 
tion that they would: not unite with the deputies 
of the Tiers-Etat. Thus the diſpute, which 


LS 


by orders, or individually, began on the 8: | 


cation 1 the en in common. 


The Suites as the ok aid, hid: even 


though the orders ſhould deliberate ſeparately, 


which, however, they were far from thinking 
allowable, the powers ought nevertheleſs. to be 


verified in common; and that as each order 
was to deliberate on general propoſitions, it was 
Juſt that each ſhould know whether 'the depu- 


ties of the others were legally appointed. The 
commons, left to themſelves, had to oppoſe all 
tae factions united, that of the clergy, the nobi- 


lity, of the parliaments, and of the financiers 


ties of the Tiers- Etat, therefore, perſuaded, that 


in ſo delicate a ſituation the only means of ſuc- 
ceſs v was to remain in inaction, and to oppoſe a | 


' who were ſupported by the court. The depu- 


paſſive 


3.4 
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1 
paſſive reſiſtance, adhered faithfully to this plan 
of inactivity. They contented themſelves with 
aſſuming a proviſional organization ; at the ſame 
time carefully [preſerving the character of an 
aſſembly not finally conſtituted, and whoſe mem- 
bers had not yet verified their powers. They 
invited the clergy and the nobility to join them. 
The nobility poſitively refuſed, ſignifying to the 
commons that they conſidered themſelves as le- 
gally conſtituted. The clergy, however, ſuſ- 
pended the verification of their own powers, and 
ſeemed inclined to act a mediatorial part; but 
the commons adhered ſteadily to their ſyſtem 
of inaction. The king propoſed ſeveral con- 
ferences to reconcile the different ſentiments ; 
but theſe had not, nor indeed could poſſibly have, 
any ſucceſs. The commons then ſent a final de- 
Püutation to the two orders, inviting them to unite 
ö in the National Hall, in order that all the pow- 
; ers might be verified in common, and informing 
48- them that they ſhould, on that very tay; proceed 
4 to call over the batltwicks. 1 , 


| In the courſe of the latter conferences the 
'Y miniſter had propoſed, on the part of the king, 

| a plan of reconciliation, or rather of accommo- 
4 dation, to the following effect: 1ſt, That the 
. meg orders, after having verified their powers 
„ * | 
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l ſhould mutvally communicate them 
to each other. adly, That if any diſputes ſhould: 
| ariſe, commiſſioners choſen from the three 
orders ſhould take cognizance of them, and 
male a report to the different chambers, each of 
which ſhould decide on them ſeparately. 3dly, 
That in caſe of a different deciſion on the ſame 
| ſubje&t by the different orders, his majeſty 
| ſhould take cognizance of it, and LO on 
it amen | 


1 
3 


* | Ic is ante: to conceive that the two 1 
orders readily applauded this arrangement; but 
the commons felt it as an attack on the majeſty 
ol the nation, by rendering the king arbitrator. 
of che differences and intereſts. of the thros 
orders. 


The public 4 to grow impatient at chete 
delays. Already had five weeks been waſted in 
fruitleſs diſcuſſions. During theſe diſſenſions nu- 

merous meetings of the citizens took place at the 
Palais- Royal, moſt of whom were men of in- 
formation, and of leiſure, young, impetuous, 
friends of the revolution, having every thing to 
hope and nothing to fear from a new order of 
things, indignant againſt deſpotiſm, and ardent 
lovers of liberty. The principal ſeat of theſe 
patriotic 
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patriotic: aſſociations was a houſe called the Cafe 
de Foi. Hither many of the deputies frequently 
came from Verſailles fo partake of the magnetiſm 
of public opinion. Theſe aſſemblages and groups 
augmented daily; they had their orators and 
their ſecretaries ; they made motions, paſſed re- 


| ſolutions, and drew up addreſſes. The hiſtory 


of the revolution will prove that, if theſe meet- 
ings have ſometimes been dangerous to liberty, 


they have, in other inſtances, favoured its pro- 


greſs ; and that they particularly operated with 
great efficacy to this end, in the early periods of 
the revolution. Hence we may conclude that, 
in the ſame degree in which the numerous meet- 


ings of this fort ought to be encouraged in the 
commencement of a revolution, they are to be 


looked upon as uſeleſs, or even hurtful, under a 
good and fixed conſtitution. It is true, that 
both at Rome and at Athens the citizens diſ- 
cuſſed the affairs of government in the public 
ſquares ; and that Cato and the other ſenators 
did not diſdain to be preſent on ſuch oc- 
eaſions. It appears, nevertheleſs, to be the 
part of a well-eſtabliſhed government to prefer 
the ſureſt means of preſerving public tranquil- 
lity, and to prohibit meetings which, when they 
have taken a degree of conſiſtency, it is 3 | 


times too late to diſſolve. 
The 
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The deputicsof the commons, frrengthened by | 
| the concurring "ſentiments and power of a great 
nation, at length took the deciſive reſolution of 
a their powers by themſelves; of declaring 
| themſelves repreſentatives of the: Ftench peo- 
| ple, and of conſtituting themſelves a national 
| aſſembly. The firſt exerciſe - of their power 
Vas, after the ſuppreſſion of the ancient impoſts, 
the renovation of them by a new authority, 
| pledging themſelves and the national honour to 
me payment of the public debt; and finally 
RX declaring that they would devote themſelves to 
che great work of the conſtitution and regene- 
ration of the empire. We owe it; to: poſterity | 
to commemorate the names of three prieſts ® of 
4 Poitou, who on the 12th of June; at the calling 
over of the | bailiwicks, joined the commons; 
, ey were called lat Ballard, and Fallet. 


* ew was on the 17th of 33 8 the 7. iers-Etas 
4 conftirured themſelves a national aſſembly in pre- 
ſence of an immenſe concourſe of ſpectators, 
who made the hall reſound with acclamations of 


* Curt cs, reors, or parochial * vs The fimilitude of 
2heir denomination to that of the loweſt rank among our 
RE Engliſh clergy has given ſome colour to the palpable miſre- 

| preſentation, inferred in Mr. Burke“ s expreſſion, © mere 


country curates, 75 155 to this part of the French de- 
puties. 


; f 4 | . f : Via 4 De 
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Vive l Afemblee Nationale ! | Vive te Roi! Every | 2 = 
[ one felt that the nation had riſen to her juſt eleva- WM 
1 tion. The court and the privileged orders trembled 
ii at the firmneſs of conduct, the-dighity and reſo- 
1  _  lution' diſplayed by the commons. This me- 
| mmorable day advanced the nation. two cen- 
. ftmtries in its career, and became à ſplendid epoch 
1 in the progreſs of liberty. Already the ſtate of 
158 things ſeemed to announce a: forced union of 
1 the orders. Already a minority, weak in- 
1 | feed as to numbers, defended the cauſe of 
| their country in the chamber af the nohility. 
| The clergy were ſtill more divided: a great | 
1 number of pariſh miniſters had joined the com- 
mons; and finally, that order, by a majority 
- of one hundred and forty-nine votes againſt a 
__ hundredand'twenty-ſix, determined on the veri- | 
fication of their powers in common. The court, 

and moſt of the diſſidents, tried every method i 
to avoid the entire and immediate union of the 
orders. M. d' Eprẽmeſnil even went ſo far as 

to propoſe, what was evidently impoſſible, 
diſſolution of the States General. The court 
was at Marly, and M. Necker at Paris with his 
ſiſter-in-law, who was at the point of death; 
and thus the king was left expoſed to all the 
ſpares which were laid for him. This is not the 
place to introduce the king's character; but it 
| 7 ; is 


* 


* 


5 
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. 1caſt. certain chat M. Necker ought, in ſuch 
2 crifis;; to have procured immediate information 


of events as they aroſe, Even at Paris he;could 
not have been ignorant of them, and whatever 
may be the claims of. relationſhip, chey ought 


not to be put in the balance againſt thoſe of 
patriotiſm. He might not perhaps have heen 
able to reſiſt the torrent of the court; but he 
cought to have hazarded every thing in the at- 
emp. Whilt M. Necker thought he was 
_ | governing the aſſembly and the court, he was 
bimſelf governeꝗ by the tempeſt, and finally be- 
came ſenſible of his own inferiority. Another 
* heavy charge which has been brought againſt 


bim is, that he afterwards participated. in the im- 


F certain method to ſatisfy nobody. Meanwhile 
private meetings were conſtantly held amongſt the 


bu 'T rudent, not to ſay infamous, declaration of the 
1 royal ſitting of the 23d of J une, the tone of 
4 ih alone he diſapproved. He. wiſhed to 


 fatsfy every body, and knew not that this is the 


nobility and the clergy, particularly by the queen 
and her party ; and every thing ſeemed to an- 
nounce a violent conteſt dende the national 
force and the royal authority. 


On the 20th of June, the lay on | ihich hs 
clergy were to have joined the national aſſem- 
bly, 


2 
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bly, it was ſignified by a proclamation. of the 
herald-atzarms,' that the ſittings of the national 
_ aſſembly were ſuſpended, and that the king 
would h61d a royal ſitting on the 22d. This 
intelligence ſpread a general conſternation over 
Verxſailles, and ſtill more over Paris. Some ſpies 
of the police were murdered at the Palais-Royal, 
and ſome abbes were beaten and ducked. The 
agitation increaſed every moment. On a ſudden 
the hall of the States General at Verſailles was 
ſurrounded with ſoldiers; the deputies arrived 
one after the other, and teſtified the moſt [ively 
indignation at finding the doors cloſed againſt 
them. Upon this M. Bailly, preſident of the 
national allembly, invited them. to aſſemble at 
the Tennis Court in the ſtreet of Old Verſailles, 
where he himſelf awaited them. The deputies 
immediately obeyed, and the Tennis Court i 
ftantly aſſumed a more auguſt character. than a 

royal palace. It was here that they took the 
glorious oath never to ſeparate, and to refiſt, 
even to death, tyranny and tyrants. 


"Thien, we detail the ſucceſſive 4 of the 
court, and the terrible events which preſſed one 
upon another with unexampled rapidity, ſeveral 
queſtions of the moſt intereſting nature preſent 
themſelves to our conſideration. It is probable 

enough 
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enough that, if the. nobility i in general, had pur- 
ſued the patriotic, and we may add the politic 
conduct, upon which thoſe of: Dauphine at, firſt 
acted ; if at leaſt they had maintained their | 
pretenſions with leſs obſtinacy, they would have 
preſerved, many of their privileges, and pre- 
vented a long train of diſaſters. In the next 
place, the court would probably have prevented 
an open rupture between the monarch and the 
conſtituent or legiſlative power, if it had de- 
| clared ieſelf © in 1 fayour” or the: 7 1 The 


* 


'F 
1 revolution; 3 he would have meter the two 


1 higher orders from making any exaggerated pre- 


T& tenſions ; and inſtead of being forced along by 
| the general impulſe of events, he would in ſome 
| ſort have directed their courſe. But for this 
Ee it was neceſſary to know the whole force 
of circumſtances, the whole energy of the 
nation, and, above all, the fervour of certain 
minds; it was neceſſary to allow no time for the 
perverſion of opinion, or the predominance of 
paſſion; it was neceſſary to conſult the inclina- 
vol. I. G Wen 


tions of tie 7 E. lat, as in England the peers | 


the Jeans raja Which Was 1 off from the 


fame altars as the commons. They did not 


fitting, the particulars of which we 7 ſhall pre- 
ſently mention, that the conſtituent aſſembly ad- 
a vanced, at leaſt at that period, with all the power 


B2 srentr nisrotr or run 


accommodate thetnſelves to Fa commons. Th- 


x 5x 


22d to the 23d. "Meaſures were taken to dif 
ſolve, perphaps | to puniſh, the legiſlative body. 
A few days afterwards a ſecond inflilt was offered 
to the nation, by the difmiſtion of the miniſters 
who enjoyed. their confidence, and the norgina- 
tion of others whoſe inclinations were as much 
devoted to deſpotiſm, as their nameß were to 
hatred and contempt. The , high arilifrac ic 

both clerical and nobles, as well as he ar 

cracy of. finance and of the law, att f 
time affected fo much Hullenhefs, . or, as 125 "| 5 
thought, dignity, that they ſeemed * to diſdain 
worſhipping the fame God, and frequenting the 


K 
e 


perceive | that a total change had taken place i in 
ideas, i in words, and in things; that what was 
now on the eve of accompliſhment had been 
preparing for above a century; and that the 
moment of reſiſtance on our part had arrived. 
They did not perceive until after the royal 


of 
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of genius and reaſon, and with all the ſupport of 
a vaſt empire. Even the paſſive obedience of 
| the troops was not certain. Already ſome fol- 
diers had diſabeyed their orders, in forming a 
| guard for: the , repreſentatives of the people. at 
the Tennis Court. At Paris ſome of the F 'rench 
guards were conducted to the Palais Royal, 
where they were careſſed, "treated, and regaled 
with a profuſion of coffee, lemonade, and cor- 
dials. Information was given, that twelve of 
dem were confined in the Abbaye priſon; and 
the people haſtened to releaſe and bear them in | 
WE criumph to the Palais Royal. In the evening of 
the 23d a furious crowd collected around the 
2 5 - raſtle - of ? Verſailtes,. and penetrated even into 
= 7 e. apartments, demanding with loud coutcy ies | 
to ſte M. Necker, who had not: appkared at the 
oyal . ficting of- that day. When the; military 
4 1 guard was ordered to reſtrain the people by force, 
3 the ſoldiers remained immoveable. The king 
ua his council, ſtruck with terror, immediately | 
= | -wrote to M. Necker, intreating him to haſten 
= to the caſtle. Upon his ſhewing himſelf to the 
= pcople, they were appeaſed ; but the multitude | 
turned their rage "againſt the moſt obſtinate of 
the prieſts and of the nobles; and the. Arch- 
biſhop of Paris owed his life only to the ſtrength 
and ſwiftneſs of his horſes. This was only the 
e 3 prelude 
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prelude to thoſe diſaſtrous conſequences _ - 
the. deſpotic meaſures of the court tended to 
produce. 


' To Woid interrupting the chain of events, | 
we have deferred ſpeaking of the inſtructions 
of the chree orders, inſtructions which were 
to contain what were formerly called the 
complaints or petitions of the people. We 
behold in them all the abuſes and oppreflions 
under whicti the people laboured; and the pe- 
rufal of theſe facred monuments of national ſuf- 
fering proves that a people, oppreſſed and plun- 
dered for upwards of fourteen centuries, has the 
whole work” of renovation” to perform when it 
awakes from its lethargy. The powers con- 
fided to the deputies were determinate and li- 
mitted. But ĩt was eaſy to perceive the diſad- 
vantages which might ariſe on many important 
occaſions from this limitation of powers. Many 
of the nobles had taken an oath; never to vote 
but in a ſeparate aſſembly of their 'awn order; 
whilſt, on the contrary, the greater part ofthe 
Tiers. Etat had ſworn not to deliberate except ih 
union with the elergy and nobility, and to. vote 
not by orders, but individually. The inſtructions 
given to the deputies ought to have been only 
in the form of advice; and not have included 
a reſtriction on che free delivery of their ſuffrages. 
. 
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It is thus that in England, and in the United States 
of America, the inſtructions are not obligatory 
on the deputies. - In order to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of the ſyſtem of repreſentation, the 
nation muſt renounce every direct exerciſe of 
the right of ſovereignty; by a direct participa- 
tion it produces a conſtitutional error, a de- 
formity and a void in the general ſyſtem. The 
repreſentatives are no longer free. Is it poſſible 
for a deputy to have an opinion of his own, 
when that which he muſt ſupport is preſcribed to 
him? Muſt not his knowledge and his conduct be 
often placed in oppoſition to each other, by the 
neceſſity of voting ſometimes from his own 
judgment, and ſometimes from that of others? 


May not each diſtrict give inſtructions, which 


from local conſiderations are, or appear uſeful; 
but which are hoſtile to the general good? And 


do not circumſtances themſelves continually 
vary? Beſides, the people at large, in general, 


judge haſtily, and are ſeldom able to embrace 
a queſtion in its full extent. Though, there- 
fore, inconvenience might at times occur from 
an unlimited freedom of ſuffrage, it ſeems evi- 
dent, that there 1s a much leſs quantity of evil on 
this part of the alternative than on the other. 


Even though it ſhould be allowed that a re- 


ſtriction of powers renders the legiſlature more 
63 ſimple, 
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ſimple, it ought not, at leaſt, to take place in 
forming a national convention, or conſtituent 
body; becauſe the labours of ſuch a body ought 
to be ſubmitted to the reviſion and definitive ap- 
probation of thoſe by whom the power was dele- 
gated, as was done in America, and has fince 
been done in France. | 


* 
: * EY $% : 
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BOOK VIII. 
Particulars of the Royal Sitting. —T/ be Na- 
tional Hall is reſtored to the Repreſentatives 
of the People. — Celebrated Anſwer of Mira- 
Beau to the Grand Maſter of the Ceremonies.— 
Homage paid by the People to M. Necker. 
The King commands the Two Orders to 
unite with the Tiers-Etat.— Project of dif- 
folving the National Aſfembly.—Great Pres 
parations for Hoſtilities againſt Paris and the 
States General. — The firſt Labours of the Re- 
preſentatives of the People. —Diſmifion of 
M. Necker. —Pifture of the Capital.—-He- 
roiſm of the French Guards.—Orgies and 
Feaſts of the Court. Reflections on their Con- 


du and Intentions. Paris Becomes the Seat 
of War. 


Tax agitation of PE public "yy and the 
regen of the people, had cauſed the na- 


- tional 
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tional hall to be reſtored to the commons; and 
the royal ſitting, together with the declarations 
to which it had given birth, were already re- 
garded as not having happened. This fitting 
was in fact only calculated to irritate all thoſe 
who were not ready to bend their necks ſer- 
vilely to the yoke of oppreſſion: it was a real 
divan, held by a Turkiſh deſpot. The king 
employed no other expreſſions than 7 will, T1 
forbid, I command. The rights of the people 
| were treated as favours conferred: by him: and 
finally, he ordered the deputies to ſeparate, and 
to repair to the chambers aligned. to their re- 
e orders. F 


| The 83 of the nobility, and à part of 
thoſe. of the clergy retired; the others remained 
ſtill in their places. M. de Breze, grand- 


maſter of the ceremonies, appeared, and thus 


addreſſed them; * Gentlemen, you know the 
* king's intentions,” *« Yes, Sir, anſwered 
Mirabeau, & we have heard the intentions that 
« have been ſuggeſted to the king; and as to 
& you, who cannot be his organ hs the States 
e General, you who have here neither place nor 


« voice, nor right to ſpeak, it is not your buſi- 


© neſs to remind us of his diſcourfe. But to 


905 avoid all miſtake and all delay, I declare, that 
„ — 


444 
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* if you are charged to diſmiſs us from hence, 


ce you muſt obtain orders to employ force, for 
ce we will yield our ſeats only to the power of 
* the bayonet.” | All the deputies unanimouſly 
cried, © Such is the eee of * 
ce . 21 


1 
1 


: Alke then propoſed to declare the per- 


| ſons of the deputies to the States General in- 
violable. This motion was adopted. On the 


next day the majority of the clergy came to 
ſhare their labours ; and on the 2 5th, forty-nine 
members of the nobility, amongſt. whom was 
M. d'Orleans, came alſo to join them. The 
king, terrified at the ie conſequences | which the. 


royal fitting had already produced, wrote to the - 
| preſidents. of the nobility and clergy, to inyite 


them to unite with the commons; he « even con- 


; cluded by ordering this meaſure. The clergy 


obeyed without heſitation; but the nobility ap- 
peared inclined to reſiſt, when M. de Luxem- 
bourg, their preſident, read to them ſome ex- 
tracts of a letter from the Count d Artois, in 


which he aſſerted, that the life of the king de- 


pended on this union. Every thing yielded o 2 
this motive; and on the 27th of June the two 
orders joined the third in the hall. In the even- 


ing 
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bog the city was illuminated, and the night was 
ſpent i in rejoicings. The people, eaſily deceived, 
ran tô the caſtle, ſhouting Long ive the king 
and Long live the queen! An immenſe crowd 
next haſtened to the houſe of M. Necker, whom 
they regarded as the tutelary deity of France. 
The ſame multitude went alſo to pay homage to 
the patriotiſm which they thought they beheld in 
MNeſſrs. d'Orleans and Montmorin, and. to the 
courage of M. de Bailly. 


This poblie Joy did not continue long. The 
eourt took advantage of the agitation. which pre- 
vailed at Paris to draw'the troops thither. The 
king ſent for Marſhal de Broglio from Lorraine. 
The foreign regiments were choſen, in prefer- 
ence, for this ſervice, and were attended with an 
immenſe train of artillery: thoſe regiments were 
the moſt part Swiſs, German, or Iriſn. Thirty- 
Five thouſand men were diſtributed between 
Verſailles and the ' capital, and twenty thouſand 
more were expected. Already were the camps 
marked out, and poſitions choſen for the bat- 
reries. All the communications were inter- 
cepted; all the paſſages ſecured. The deſpo- - 
tiſm was, nevertheleſs, at that moment as weak 


fs it would have been ferocious, had it pre- 
vailed. 
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vailed, All theſe ſoldiers came in crowds to ſee 
Paris, with which they were unaequainted: they 
were immediate ly conducted to the Palais Royal, 
and treated with the ſame liberality as the 
French guards. Pamphlets, political journals, 
and caricatures, multiplied on all ſides. Public 
opinion elevated her formidable voice, and al- 
ready threatening accents were heard, confuſed 
murmurs re- echoed, even in the Ee of ME 


_ tyrants, 


The three orders were indeed phyſically united; 

but their minds were more divided than ever: the 
powers had been verified in common; but the 
voting by orders was inſiſted an, as the only con - 
ſtutional mode of proceeding. The minority of 
the clergy even entered proteſts. Some nobles 
alſo affected a myſterious conduct on this ſubject: 
but the aſſembly diſregarded their intrigues and 
their refuſal to vote, and occupied itſelf on the 
great queſtions of the limited powers, and of ad- 
mitting deputies from the colonies. M. de la 
Fayette laid on their table the plan of à declara- 


tion of the rights of man and a citizen. It was 


decided that a new preſident ſhould be elected 
once a fortnight, taken indifferently from either 


of the orders. Every ching bore the * 
of 
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of tranquillity from the 25th of June ta the 10th 
of July following. The aſſembly, fluctuating be- 
tween apprehenſion and ſecurity, appeared to can» 
ceive only light ſhades of doubt and ſuſpicion; 
they thought, or ſeemed to think, that the exe 

eutive power was intent only on the public ſafety. 
Every thing conduced to weaken the impreſſion 
of terror which the camps that were forming be- 
tween Paris and Verſailles might have excited. 
The eleven French guards that had been de- 
livered from the Albaye were, in conſequence of 
a deliberation held at the Palais Royal, recon- 
ducted to priſon, and afterwards pardoned by the 


king and ſet at liberty. But this calm was the 


prelude of a tempeſt. The diſorders had ceaſed, 
Paris was perfectly tranquil; to what purpoſe 
then was this multiplication of camps, this aggre- 
gation of foreign ſoldiery? Why this menacing 
diſplay of military force? The States General 
were inveſted like a beſieged town. At length 
the aſſembly perceived the extent of its danger; 
and addreſſed a number of petitions and remon- 
ſtrances to the king for the removal of theſe 
troops, whoſe preſence could not but alarm the 
capital and the provinces, and reſtrain the free- 
dom of deliberation. The only anſwer of the 
king was an offer to transfer the ſittings of the 
States to > Noyon or Soiſſons, and to go himſelf to 
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Compiegne ; an anſwer full of doubt, | and cone | 
taining a bitter ſarcaſm, which proved to the 


moſt prejudiced eyes the duplicity of the kings 


character. M. Sabattier, a counſellor in the 
great chamber of the parliament of Paris, ex- 
preſſed very well the perfidy and falſe bene vo- 
Jence of Louis XVI., when he ſaid to his col- 
leagues, © I have attentively obſerved the king's 
character; you may look on him as a ſecond 


e Louis Þ © 


M, de Mirabeau proved to the aſſembly. 1 
little reliance ought to be put on the word of the 
king; and ſhewed at the ſame time all the per- 
fidy of his anſwer. To transfer us, ſaid he, 
* to Noyon or Soiſſons, would be to place us 


1 between two or three bodies of troops, 


« thoſe which inveſt Paris, and thoſe which 
cc would be marched againſt us from Flanders 
« and Alſace. We have not,” added he, © aſked 
ce permiſſion of the king to fly from the troops; 
ee but we have aſked that the troops ſhould be 


* An incident which we have received from a perſon of 
veracity will exemplify the character of Louis XVI.: He 
killed with his own hand a cat of which Madame de Lam- 
balle was very fond, and which he had cauſed to be caught ; 
and afterwards he affected to make inquiries of Madame de 
| Lamballe about her cat, thus adding hypocriſy to cruelty, 


ce removed 


* 
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c removed from the capital, not on our own ac- 
ic count, but becauſe they alarm the citizens, and 
«, may occaſion the greateſt evils”. The aſſembly 
did not adopt the motion which M. de Mirabeau 
afterwards made, to infiſt upon the icamediage. 
removal of Fs op. WW N en ow 
BY ho ip were, We at e eve of a oath 
exploſion. - No. one could meaſure, without ſhud- 
dering, the depth. of. that abyſs into which we 
were ready to plunge. Paris, deprived of provi- 
fin, was in danger of being waſted by famine, 
and ſubjugated by the ſword. The conſpirators, 
thinking themſelves ſure of ſucceſs, made it their 
public boaſt; and the ariſtocracy, inſolent and 
contemptuous, doubted not that a populace whom 
they deſpiſed, would be eaſily cruſhed by one of | 
our, moſt renowned generals with an army of fifty 
: thouſand 1 men. 


— 1155 * 3 


| T he night of the 14th of July had been fixed 
upon for the aſſault of Paris. The invalids, by 
firing on the people, were to prevent them from 
ſeizing the arms and cannon. At the ſame inſtant 
the brigades encamped in the Champ de Mars, 
and compoſed of the Swiſs regiments of Salis- 
| Samade, Chateauvieux, and Dieſbach, the huſ- 
 fars of Berchiny and Eſterhazy, and the royal 
9 dragoons, | 
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dragoons, were _ upport the invalid with artil- 
ery, whilſt another body of light troops attacked 


the Hotel de Vills and ſeized the magiſtrates and 
ſhetiffs, At the firſt cannon ſhot, the Prince of 


LTuambeſt was to ente f the ſtreet of Saint Homore 


with the Royal Allemand and other regiments 
of cavalry, ſword in hand, with orders to charge 


| Every one Who ſhould oppoſe them, and to take 
themſelves maſters of the Plate d G. Kt 


the fame fot, the regiments of Provence and 


Vintmville would have advanced from Nevilly, 
thoſe of Royal-Cravatte, Helmſtadr, and Royal- 


Pologne, from Sivre and Meudon, aud chele 

would have been followed by four regiments of 
chaſſeurs, deſtined to ſeize the gate of Saint Au. 
foine, whilſt three regiments with their cannon 
would have taken that called 4 Enfer. Six 
thouſand banditti were to have ſpread themſelves 
through the city, and to have augmented the dif- 
order by ſetting fire to the Hotel de e Bretonvilliers, 
and ſome of the public offices. Meanwhile the 
regiments of Beſangon and la Pere would have 
thundered upon Paris from the heights of Mont- 
martre with fifty pieces of artillery.. All theſe 
facts, it will be ſaid, are not proved bur they 
have at leaſt the ſtrongeſt appearance of . proba- 
bility ; ; and the conduct of this fame court in fir- 


ing on the people, at the caſtle of the Thuilleries 


7 on 
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vn the celebrated day of the roth of Auguft, 
though in this latter ũnſtance they were indeed 
attacked, ) muſt convince the moſt incredulous, 
that ſo numerous an aſſemblage of troops was 
only made with vie ws of de ſpotiſm and of venge> 
ane. But theſe, blodd·thirſty projects of a: cori 
rupt and ferocious court had no effect, and in the 
event the puniſhment ſoon recoiled upon the au- 7 
hots of che crime: 10 2N0PRTEGINNG 27 


o $197 eh 48 Nhe 583: e lis / 28 1 
E Too niueh or ton little prudence generally de- 
ſcits the projects / of che grrateſt criminals. THe 
pftrcipitance of ſome of the principal conſpirators 
vs the ſalvation of France. The difttiiion'ef 
Mi Necker had been fixed for the nighe öf the 
th :6f- July; che period which: was appointed for 
the exiechticn of! this vaſt” plot; But it was 
thought eo bel great point to alten 0p removal | 
of ther ner tbl % 03; ion 812 


+ ne) = 11 « ” 
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0 BU 1xth; M. aa ahi he e iff 
ſion ef M. Necker, who received orders to quit 
the kingdom in rwentyr four hours, with the 
utmoſt poſnble ſecrecy and diſpatch : and he ſer 
off at ſix o*clock the next morning for Bruffels, 
the road which led moſt quickly to the frontiers. 
"When M. de Breteuil obtained the diſmiſſion of 
M. cke Calonne, that ahiter received the in- 
125 formation 


ally on horſeback; the Swifs guards ſurroutied 


- 
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formation vich tranſports of rage; when the Count 
& Artois: had prevailed! om the king to diſmiſs 
M. Necker, the latter did not loſe for a moment 
his habitual ſerenity. Let us add, that this was 
the ſecond time that the king had diſgraced the 


ſame miniſter; WhO, he eee Was due men 
. Gy to the n 58 is Gar 


4 


6 0 
8 . 28 
: = "I $45; & 44 04 Þ 3275 


; The Nd, for Kaen {ncraplad evety 
day: at Verſailles the body guards were continu- 


the caſtle; the German troops were poſted at that 
Part of the king's: palace which was called he 
Orangery. It was known that the cannoneers hat 
received orders to hold themſelves conſtantiy in 


 readinefs.;, but it was, not generally knowm that 


they declared they would not fire either upon the 
aſſembly or the citizens. The other troops were 
ſcarcely any more to be depended upon. We 


have already ſhewn that the Pariſians had attach- 


ed a great number of the ſoldiers to the cauſe of 
the nation. Two companies of grenadiers of the 
French guards had refuſed to march againſt the 
people. M. de Valadi, formerly an officer of 
that brave legion, and one of the moſt zealous 


apoſtles of liberty, perhaps alſo paid by Orleans, 
went from barrack to barrack to enlighten the 


ſoldiers with regard to the real duties of men, and 
what 
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hat they owed to their country and to humanity, 

We ſhall ſee that his zeal was not without ſucceſs. 
The commanders, whoſe apprehenſions were na- 
turally excited, ordered the troops, from Satur- 
day the 21ſt of June, to keep within their bar- 
racks. On the 25th and 26th, whole battalions 
quitted them, and came by hundreds to Paris, 
where they entered the Palais Royal, in order, 
two by two, with acclamations of Leng live the 
Tiers-Efat ! 


A good and ſound policy will never hazard an 
' exertion of authority without a certainty of being 
able to ſupport it. The king's council does not 
ſeem to have been fully ſenſible of this important 
truth. The diſmiſſion of M. Necker was the 
work of a ſet of men, part of whom had reſolved 
to riſk every thing for the maintenance of their 
pretended prerogatives, and the ſatisfaction 
of their hatred againſt” the miniſter. They 
could not fear his being able to ſhake the reſolu- 
tions of the monarch, and to cauſe a failure of 
their plan; becauſe the Archbiſhop of Vienne, 
at the head of a deputation from the national aſ- 
ſembly, had, in an eloquent and forcible diſ- 
courſe, in vain ſhewn the king all the conſe- 
quences of his perſeverance in keeping together 
ſo large an aſſemblage of forces, The little ſuc- 
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ceſs of this deputation, and of the obſervations 
made to the king, is an additional proof that his 


faults aroſe from a harſh and deſpotic character, 
and not from a want of information. At all 


events the diſmiſſion of M. Necker at ſuch a 
moment was an unpardonable error. The whole 
plan ought at the ſame time to have been for- 
warded ſome days in its execution; ſo that the 
ſoldiers might not have had time to be won over 
and enlightened by the other party. There are 
enterpriſes in which it is neceſſary to be abrupt: 
and the reſult would haye been more certain be- 
fore the 14th of July, with an inferiority of twenty 
thouſand men, than on the 14th with that rein- 
forcement. | 


| 
1 


As to the hoftile intentions of the court, al- 


though, as we have already ſaid, they cannot be 


doubted; yet the impartiality of hiſtory demands 
that we ſhould notice here what its partizans al- 


lege in ſupport of the contrary opinion. They 


ſay that the exceſſes of the Pariſians, the enter- 
priſes of tlie furious demagogues, and the money 
ſo profuſely ſcattered at the Palais Royal by M. 
d'Orleans, all together forced the court to take 
precautions for its own ſafety. They add, that this 


great army, far from ſhewing a diſpoſition to at- 
tack, was afterwards diſmiſſed, and retired with- 


out a conteſt, when the Pariſians, and particularly 
T the 


i 
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: the French guards, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, marched 
againſt it. Theſe reaſons are not in our opinion 
ſtrong enough to overbalance thoſe which tend 
to prove the court guilty of an intention, not only 


to diſſolve by force the national aſſembly, but to 
execute plans of ſignal vengeance. It is, beſides, 
falſe to ſay that the troops did not attack the ci- 
tizens: they attacked them in the affair of Net- 
ker's buſt, The wanton and ſcandalous orgies in 
which the court, when intent on maſſacre, in- 


dulged themſelves; thoſe which the king and 


queen aſterwards, and on another occaſion, ani- 
mated with their preſence, and in which the white 
cockades were mounted, all together concur to 


unmaſk the murderous projects of the king 1 


his countellons. . ww 


: The king choſt as members of his new coun- 


cil Meſſrs. de Breteuil, Foulon, La Galaſiere, La- 
porte, and the Marſhal de Broglio. Some of 


theſe miniſters have ſince been accuſed of having 


ſaid that Paris ought to be mowed like a mea- 
dow, and that itſhould be givenup to the pillage of. 


the troops. But although they were moſtly men 
very hoſtile to the popular party, and very im- 
moral in their principles, ſuch accuſations as theſe 


ought not, without the fulleſt proof, to De admit- 


ted EY the hiſtorian. "bi 
H 2 When 
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When it was known at Verſailles and at Paris = 
that the king had refuſed, on the 11th, to fend 


away the troops, and that, on the 12th, M. 


Necker had received orders to give in his re- 
ſignation, all eyes were opened; their ſuſpi- 
cions were no longer mixed with doubt, but the 
foreſight of the future was reduced to certainty. 
The agitation was particularly extreme at Paris. 
Frenchmen, whoſe: ardent, lively, and volatile 
paſſions are generally more apt to burſt out in 
words and actions, than to produce, by their in- 
ternal compreſſion, a filent fermentation; were 


ſo truck with this intelligence, ſo petrified with 


aſtoniſhment, that they. ſeemed unlike them- 
ſelves. The firſt perſon that brought the news 
did not meet with belief, and was likely to have 
paid dear for his zeal. Men who were together 


detached themſtlves from each other, they ſe- 


- parated in ſilence, and were inſenſibly diſperſed. 


At length the fatal news was ſpread through 


this populous eity, and flew from mouth to 


mouth. At the ſame time intelligence was re- 
ceived, that a man, odious from his arbitrary 
principles, and from the violence of his charac- 
ter, was nominated the new prime miniſter. 
Multitudes collected together; they crowded to 
the Palais Royal by all its entrances; the orators 
mounted upon chairs, or on the branches of 
trees 
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trees in the garden, and from thence thundered 
forth their declamations. Then began to ope- 
rate, without chiefs, without deſign, without 
ſyſtem, but by the force of circumſtances alone, 
that moſt aſtoniſhing revolution, ſo fruirful in 
political miracles, both of virtue and vice; a 
revolution, which ſooner or later will change the 
face of the globe, will haſten the liberty of Aſia, 
expel the Engliſh from India, regenerate the 
Mahometans, break the chains of thoſe wretched 
Africans whom we burn ſlowly, and without re- 
morſe, at the foot of our ſugar canes, as at a 
ſtake, merely becauſe they are blacks ; a revo- 
| lution, i in ſhort, which will give freedom to the 
Indians of Peru and Mexico, and will penetrate 
to the extremities of Chili and T efra-del- 


Fue 2 


| The firſt ſounds which were heard at the 
Palais Royal were ſounds of lamentation and of 
mourning. From theſe groups, united by the 
common ſenſation of grief, orders were iſſued to 
the different theatres to interrupt and ſuſpend 
their performances. Who at that time com- 
manded ? Who iſſued theſe orders? Only ſim- 
ple citizens. And yet theſe orders were re- 
ſpected. In the ſummer ſeaſon all the inhabit- 
| ants of this city, that are at all eaſy in their cir- 
H 3 cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, diſperſe themſelves every Saturday 
evening, or Sunday morning, amongſt thoſe nu- 
merous villages and country-houſes, with which 
the environs of Paris abound. There were, 
perhaps, two hundred thouſand perſons out of 
the city, giving themſclves up to recreation, to 
Joy, and pleaſure, who, in the midſt of their 
ſecurity, little thought of the ſcenes which were 
acting around their dwellings. Let any one re- 
preſent to himſelf the aſtoniſhment, the diſtreſs, 
the anguiſh of this multitude of men, women, 
and children, who, returning in the evening pre- 
cipitately, on foot, in carriages, and on horſe- 
back, met nothing but cannon, ſoldiers, a furious 
populace, the barriers already in flames, and every 
thing bearing the appearance of robbery ar and 
terror. Thoſe who paſſed by the ſquare of 


Louis XV. and the Champs Elyſces heard the 


report of muſquetry; and beheld battalions of a 
foreign ſoldiery charging the citizens and pur- 


ſuing them as far as the Thuilleries; the Prince of 


Lambeſc leading on the troops; and all this be- 
cauſe the people had thrown a few ſtones at them. 
This princely barbarian wounded with his ſabre 
an old man who was walking peaceably along. 
The perſons who were bearing triumphantly 
through the ſtreets of Paris the 'buſts of M. 
Necker and M. d'Orleans, who, i it was fad, was 
| to 
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to be. baniſhed, did not throw any ſtones: and 
yet the ſoldiers of the Royal-Allemand received 
orders to attack them, and ſtruck with their 
ſabres the inſenſible buſts. Many perſons were 
wounded. The firing of cannon was heard, the 

togin founded, and all Paris was in motion, and 
| crying to arms! 


The "WE? guards were the firſt to preſent a 
regular oppoſition : they gave, as it were, the 
firſt impulſe to the revolution. Some Swiſs 
guards, and ſome picquets of foreign cavalry, 
moſtly Germans, occupied different poſts. About 
nine o'clock in the evening the French guards 
left their barracks, in ſpite of their officers, and 
aſſembled in great force on the Boulevards. 
There, advancing in good order, they attacked 
the regiment of Royal-Allemand, and killed 
three W at the firſt diſcharge. There ap- 
in me * of attack formed at Verſailles, as 
there were in thoſe of defence formed at Paris: 
every thing ſeemed to proceed as chance di- 
rected. Perhaps the troops of the court had 
orders not to fire until the concerted ſignal was 
given, and when they might all act at once. Thus 
theſe brave dragoons of the Royal- Allemand, 
00g indeed, were not in force, received intre- 
H4 pidly 
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pidly the fire of the French guards, without re- 
turning it, and then retreated to the ſquare of 
Louis XV,, where the greateſt part of their re 


giment was poſted, together with ſome e ed 
a few . and a corps of Swiſs, | 


About eleven o'clock the French guards re- 


paired to the Palais Royal, to the number of 


twelve hundred, concerted meaſures together, 
and, without either officers or artillery, deter- 
mined to march to the ſquare: of Louis XV., 
and drive from thence the regular troops which 
occupied it, Their victory was not bloody, 
The troops thought proper to make no more 


reſiſtance there than they had done in the Boule- 
vards. They retired to Verſailles, and their ex- 
ample was followed by the reſt of che regular 


troops in the city, 


The ftate of Paris at this time in ſome mea- 


fure brought to mind, if not the ſavage origin of 


the human race, at leaſt the firſt formation of 


| ſocieties, That city found itſelf, on a ſudden, | 


without government, without a head, without 
guards, police, patroles, juſtice, public worſhip, 
or public amuſements. An army of between 


thirty and forty thouſand men blockaded the 


655 and cut off all communication with Ver- 
ſallles 
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fallles and the States General. They knew 
neither what was paſſing at the court, nor among 
the ſtates; and the latter were equally ignorant 


of what was paſſing at Paris. Numbers of 


banditti, attracted by the hope of pillage, flowed 


from all parts into this great town, like ravens 


and birds of prey, drawn from far by the ſcent of 
carnage, towards a plain which war has heaped 
with carcaſſes. Twenty thouſand men of all 
nations, without bread, without work, without 
means of obtaining a livelihood, who uſed to be 
employed in cutting paſſages into the mountain 
of Montmartre, augmented the danger by ſwell- 
ing the crowd of vagabonds. The hideous 
ſpectre of famine ſeemed about to lift its head in 
Paris. Perhaps this was the plan of the court. 
Perhaps they wiſhed to gain Paris by famine, 
without the hazard and diſgrace of having at- 


tacked it with the ſword. Perhaps, alſo (for 


nothing is incredible) they reſolved to defer 


marching the troops, until a pretence of reſtoring . 
order ſhould be given by the plunder, which 


ſeemed inevitable in ſo large a city, and which 
*would deliver them from any oppolition, or * 
ſuſpicion of 7 


How much does the enſation of common 


aber unite and . mankind ! and how 
firm , 
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firm a bond of friendſhip are great calamities ! 
Within and without the Palais Royal, and in the 


ſtreets, men were continually accoſting each 
other, continually talking and interchanging ci- 
vilities. Known or unknown, rich or poor, no- 
bles or plebeians, they ſpoke, they aſked queſ- 
tions, they communicated their ideas, their hopes, 
and their fears. They were like a large family 
who had. juſt. loſt, by death, their common' fa- 
ther; or like voyagers collected together in the 
fame veſſel on the approach of a tempeſt, or caſt 
on the ſhore after a common ſhipwreck. | 


-- 


The W who had ene the Sos 
of Paris to the States General, conceived the 
happy idea of aſſembling all the inhabitants of 
the city, and forming them into a body for the 
defence of property, in the ſixty churches, or 
reſpective diſtricts in which the elections had 
four months before been made. M. de Mira- 
beau had ſome time before propoſed to the 
States General to create a city militia, to repreſs 
the diſorders, and aſſure the ſafety of Paris ; 


but his motion was rejected. The idea, how- 


ever, afforded, at this period, an important 
leſſon, and became the means of ſaving Paris. 
That city contained two hundred thouſand hands 


1 of 8 her; but there were no 


2 chiefs 
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chick to take the command. At the ſummons 
of a generous citizen, the electors, at the peril of 
their lives, aſſumed authority, and the citizens 


readily obeyed them. Such a ſtep had now be- 
come neceſſary : already had the banditti, preſſed 


by hunger through the ſcarcity of bread, which 
had long been felt, attacked the real or ſuppoſed 


| monopoliſers, and were juſt then plundering the 


houſe of Saint Lazare. They were driven from 
thence ; the tocſin ſounded; and every citizen 
repaired to his diſtriẽt to inſcribe his name - 
The members of the commune were diſmiſſed, 
and new ones choſen; but the great difficulty was 
to arm two hundred thouſand citizens : all the 


muſquets were taken from the gun- ſmiths; 


ſwords, ſabres, pikes, and warlike inſtruments of 
every kind were forged ; the armoury was burſt 
open, and every one carried away ſome of the 


antique weapons which had been long ſtored up 


there. The French guards, to the number of 
about three thouſand, directed the citizens, and 


divided themſelves into ſeveral corps. Their 


Colonel was the Duke du Chatelet, whom the 
people and even the ſoldiers themſelves hated, 
as being harſh, avaricious, and without capacity, 
This man would have been maſſacred by the 
people, but for the interpoſition of a grenadier, 
who, covering him with his body, thus addreſſed 

the 
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the aſſailants: My friends, I will not fiiffer 
« any harm to be done to our Colonel. Be- 
« fides, you ſee that he does not refuſe to give 
« up the cannon to you.” M. du Chireler, 
furpriſed and affected at this action, aſked the 
grenadier his name: *All my comrades,” faid 
he, „have the ſame name as myſelf.” It muſt 
be further remarked, to the honour of the 
French guards, that they were the firſt who at- 
tacked the banditti whilſt plundering the rich 
commune of Saint Lazare. It is evident, that 
with ſuch ſentiments theſe ſoldiers could not but 
act a diſtinguiſhed part in the revolution. In 
like manner we ſhall ſoon behold, in the attack 
of the Baſtille, inſtances of no leſs magnani- 
mity in the conduct both of the people of Paris 
and of the French guards. We have carefully 
collected theſe incidents, in order to ſooth thoſe 
feeling minds which will be wearied at the ne- 
ceſſary recital of ſo many crimes of the court, 
and ſo many ſufferings of the people. Iris thus 
that the imagination of the traveller repoſes with 
pleaſure on ſome beauteous ſpot, which riſes to 
his view after a Jong and gloomy journey through | 
paths environed with rocks and precipices. 
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BOOK IX. 


Siege of the Baſtille, * is taten by Storm. = 

The moſt remarkable Particulars attending that 
Treat Event. — Fatal Error of the Popular 
Vengeance. Various Inflances of Magna- 
pimity. 


Tus repreſentatives of the nation reſolved not 
to ſeparate until they were ſatisfied with regard 
to the events which threatened Paris and the 
whole of the kingdom. The courage and energy 
of the Pariſians equalled the firmneſs of the na- 
tional aſſembly. Scarcely had twenty- four hours 
elapſed, when ſixty thouſand men were in arms. 
The body of electors, and their committees, were 
permanent, that is to ſay, they worked night and 
day, with indefatigable zeal, to procure ſupplies 
of proviſions, and to produce order from the 
midſt of ſo much confuſion. M. de la Salle 
was appointed commander of the forces, on the 
refuſal of M. d' Aumont. The green cockade 
was at firſt worn; but was ſoon proſcribed, out 
of hatred to M. d Artois, whoſe livery was of that 
colour; and the blue and roſe- coloured ribbons, 
the colours of the eity, were adopted as the diſtinc- 
hw | badges of our ſoldier- citizens, and citizen- 


ſoldiers. 
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ſoldiers. But the chief want was of muſquets and 


ammunition. Repeated deputations were, there- 


fore, ſent to the Prẽvõt des Marchands, M. de 
Fleſſelles, to diſtribute the arms which were 


in the public magazines. M. de Fleſſelles was 


laviſh of promiſes, but performed none of them; 
on the contrary, he excited a general indignation, 
by giving falſe directions with regard to arms, and 
by diſtributing parcels of ſpoiled powder. The 
danger, however, was preſſing; ; and it was re- 
ſolved to procure arms at any riſk, . More than 
thirty thouſand men directed their march to- 
ward the Hotel des Invalides, the governor of 
which had both ſoldiers and artillery, and might, 
before he yielded, have cauſed thouſands of the 
citizens to bite the duſt; but he would finally 


have been overcome. The people reſpected 


his perſon, and thoſe of his old warriors. An 


armed multitude immediately entered at every 
opening, ſeized on the cannon, viſited the ſub- 
terraneous apartments, and diſcovered about 


fifty thouſand arquebuſſes, ſabres, muſquets, 
and pikes: this multitude was immediately or- 
ganized into a regular army by the F rench 


5 guards, who became 1 its officers. 


A more important undertaking was preſently 
. reſolved on; it was no leſs than the taking of the 
Baſtille, 


' (PRENCH- [REVOLUTION 17 3% 
Baſtille. The time of popular yengeance had ar- 
rived: the exploſion of liberty was. violent in 
proportion to the long- continued preſſure of deſ- 
potiſm. This was the grand, the deeiſive mo- 
ment of the revolution. This was the ſpectacle 
which exhibited, both in its outline and in its de- 
tails, the moſt ſtriking ſublimity, 
MN. de Launay, a worthy miniſter of deſpotiſm, 
was entruſted with the command of the horrid 
dungeons of the Baſtille. Shuddering at the very 
name of liberty, fearful that, together- with the 
tears of his victims, that torrent of gold would be 
dried up, which was the object of his deſires and 
the price of their ſufferings; the avaricious and 
cowardly ſatellite of tyranny had a long while 
before ſurrounded himſelf with arms and with 
cannon. He employed himſelf inceſſantly in 
procuring means of defence. Fiſteen pieces of 1 
cannon lined the threatening battlements of the \ 
Baſtille, and three field-pieces in the great court 1470 
pointed toward the outer gate, preſented a moſt 3 
formidable and terrific appearance. His ammu- "i. 
nition conſiſted of fourteen boxes of caniſter and Wd 
grape ſhot, fifteen hundred cartridges, and two 5 
hundred and fifty barrels of powder, each of an Wir: 
hundred and twenty-five pounds weight. Such was 1 
the ſtate of his warlike ſtores on Tueſday the 14th 1 
1 a TN of 1 
1 
| 1 
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of July; but in procuring theſe he had neglected 
to obtain proviſion; all that he had conſiſted only 
of two ſacks of flour and a little rice. He had 
no other ſupply of water than what proceeded, 
by means of pipes, from a reſervoit without the 
building ; - a feeble reſource and which might 
eaſily be cut off. The amount of his troops 
was only fourſcore invalids and thirty-two Swiſs. 
The caſtle of the Baſtille was flanked by eight 
large round towers, whoſe walls were nearly fix 
feet thick. In the morning of the 14th, ſeveral 
deputations came to demand of him peace, and 
a ſupply of arms, He received them at the go- 
vernor's houſe, aſſured them of his good inten- 
tions, and gave hoſtages to the people for. their 
ſecurity. A great part of the Etat- Major rc 
commended him to take no meaſures of hoſtiliry; 
but he reſolyed to employ violencde. 
From the dawn of that day in which the Baſ- 
tille was attacked, the ery of To the Baſtille! 
& Let us mareh to the Baſtille !”” reſounded from 
mouth to mouth, and re- echoed in every quarter 
of the capital. M. Thuriot de la Roſitre, de- 
puted by the diſtrict to wait on the governor, 
went thither, accompanied by two citizens, who 
| ſtopped at the firſt bridge whilſt he entered alone, 
and faid, © I come in the name of the nation to 
| cc repre 


. 
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it repreſent to you,” that the cannon which are 
> «© mounted on the towers of the Baſtille occaſion 
« great uneaſineſs, and ſpread terror through- 
ce out all Paris; we beg you to have them taken 
et down, % That is not in my power,” ſaid 
the governor; * thoſe pieces have always been 
< fixed on the towers, and I cannot have them 
_ « diſmounted without a ſpecial order from the 
« king. Having already been informed of the 
& alatm which they: have cauſed in Paris, I have 
ordered them: to be drawn back from the em- 
* braſures. The deputy; having with difficulty 
obtained the liberty of entering the inner court, 
called upon the officers and ſoldiers in the name 
df Honour and of their country to yield, and to 
change the direction of the cannon. All of them, 
by the deſire of the governor, ſware to make no 
uſe of their arms unleſs they were attacked. 
M. de la Roſtère then aſcended the towers with 
M. de Launay. ' Arriving at the top of that 
 which.commanded the arſenal, they beheld an 
immenſe crowd af people running together 
from all parts, and the whole Faubourg of Saint 
Antoine advancing in a · maſs. The governot 
turned pale, and ſeizing M. de Ia Roſière by the 
arm, exclaimed, . What are you doing, ſir? 
cr you have aſſumedd a ſacred title only to betray 
ec me. — “t Sir,” anſwered! M. de la Rofidre, 
Vol. I, I « if 
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_ « if you continue to. uſe ſuch language, 2 of 4 
« us ſhall ſoon be thrown down 1 into the fi a 
The e was ſilent. 


At that, moment the 0 on . nt the 
ſame tower came to tell them, that the people 
were preparing to attack the governor's houſe 5; | 
and he at the ſame time intreated M. de la Ro- 


ſière to ſhew himſelf, He immediately advanced 


to the edge of the parapet; and repeated ſhouts _ 


of applauſe aroſe from the garden of the arſenal- 
He then caſt a glance an the cannon, and found 
that they had been withdrawn about :four' feet 
from the embraſures, but that they were ſtill in 
| the ſame direction, and that they were maſked; . 
Fearing to loſe moments that were ſo precious; 
he determined to retire firſt to his diſttict, and 
then to the Hotel de Ville. A conſiderable num- 
ber of citizens ſoon afterwards preſented them- 
ſelves before the Baſtille to demand arms and 
wWarlike ſtores. M. de Launay went to meet 
them, and ordered the draw- bridge to be let 
down in order to admit them. The moſt reſo- 
lute advanced to inform him of the objects of 
their miſſion; but they had ſcarcehy entered the 
firſt court when the draw- bridge was elevated, 
and a continued volley of muſquetry ſtretched in 
the duſt a great part of theſe unfortunate men, 
- who 
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who had no means either of defence or eſcape. 
Their companions without the walls, ſhocked at 

ſo cowardly a piece of treachery, ran immediately 
to the, Hotel de Ville to relate this inſtance of 


ner, 2 to and n 


endif: an Angels mda nia wich 


muſquets; ſabres, ſwords, and hatchets, haſtened 


to the outer courts. At the ſame time two men, 


one of vvhom was named Louis Tournay, a ve- 


teran ſoldier of the regiment of Dauphin, climb- 
ed upon the roofs of the 
cloſe to the draw-bridge. | The brave Tournay 
| deſcended alone into the court of the governor's 
| houſe, and went to the guard-houſe to look for 
the keys of the draw-bridge : not finding them; 
he called for a hatchet, and broke open the locks 


and bolts, whilſt they were endeavouring to force 


the gates on the other ſide. The multitude of aſ- 
ſailants around the draw bridge augmented every 
moment. The people ruſhed in crowds into the 
court of the governor's houſe, and haſtened 
to the ſecond bridge to ſeize on it, at the ſame 
time making a general diſcharge of muſquetry 


on the troops. They anſwered by a briſk and 


continued fire, which forced the aſſailants to fall 
back in diſorder. This attack had continued an 


8 when on the fide of the arſenal was heard 


FS: the 
* 


gpard-houſe, which was 
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the ound of : a drum, accompanied with loud ac- 
| ckam . At the ſame inſtant a flag was feet 
Aresehing, eſcorted by a great number of arm- 

ed citizens. A vaſt crowd then advanced toward 
the governor's houſe, crying out to the enemy to 
ſuſpend their fire, as theſe were deputies from the 
Hotel de Ville who wiſhed to ſpeak to the. go- 
vernor;/ . Immediately. a White flag was hung 
out from the platform of the towers: Upon this 
fendly invitation the deputies advanced. One 
of tha multi iewed/ them a piece of cannem 


b  whichwas advariced from one of the embraſures 


and pointed en them. One of the deputies, M. 
Francotaiy advanced alone with the drum and the 
flag, in ſpite of the intreaties of the multitude 
who conjured him to go no further; but this 
intrepid patriot no leſs eagerly preſſed them 
to retire: they refuſed to forſake him, and 
followed his ſteps. The beſieged then Ppour- 
ed upon him a diſcharge of muſquetry, which 
killed two men by his ſide. The affailants, ren- 
dered furious by this proceeding, brought three 
« waggon loads of ſtraw, and ſet fire to the ad- 
vanced guard-houſe, to the governor's houſe, and 
to the kitchens. - Ar this moment the beſieged 
| fired a cannon loaded with grape ſhot, the only 
one, -according to their account, which was diſ- 


FRUITS from the Baſtille during a combat of five 
g 2 3 hours. 
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| hours, The Swiſs, who were poſted in the great 
court, had made an opening in the wood-work 
of the draw-bridge, from whence they poured on 
the beſiegers continual diſcharges of an arque- 
buſs, which alone killed more perſons than all 
the other pieces of artillery and INE to- 
_ 


The building was nil in flames, when a ! 
ment of grenadiers and muſqueteers arrived in 
the court, accompanied by a numerous troop of 
citizens, commanded by M. Hulin, who had Juſt» 
prevailed on the French guards to march. They 
advanced with five pieces of cannon, which they 
brought to the door communicating with the 
garden of the arſenal, and entered with them 
into the inner court in ſpite of the continued fire 
of the beſieged, They planted two cannon in 
face of the great bridge, and recommenced the 
attack with redoubled fury. How many traits 
of heroiſm marked that grand day of the revolu- 
tion, a revolution whoſe ſplendor will eclipſe the 
moſt celebrated periods of our former, perhaps 
even of our future hiſtory! Never were ſo many 
prodigies of valour diſplayed by the moſt hardy 
| veterans, as were acted in that day by an undiſ- 
ciplined multitude. The aſſailants, having car- 


* * * bridge, and placed their cannon in 
| my | front 
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front of the ſecond, were certain of gaining the 
fortreſs. M. de Launay might, without doubt, 


whelmed by the exploſion, the 


have made a ftronger reſiſtance to the capture of 
the firſt bridge ; but when he ſaw himſelf block- 
ed up, he loſt the command of his ſenſes. He 
haſtened to take refuge behind the enormous 
maſs of his baſtions ; where he hoped to remain 
in ſafety until the arrival of the ſuccours which 
M. de Beſenval and M. de Fleſſelles had pro- 
miſed to ſend him that very evening. He wiſhed 
to fave his life and his reputation; and he took 
e ſureſt means of deſtroying both the ane and 
the other. Doubtful and fluctuating between 
hope and fear, he adopted the moſt dangerous 
Rep, that of taking no ſtep at all. At laſt he 
eve himſelf up to deſpair, ſeized the match of 
one of the guns in the inner court, and haſtened 


directly to the gun- room to ſet fire to it. M. 
Ferraud, a ſubaltern officer, preſenting his bayo- 
net, drove him back from thence. He then ran 
to one of the towers where a part of the powder 
was lodged ; but M. Brequarr, another ſubaltern, 
_ * obliged him to withdraw, and thus prevented an 


act of madneſs which would have coſt the lives of 
thouſands of the citizens, and would: have Over- 


neighbouring houſes, and great part of che fl Abr 
bourg of Saint e The governor, in a 
© frantic 
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frantic manner, then begged for a ſingle barrel 
of powder; but the ſoldiers anſwered, that they 
would rather periſh than thus ſacrifice the lives 
of ſo many of their fellow- citizens, and that re- 


ſiſtance being no longer poſſible, it was ne- 
ceeſſary to beat a drum on the platform, to hang 


cout a white flag, and to capitulate. It was too 
late; the people, irritated at the cowardly 


treachery of the governor, in firing upon the 


deputies, conſidered this ſignal of peace only 


as a new ſnare, and advanced, making continual * 


diſcharges of muſquetry, to the inner bridge. 
They brought three pieces of cannon, and were 
about to fire; already their ranks opened to 
leave a paſſage for the ſhot, when the enemy, 
ſeeing that they meant to batter the great bridge, 
let down the little temporary draw-bridge, which 
was on the left of the entrance of the fortreſs; 
Notwithſtanding! the new danger which re- 
ſulted from this manceuvre, Meſſrs. Elie, Hulin, 
Maillard, Reole, Humbert, Tournay, Frangois, 
Louis Morin, and ſeveral others, ruſhed in- 
ſtantly upon it, after having ſecured it by faſten- 


ing the bolts. The French guards, with their 


accuſtomed coolneſs, formed a line on the other 
fide of the bridge to prevent the aſſailants from 
crowding upon it. This act of prudence ſaved the 


lives of hundreds, who would otherwiſe have . 
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precipitated! themſelves into the foſſe. About 
two minutes afterwards an invalid opened the 
door behind the draw-bridge, and aſked what 
they required? © The ſurrender of the Baſtille,” 
was the general anſwer. Then he admitted the 
eonquerors, who immediately let down the great 
bridge. The invalids were ranged on the right, 
the Swiſs on the left. Their arms were laid 
| down along the ſide of the wall. They took off 
their hats, clapped their hands, and cried bravo ! 
to the beſiegers, who entered in crowds. Thoſe . 
who entered firſt. behaved to the vanquiſhed 
with humanity ; but the ſucceeding multitude, 
| breathing only laughter and revenge, treated the 
pore as if taken by ſtorm, Some ſoldiers, 
zoned on the platforms, and i ignorant of their 
defeat, having at this moment made ſome diſ- 
charge of muſquetry, the people, tranſported = 
with rage, ruſhed upon the invalids, and over- 
whelmed them with violence. One of them 
Was maſſacred; ; it was the unfortunate Brẽquart. 
That brave officer, who had done ſo great a a 
ſervice to the city of Paris, by ſtopping the arm 
of the governor when he would have blown up 
the Baſtille, was pierced with two ſtabs of a 
ſword, and wounded with a ſabre, which cut off 
his wriſt, That hand which h had ved the hives 
of 
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of ſo many citizens was carried in triumph 
through all the ſtreets of the city, He himſelf 
was torn from the fort, and dragged to the 
Grsve. + The multitude, taking him for a can- 
noneer, hung him upon a gibbet, together with 
one Aſſelin, the victim, like himſelf, of A fatal 
Ei | 


a 


| Mallard, Cholet, the grenadier Arne, 20 
ſome others, diſpute the honour of having ſeized 
M. de Launay. He was not in an uniform, but 
in a grey frock, with a crimſon ribbon; he bore 
in his hand a ſword- cane, with which he at- 
tempted to ſtab himſelf, but it was ſnatched 
from him by the intrepid Arne. Moſt of thoſe 

who eſcorted de Launay to the Hotel de Ville 

were near falling victims to the fury of the mul- 
titude againſt their priſoner, and to their own 
zeal in protecting him from the general violenee. 
But the popular rage increaſed every moment. 
Hulin himſelf, notwithſtanding his great ſiae 
and vigour, could not reſiſt their efforts. 
Exhauſted with the exertions he had made in 
the defence of de Launay, he was obliged to quit 
him at the Place de Greve, in order. to reſt 
himſelf a little. Scarcely had he ſat down, when, 
turning round his eyes, he beheld-the governor's 
head fixed on @ pike. The people, fearing that 
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he would reſcue their victim, inſtantly * 
him on the ſteps of the Hotel de Ville. 


The invalids were preſented to one of the 
city - officers, who ſaid to them, « You have 
« fired on your fellow. citizens; you deſerve 

. « death, and you ſhall be immediately hung.“ 
But the French guards, no leſs humane after the 
victory than terrible in the. combat, beſought 
the people to pardon them. This generous 

| fentiment was applauded, and the conſoling ac- 
clamations of Pardon! Pardon! ceſounded 
in every corner of the Greve, nn: 


Eager to Fr with their own eyes of all that 
rumour had publiſhed concerning the myſteries - 
of theſe hideous towers, the conquerors ruſh 
in crowds into thoſe vaſt tombs of living victims: 
they tear down and overturn huge maſſes of 
ſtone, the craſh of whoſe fall ſtrikes every heart 
with horror, and recals the idea of the ſuffer- 
ers who have periſhed in theſe gloomy dun- 
geons, theſe terrific caverns of deſpotiſm. Others 
break open the council chamber, that impious 
tribunal, where the ſlaves of miniſterial ven- 
= geance judged without laws, and executed with- - 
|  outremorſe. A great number ran tumultuouſly 
. _ through the. priſons, deſcended iato 


FE. 
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forced open, with difficulty, the Joub and 
triple doors of iron, and plunged into the e Id 
* catacombs, dark and filent as the grave. 

old iron frame was diſcovered, ſo contrived as 
to confine every joint of a man, and to hold him 
for ever immovable. Several other machines, 
no leſs complex in their conſtruction, no leſs 
cruelly deſtructive and torturing, were expoſed 
to open view ; but no perſon could divine either 
their names, or peculiar uſe; ' theſe were 
among the ſecrets of the Phalariſes of Verſailles, 
and their hired executioners. Seven priſoners 
were diſcovered, and conducted in triumph to 
the Palais Royal. Theſe unfortunate men be- 
lieved themſelves under the illuſion of a dream. 
Such are the principal circumſtances of that 
memorable action, the ſucceſs of which appeared 
incredible even to thoſe who were ſpectators of 
it. © I know not, ſays Mirabeau, ſpeaking of 
the ſtate-priſons, © whether it be /poſſible for 
cc the mind and the body long to ſupport the 
« torments which are inflicted there; but I be- 
te lieve, that we ſhould be ſtruck with horror 
« could we peruſe a faithful liſt of thoſe who 


tc die through deſpair, or who live aging mad, 
ce in theſe inf ne 
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People ſacrifice him to their Rage, — Manner in 
which the News of the taking of the Baſtille 
w. received at Verſailles.— M. de Liancourt 
prevails on the King to conſide himſelf to the 
National Apembly.—M. Bailly is appointed 
4 Mayor of Paris, and M. de la Fayette Com- 
mandor of the Pariſian National Guard.—The 
King comes to Paris. — His Appearance at the 
Hotel de Ville. — He accepts the tri- colored 
1 C ockade.—His Return to Verſailles.— Strata- 
gem of M. Foulon.—His Death, and that of 
Y I Berthier bis Son-in- Law.— Agitation, panic 
Fear, and arming throaghout the Kingdom. — 


. — Perſons ſuſpected to be the Authors of theſe 


_ Events.—Exceſſes of the Peaſantry * the 
| Seignotial Lords. | 


3 uses ordbe Parifiats, mode WY 


yoke, and nurtured in the cap of luxury and 
fervitude, had paſfed into the ſouls of their op- 
preſſors; whilſt the ferocity of their tyrants 


| ſeemed to have infuſed itſelf into the boſoms of 
2 people naturally mild and benevolent. The 


moment in which all the inclinations which have 
been formed i in one direction forg bly 


rden kro. | £24 


. oppoſite fide, is always a terrible moment. 
Another great criminal was ſoot executed. A 
letter had been found on M. de Launay, which 
proved his ſecret correſpondence with M. de 
Fleſſelles, the provoſt of Paris. It left no doubt 
of his perfidy. © I amuſe the Pariſians, ſays 
M. de Fleſſelles, with cockades and promiſes z 
« keep. firm till evening, and you ſhall have a 
« reinforcement.” This letter was preſented ta 
him at the Hotel de Ville; he turned pale, and 
wiſhed to go out to juſtify himſelf,. or rather to 
frame ſome excuſe, probably by alleging. the or- 
ders of a ſuperior, He requeſted to ſpeak. to 
the people aſſembled in the Place de Greve, 
where the Hotel de Ville is ſituated. Two. ci: 
| tizens. took him by the arm and ſupported, him 
as far as the ſteps, where a young man, advancing 
from, the crowd, preſented his piſtol at him, ex⸗ 
| claiming, . Traitor, thou ſhalt. go hd further? 
M. de Fleſſelles fell dead on the ſpot; and the 
people dragged him along the ſquare, cut off bis 
hands, mangled his body, cut off is heads and 
in a.chelr: rage: ee him to N 10 vs 27 


X 1,7, 4 


kan big of. the Baſtille was a a thundep- 
| | brake to the court; the firſt intelligence of it 
Was. receired nt Verſailles as an .impoſtare, 
When che. ealffpirators were fully aſſured of thig 


Ati 1 7 "OP? | . event, 


bs able i in his eyes. 
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event, they took the deſperate reſolution of pro- 
ceeding to extremities. They diſpatched courier 
after courier to the different places where the 

troops were quartered; but the ſoldiers refuſed 
to obey. The critical moment was loſt. Marſhal 
de Broglio ſent word, that the cannoneers had 
declared they would not fire. Well, ſaid the 


miniſters, © preſs the blockade of Paris.” The 
General replied, © That he could not rely on the 
cc army.” Two days before, they had begun to 
ſtop the ſupplies of proviſion going to Paris; 


an additional proof that they had formed the 


atrocious project of reducing that city by famine, 


if they could not effect their purpoſe by force of 


arms. How different was the conduct of Hen- 


ry IV., who, in a cauſe as juſt as theirs was 
Infamous, himſelf ſupplied the beſieged with 


proviſions ! The events which were paſſing at 


Paris were concealed from the king, who was 


| even ſhewn every day falſe bills of the theatres. 


This aroſe from an apprehenſion, that if he had 
known the dangerous ſituation of the court, the 
weakneſs of his character would have made him 
adopt another line of conduct. It was not his ten- 
derneſs for the people that they feared ; for if the 
Pariſians had been conquered, they would have 
haſtened to carry * ce ; 


| 8 . 


_ Whilit the courtiers ſtill dared to hope for the 
ſubjection of France, and even celebrated it be- 


repreſentatives, labouring day and night for the 
public good, had not quitted the hall of the 
States General from Sunday morning till Wed- 
neſday. The benches of that hall had been, 
during thoſe three days, their tables and their 
beds. They had ſhewn the ſame courage which 
the Roman ſenators of old diſplayed on the ap- 
proach of the Gauls. They once more ſent 
a deputation to the king, to enlighten him, bu 


Rill without ſucceſs. It muſt be confeſſed that it 


was no eaſy taſk to enlighten ſuch a monarch; 
and yet it is contended that he was all the while 
deceived, though he poſſeſſed ſo many means of 
MT: ds the deceit ind ** been ſo TU 


2 


Upon the 3 refuſals of the king to 


liſten to' the States General, the Duke de Lian- 
court, keeper of the wardrobe, (one of thoſe ſer- 
vile offices which the pretended great were mean 
enough to occupy, and at the ſame time a mem- 
ber of the aſſembly on the fide of the minority, ) 
took the reſolution of waiting on the king at 
midnight. He gave him the firſt information 


of a mou chat had happened at . of 
the 
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forchand by their impious orgies, the national 
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the great events of the day, and of the cap- 
ture of the Baſtille about ſeven o'clock in 
the evening; finally he ſhewed him all the 
danger which threatened his own perſon and the 
royal family. The king yielded to the force of 
M. de Liancourt's reaſoning, and came the next 
day with his two brothers to put himſelf into the 
hands of the national aſſembly, and to be regu- 
lated by their councils. It was immediately de- 


cided that the army ſhould be ſenc to the frontiers, 
and that M. Necker ſhould be recalled. 


| When the king left the hall, the whole aſſern- 
bly haſtened to follow him, and the deputies of 
the three orders, hand in hand, accompanied 


him to the caſtle, with the acclamations of an 
immenſe multitude, who crowded round them 
and filled the air with —_— of Vive le Rot ! 


In the midſt of duke Wor 4, 2 woman. up Tp 
her way through the deputies, and throwing her- 
{elf at the feet of the king, cried: Oh, fire -oh, 
<« my king! are you ſincere in what you are do- 
„ ing? Will it not be again as it was. 4 fort- 

„ night ago ?”—* No,” anſwered the monarch, 
* no, my good woman, it will always. be thus. 


« Never, never ſhall 1 change: my conduct, to 
« my lateſt breath, 1 


When 
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When they arrived at the caſtle, the queen, 
who was ſtanding in a balcony, and holding the 
dauphin in her arms, preſſed him to her breaſt, 
and then preſented to the people this child, wo 
vas even then conſidered as the hope of the na- 
tion. We cannot but own that the conſtituent. 
body acted amiſs in accompanying the king to 
the caſtle ; it would have been ſufficient, on this 
| occaſion, to have ſent a deputation: the ſove- 
reign, by this ſtep, acted inconſiſtently toward 
the prince, and deſcended from the dignity of a 
rent nation. 


7 he 12 of his recall was to M. Necker a 
proud day: it was perhaps the moſt glorioug 
triumph ever enjoyed by a mortal. The only 
event in ancient hiſtory which can be compared 
to it was the exile of Cicero, which afforded him 
nearly a ſimilar triumph. M. Necker had not 
been four days diſmiſfed, when the whole French 
nation cried aloud for his recall. The States Ge- 
neral and the king both diſpatched couriers after 
him by different routes, leſt they ſhould miſs | 
him; and theſe couriers bore - the moſt preſſing 
letters to engage him to return, and to obviate 
his objections; as if the fate. of the empire dey 
pended on his preſence. alone. M. Necker 
partly deſerved theſe n if not for his ge- 
Vo. I, K | nius, 
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nius, atleaſt, for having a long while ſupported 
twenty-five millions of men; and that, in a = 
meaſure, by his 3 credit. | | 


At Paris M. Bailly was choſen mayor, the title | 
of provoſt * having become univerſally odious ; 
and M. de la Fayette was choſen commander in 

chief of the national guard of the metropolis. 

The city preſented, at this moment, a moſt 

ſtriking ſpectacle. Twenty-four deputies of the 

national aſſembly arrived from Verſailles, in the 
midſt of an immenſe multitude of people who 
lined the whole road: in Paris itſelf a hundred 
thouſand men in arms waited to receive them, 

The intoxication of patriotiſm, the tranſports of 
Joy, the overflqwing ſenſibility of general bene- 

volence and fraternity, animated every counte- 

nance, and appeared in every geſture. The 

Place de Greve had, at that time, become the 
forum of the French people. Ffither the de- 
puties repaired to inform them of the meaſure 

which the king had adopted, in giving himſelf up 

to the national aſſembly. 


The people added to thels ſhouts wy joy the 
expreſſion of two other wiſhes ;/ one was, to ſee 
within their walls a king, whom they perſiſted in 

| pos to be. only weak and ill-adviſed ; the 


* Previt des Marchand:, 
other, 


narch, inſtructed by the deputies, on their return» 


of the wiſh of the Pariſians, informed the aſſem- 


. bly, that he would repair on the following day 
| (Thurſday) to their Hall; and, as if every 
kind of triumph had been reſerved to that day, 
the diſſentients of the two ſuperior orders, in 


the morning, declared themſelves ſenſible of 


, their error. 


| on Thurſday morning the king was expected 
at Paris; but intelligence was brought, that 
he would not come on that day, his arrival being 
deferred till Friday. No one would believe 
this information. The Pariſians coolly obſerved, 
If the king does not come to Paris, we have 


* only one plan to purſue; it” is to form four 


« diviſions of twenty thouſand men each, and 
cc march ſtraight to Verſailles.” Ar three o'clock 
in the morning orders were given out at all the 


diſtricts, and before ſeven o'clock a hundred 


and fifty thouſand citizens were under arms. 


The inhabitants of Verſailles had alſo armed 


. themſelves, with the intention of eſcorting the 
king as far as Seves, and there delivering him to 
the national militia of Paris. Four or five hun- 
dtred deputies of the three orders were to accom- 


| pany him. The king, notwithſtanding the en- 
K 2 trreaties 
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other, was the return of M. Necker. The mo- 
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4 treaties of the queen, was determined to keep the 


promiſe which he had given. The people and 
the national guard. were inſtructed, during the 
. s progreſs, to cry nothing but Yive la Na. 
The king reached the Hotel de Ville, 
_— a long range of pikes and drawn ſwords, 
M. Bailly received him in the great hall, where 
the electors of Paris, the commiſſioners of the 
city, and an immenſe concourſe of ſpectators were 
aſſembled. The king ſeated himſelf in a chair of 
ſtate prepared for him, whilſt M. Bailly, preſent- 
ing to him the keys of the city, addreſſed him 
in the following words: Sire, I offer to your 
tc majeſty the keys of your. good city of Paris: 
te they are the ſame which were preſented to 
« Henry IV.: he had regained his people; now 
ce it is the people who have regained their king.“ 
A juſt and happy thought ! which ought to have 
terminated his ſpeech ; for what addition could 
_ ſtrengthen ſo forcible a ſentence ? The king re- 
ceived from the hands of the mayor the cockade 
of three colours, and the cries of Vive le Roi re- 
ſounded on all ſides. At the barriers he was 
again joined by the eſcort which had brought 
him to Paris; and on his return to Verſailles he 
beheld only the tranſports of a joy which roſe 
almoſt to delirium. So eaſy is it for a king 
n the love of his people! . 
bi: „ | Here . 
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Here ends the hiſtory of this revolution, or 


rather this inſurrection, which embraces a ſpace 


of fix days. What follows is only its develop- 
ment, its extenſion, its conſequence; but from 
this moment the triumph of liberty over de- 
ſpotiſm ſeemed aſſured, or at leaſt the greateſt 
ſhock was paſt ; to annul this triumph required 


no leſs than a civil war, a general exploſion ; it 
required a ſecond Cromwell. I know no epoch- 


in the hiſtory of ſtates, ancient or modern, which 
preſents ſo ſtriking 2 picture. This, however, 
is but the opening of thoſe grand ſcenes which 
offer themſelves ſucceſſively to our view, and 
which, though, perhaps, leſs deciſive, yet, if con- 
ſidered in all their various relations, are ſcarcely 
leſs intereſting, 


Within the laſt three 45 the * the 6. 
yourites, the miniſters, and their agents, had all 


fled, with trembling ſpeed, from a kingdom 


which they meant to have offered up upon the 
altar of pride and ambition. The Marſhal de 
Broglio haſtened to Luxembourg to hide the 
diſgrace with which he had covered his old age. 
Foulon endeavoured to eſcape the popular ven- 
geance by a feigned death; and cauſed a ſervant, 
who died at his eſtate of Houvion, to be in- 
terred in his narke, Madame de Polignac en- 
K 3 deavoured 
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deavoured to elude diſcovery by flying in the dil. ä 
. guiſe of a chambermaid. Lenoir, Valentin, 
Villedeuil, and ſome others, preſerved their lives 
by a haſty retreat. The princes of the blood 
went to beg an aſylum among foreign powers; 
the Count d'Artois, and the Prince de Conde, 
eſcaping under favour of the ſhades of night. 
But M. Foulon, and his ſon-in-law, M. Berthier, 
inf pector-general of Paris, offered a terrible 
example of the formidable re- action of the op- 
preſſed againſt their oppreſſors. M. Foulon was 
diſcovered, ſeized, conducted to Paris, and there 
hung upon the fatal lamp-iron. M. Berthier 
underwent the ſame fate: he had offered one 
thouſand louis-d'ors to the man who diſcovered 
him at Compiegne ; it was impoſſible for him, a 
vile ſlave of gold, to believe that a man without 
bread could refuſe a bribe. The people, ren- 
dered ferocious by the exceſs of tyranny, exer - 
ciſed their fury on the bodies of theſe two | 
victims. It i is a deplorable criſis when the mul- 
titude, having no hope of obtaining juſtice, 
think themſelves entitled to inflict 1 it with their 
own hands. 


| At the Ae Ame, and after the example of 

Paris, all the citizens of this vaſt and populous 

country took up arms or their defence, and every 
x where 


2 
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where formed themſelves into bodies. of civil 
militia. - A general rumour was ſpread through 
the whole kingdom, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, that the fugitive princes intended to attack 1 
France. It was added, that thouſands of armed 
robbers were approaching; that they were at 
the diſtance of two, three, four, or five leagues; 
that there was not a moment to loſe in adopting 
meaſures of defence; and that couriers (whom, 
however, nobody had ſeen) had arrived in haſte 
with the intelligence. The moſt indolent were ſti- 
mulated by this panic terror, and in leſs than a week 
three millions of men were enrolled for ſervice; 4 
and every head was adorned with the tri- coloured #4 5 
cockade. A kind of order aroſe from the anni: 3 
hilation of all the regular powers, and theſe falſe 
alarms prevented a thouſand real evils. T he 
national guards contributed very effectually to 
the ſupport of general tranquillity; and though 
great exceſſes were committed, they would other- 
wiſe have been much more numerous; the pil- 
nge would have been almoſt univerſal. Some 
. perſons have. aſſerted, that theſe rumours were 
propagated by the advice of Mirabeau, whoſe 
genius, fertile in great expedients of action, 
adopted this as the ſureſt mean of arming the 
whole nation. Others attribute its origin, though 
„ K 4 a on 
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on motives much leſs pure, to the faction of 
d' Orleans, which, as was evident from his pro- 
fuſion at the Palais Rau. derer . to be 
n. ole 1 5 dc; 


Theſe new oed guards ans not en 
every exceſs. In country places, the popular 
fury was wrecked on the ſeignorial lords. In 
ſeveral places the family manſions, the archives, 
and title-deeds, were burnt; and private ani- 
mofity was often mixed with public yengeance, 
Whilſt we blame theſe violent meaſures, which 
admit of no excuſe, and which prove that the 
| tyranny of the multitude is the worſt of all tyran- 
nies; we muſt, nevertheleſs, acknowledge, that * 
thoſe who for centuries had wrung and exaſpe- | 
rated the people, deſerve at mn a 1 ang of the 
cenſure, : F 50 N 

. Obſerve,” 70 Mirabeau, 1 ON how? thaby 
1 cauſes had prepared the materials for this ex- 

« ploſion. The refuſals of juſtice, the mixture 

e of inſult and oppreſſion, the exile of popular 

« miniſters, the appointment of men branded 

« with public odium to ſucceed them, the 

1 violation of the ſanctuary of the laws, the in- 

_ « dignities and menü heaped upon the na- 

| cc tional | 
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ce tional aſſembly, the arrival of foreign troops 
and of artillery to beſiege or invade the capi- 
tt tal, all the preparations for a civil war—what 
 « do I fay? for a butchery of all who were 
* known or ſuſpected to be friends of the peo- 
e ple, and who were to have fallen, ſurpriſed and 
te unarmed, under the ſword of the ſoldiery ; 
. and, to ſum up all, two hundred years of op- 
s preſſion, public and private, political and 


<« financial, feudal and judicial, crowned by the 


« moſt horrible conſpiracy, which will ever ap- 
te pear upon the records of hiſtory ; theſe are 
te the things which have provoked the people. 


* The people have, indeed, puniſhed a few of 1 


.* thoſe whom the public voice proclaimed the 
55. authors of their ſufferings ; but let any one 
. lay whether, if our enemies had been ſucceſsful, 
© greater torrents of blood would not have 
te flowed, either in the triumph or in the conteſt. 
« The people are often feared, on account of 
the injuries which have been inflicted upon 
« them; they are bound i in chains, becauſe they 
ec have been oppreſſed; and their perſecutors 
& calumniate them, in order to ſtifle the re- 
ce morſe of their own conſciences. Thoſe men, 
| 66 who ſet at nought every other tribunal, trem- 
ff. * before the tribunal of the people; and 
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he there exiſts too great a number of crienlnals 

* not to keep alive a vaſt / portiq; of terror. 

« Had the ſcenes: which have b 
Paris happened at Conſtantinophy, 

a ; ſcrupulous of our politicians woul@Qha\ 

© the people did themſelves Juſtice ; th e 
e of iniquity was full; the puniſhmend of one 

_ © vizier will become a leſſon to others. The 

e event, far Nom appearing to us extraordinary, 
« © would ſcarcely excite our attention. We 
ee might eaſily make a volume, if we wiſhed to 
demonſtrate by examples, that in theſe mo- 
ee ments of rigour a government only reaps 
te the Fuit/ of its own injuſtice. You: treat 
« the people with contempt; and yet yom ex- 
dc n them to be always mild, always patient. 

« No: there is a leſſon to be drawn ſtom theſe 

0 fad events. The injuſtice of the higher 
« claſſes t wards the people makes them look 
« for juſtice in their own barbarity.” 1E 


We have citgd theſe words of Mirabeau, a8 

an eternal leſſon to govęrnors; ; we have reſolved, 

as a leſſon to the people, to delineate in the fol- 
lowing book ſome of thoſe ſcenes of blood 
- Which they themſelves have exhibited. The 
mere picture of thoſe atrocities, which we could 


wiſh to blot from the annals of hiſtory wich our 


: tears, 
2 


- 


- 
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tears, will teach nations themſelves to. reſtrain 


7 their imp Hoſity. Aſter their crimes are com- 


mitted, ter the tempeſt of their paſſions is 
calmeg gon they are torn with fruitleſs re morſe · 
To prergit ſuch ſufferings is far more gratifying, 
is far more noble! Let it be remembered that 
| thoſe, / ho in their treatment of a criminal vio- 
late the ſacred forms of juſtice, ee _ 
| greater criminals themſelves. „ 
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Abs Event at PR aan Maſſa- 

crdy.— Memorable Sitting of the 4th of Auguſt. 

- Abolition of Feudal Privileges.—Propoſal of 

M. Necker to decree a Patriotic Contribution 

of a fourth Part of we Income P every Indi- 
/ vidual. 


1 nobilley of the court involved i in their 
ruin, as they had involved i in their party, the 
provincial nobility, as well as the claſs of the re- 
cently ennobled; although theſe three kinds of 
nobles had formerly entertàined a moſt rooxed - 
contempt of each other. Other perſons, who 
derived their incomes from the exiſtence of 
political abuſes, and who did not at firſt join this 


| h | league, 
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league, ſoon entered into it. The kingdom, 
therefore, was divided into two parties, the court 
and the people: hence the ſynonimous terms of 
ariſtocrat and royalift on the one fide, and of 
patriot and democrat. on the other. The late 
events, joined to the ſtruggle of opinions, and 
the rivalſnip of paſſions and intereſts, occaſioned 
a terrible exploſion in the kingdom, like thoſe 
eruptions of Veſuvius which, by their fiery tor- 
rents, ſpread deſtruction far and wide. One 
atrocious crime, above all others, excited uni- 
verſal horror, and proved that the fanaticiſm 
of rank was not leſs barbarous than the fana- 


ticiſm of religion. 


M. de Meſinay, genden of the 3 . 
of Beſangon, and lord of Quincey near Vezoul, 
had invited the inhabitants of his neighbour- ; 
hood to a feaſt, to celebrate, as he ſaid, the union 
of the three orders. He abſented himſelf from 
the entertainment, under pretence that the pare 


| Hament and nobility of the provinee would be 


diſpleaſed with him for ſhowing ſuch a reſpect to 
the decrees of the national aſſembly. The gueſts 


vent, without any diſtruſt, to this fatal entertdin- | 


ment: after the repaſt they were conducted into 
a garden, where the perfume of flowers added to 
re n che et. Ons a ſudden the earth 
opened 


* 


* 
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opened under their feet, and the inſtantaneous 
exploſion of a mine ſpread terror and deſtruction 
all around. At this horrible account the po 
pulace ruſhed to vengeance, with fire and 
ſword in their hands, reduced ' ſeveral caſtles to 


hn 


The denunciation of the horrid crime im- 


puted to M. de Meſmay, made the national 
aſſembly ſhudder. In ſpite of the moſt minute 
detail of circumſtances, in ſpite of the officiay 


memorial of a magiſtrate confirming the account, 
they could not believe the poſſibility of ſo abo- 


minable a crime; they conſidered the recital of 
ſuch an event as a calumny againſt human nature. 


But they were obliged to yield to the force of 
evidence“, and they beſought the king to de- 
mand the authors of this crime, by means of 
his miniſters at foreign courts, ſo that they might 
be given up to the rigour of the laws. Two 
years afterwards, as the criminals could not be 
legally recogniſed, a decree of the legiſlative 
body ſuſpended all the proceſſes inſtituted againſt 
this lawyer, accuſed both by the voice of the 
public, and by every appearance of pro: 
bability. 


* Artet of the national afembly, v 25. if. 
The 
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The commotion propagated in the capital, 
nd extending to the frontiers, by means of re- 
peated actions and re- actions, by the banditti, 
and the agitators, by journals and incendiary 
writings, and by that faction of d'Orleans which 
we ſhall have occaſion to develope in the courſe of 
this work, produced a continued ſeries of diſor- 
ders and calamities, which a long while retarded 
the labours of the aſſembly. It iſſued a pro- 
clamation calculated to calm men's minds; and L 
received ſolemn vows of fidelity from all the 
corporate bodies. It made uſe of this authority 
to allay the troubles 'which had ariſen in many 
places ; bur even this employment interrupted 
its progreſs. All theſe details occupied its time. 
It gave orders for the free circulation of pro- 
viſions *, which had been ſtopped in many 
places by the malevolence of one party, and the 
' ignorance of the other; but in the conflict of 
all the paſſions, of what avail are proclamations 
or even laws? Their ſuſpenſion, or their impo- 
tence, is almoſt inevitable in the perilous paſſage 
from ſlavery to freedom. Men of bold and ele- 
vated ſouls, and of enlightened intellects, con- 
ſole themſelves for theſe evils with the reflection 
that they are but temporary ; but ſelfiſhneſs, or 


2 Arret of the national aſſembly, Auguſt 5,1789. 
an 
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an inability to behold in the future a more flat- 
tering . proſpect, cauſed a number of citizens, 
who juſtly felt for ſo many diſaſters, to con- 
ceive much leſs affection for the new order of 
things. 


Terror was added to this catalogue of evils: 
vague rumours of conſpiracies, innumerable re- 
citals of falſchood, which are ſo greedily re- 
ceived in a time of calamity, were every day 
propagated ; and of theſe the moſt abſurd, as is 
always the caſe, were moſt readily believed by the 
_ multitude; The huſbandmen almoſt entirely 
: abandoned the fertilizing plough, and thus added 
2 ſtrong probability of future dearth to the de- 
ſtructive ſcourge of the ſcarcity which actually 
exiſted. The fear of a. want of corn is the 
ſureſt means of rendering its dearneſs permanent. 
The miſcreants had the audacity to cut down the 
wheat while it was green. They endeavoured 
to drive the people to the laſt exceſſes, that by 
means of licentiouſnefs they might again be ſub- 
jected to the degrading yoke of deſpotiſm. 
They even went ſo far as to conceal the grain, 
and to make a wilful waſte of it; and to add to 
the infamy of ſuch a conduct, they afterwards caſt 
the odium of cheir deteſtable artifices on the 
| victims 
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vidims whom they wiſhed to deftroy. The 
populace, ſtimulated to fury, taged like a tiger 
caught in the toils: meanwhile hired ruffians 
mixed with the crowd, and bathed themſelves in 
blood, for the ſole purpoſe of ſtigmatiſing the 
multitude with the infamy of their crimes, and 
of calumniating thoſe whom they had previouſly 
miſled, It was thus that the unhappy Sauvage 
was butchered in a riot at Saint Germain, by 
the bad of ſome unknown miſereants. 


| One of the greateſt misfortunes of the —_ 
ple is, that they can never arrive at liberty with=-- 
out paſſing through the blood-ftained path of 
- anarchy. Switzerland alone has eſcaped this evil. 
The horrors which ſo long prevailed in France, 
and the long and tragical torrent of all kinds of 
crimes, undoubtedly form a very painful taſk to 
. any one who writes the annals of our' revolution. 
We ſhall abridge, as much as poſſible, thoſe 
gloomy pages marked with the blood of the 
innocent; we ſhall have bur too many ſcenes, 
even of a more aſſlicting nature, to deſcribe un- 
der the decemvirate. The atrocities which we 
are about to delineate ſpread fo univerſal a ter- 
' for, that ſome members, even of the conſtituent : 
body, thought their perſonal inviolability uncer- 
| _ © tain. 
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kia. The animated Cazalès, and the impetuous 
d Epremefib, both fled: and che celebrated 
Maury, who had more than once been oppoſed 
to Mirabeau, though with the ſame di ſpropor- 
tion as Æſchines bore to Demoſthenes, haſtened 


rapidly toward the frontiers, but was arreſted at 


Peronne, and forced to return to the national 
aſſembly. The Abbe Maury did not on this 
occaſion ſhew the fame courageous coolneſs and 
preſence of mind which he afterwards diſplayed, 
when being one day ſurrounded by an enraged 
multitude, who threatened to hang him up on 


the fatal lamp-iron, he averted their fury by this 


happy reply: * Well, gentlemen, if you ſhould 
« hang me on this lamp-iron, do you think you 


= will ſce the clearer ?” His wit was eee 


has ſaved his life. 


— 


Let us return to the ES] of thoſe calami- 
. view of thoſe various. exceſſes which ſullied this 
period of the revolution. In the night of Sa- 

turday the iſt of Auguſt, there was a tumult at 


- Saint Denys, under pretence of the dearneſs of 


bread. The mayor, M. Chatel, had undertaken 
- te office of diſtributing the corn: he had for 
two days given notice that bread was ſcarce at 
Paris, and that the bread eaten there was of the 
kind which the bakers of Saint Denys were di- 


Pol. I : L | rected 
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refed to make. This bread, conſiſting of 4 


mixture of barley,.rye, and wheat, being badly 


baked, through the haſte or negligence of the 
bakers, occaſioned a general murmuring. The 
people, however, ſeemed diſpoſed to be patient; 
but on that very evening ſeveral inhabitants of 
the place brought ſome bread of a very good 
quality from Paris, and afferted that there was 
great abundance in that city. In an inſtant an 
univerſal tumult was excited. A body of work- 
men hurried to the mayor's houſe, and obliged 
him to aſſeſs the price of bread at eight ſous 
the loaf of four pounds weight. But the mul- 
titude, excited by thoſe artizans of diſcord, thoſe 
trumpeters of death, thoſe men whoſe trade is 
aſſaſſination, ruſhed into the wildeſt exceſſes, and 
butchered, with an unheard-of refinement of bar- 
barity, an unhappy man, who, during the pre- 
ceding winter, had been the means of procuring 
an abundant proviſion for the Poor. 


At Coin M. de Belzunce, on other pretences, 
underwent a ſimiliar fate. At Straſburg one re- 
giment was excited againſt another. Almoſt 
every where the people, trampled on by the 
pride of the nobles, tortured and haraſſed by the 
judicial deſpotiſm, goaded and fubjugated by the 
fanaticiſm of the prieſts, cruſhed by the abuſes of 

privilege 
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pilvilege and feudaliſm; by the ven of finan- 
cial oppreſſion, and by the iron rodiof miniſterial 
tyranny, and. paying with their ſwrat for the glit- 
tering and oſtentatious luxury of the great, cauſed 
an impetuous reaction on their oppreſſors, and 
| ſurpaſſed even their executioners in ferocity. 
M. de Monteſfon was ſhot at Mans, after having 
ſeen his father-in-law butchered before his eyes. 
In Languedoc, M. Barras was cut in pieces in 
the preſence of his wife, who was juſt ready to 
lie- in. In Nermandy, a paralytic old noble- 
man was thrown on a flaming pile of wood, 
from which his friends could not draw him until 
his hands were almoſt burnt off. In Franche- 
Comte, the Princeſs de Liſtenay was compelled 
to diſavow her titles, with the axe ſuſpended over 
her head, We will not ſpeak of Madame de 
Tonnerre, nor of M. Lallemand, nor of M. 
d' Ambli who was thrown naked upon a Yung- 
hill, whilſt the cannibals, who had torn out his 
hair and eyebrows by the roots, danced like 
ſavage beaſts around him. Our pen refuſes with 
diſguſt to trace a long detail of ' ſimilar crimes, 
which differ only in the degree of their barbarity. 
Theſe examples are; without doubt, more than 
enough to prove to the tyrannifing orders, that 
their oppreſſions are only the ſeeds of thoſe ſuf- 
hows. s and calamities which their poſterity will 
KS = :  afluredly 
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aſſuredly reap. The ſame events will teach the 
people, that a oontempt of the laws, and a neglect 
c che ſacted feelings of humanity, will degrade 
them-to a level with thoſe nations of cannibals 
15 me exiſtence ſeems to ſhock belief, 


”Y 


- Phe Aden 1 was ehe afficted with 
dar fbi of anarchy; but it knew that the paſ- 
fagefrom evil to good is, in a vaſt-empire, no leſs 
terrible than the evil itſelf; it did not therefore 
de ſpair of the ſalvation of the country and of the 
re-eftabliſhment of the laws. Let us haſten to al- 
leviate the impreſſions of grief and horror which 
the recital of ſo many crimes has excited; and let 
us follow the legiſlative: labours of the aſſembly. 
They-apitared the queſtion of the famous declara- 
tion of the rights of man; but the diſturbances in 
the provinces, obliged them to ſuſpend this diſcuſ- 
ion, and 0 iſſue a decree *, obliging alb the citi- 
nens to return to order, not to ſeparate the rights 
of man from his duties, to pay the legal taxes, and 
to reaſſume the ſacred cuſtom of ſubmiſſion to the 
law. M. de Noailles, on a ſudden, demanded the 
attention of the aſſembly: he declared, that unleſs 
the cauſe of theſe popular diſturbances were re- 
moved, the decrees paſſed againſt them would be 
illuſory and uſeleſs; that this cauſe was to be found 


" Sitting of the 3d of Auguſt 1789. | 


in 
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in the oppreſſive taxes which the pedple paid that 
this burden muſt be lightened, and a deerer paſſed 
ot an equal diſttibutionof the impoſta; that feudal 
rights ſhould be redeemable; and that all the per- 
ſonalſervices fneuld be aboliſſied withoutpurchaſe; 
Another member of the nobility, M. d' Aiguillonʒ 
ſeconded this propoſal. He obſerved, łhat be- 


fare they gave to France a couſtitution, they - 


ought. to. confer on her benefits of a more urgent 
nature, and ſuch as the circumſtances imperi- 
oully demanded. Then took place the memora- 
ble ſecne of the 4th af Auguſt. The aſſęmibiy, 
which: had been for ſeveral days wholly: employ 
ed on the conſtitution, which had gi ven itſelf up 
with ardour to the profound and ſeriom diſcuſ- 


ſions of natural right, and had treated on the 


moſt difficult and abſtract, but at the: fame: time 
the moſt intereſting queſtions. of -metaphyſics, 
now proceeded at once to the moſt deciſi o 
meaſures, and, on a ſudden, changed the! ma 
jeſtic gravity. of the moſt weighty deliberations * 
into an affecting ſcene of enthuſiaſm, an intoxi- 
Cation of public ſpirit, a conteſt of genexous and 

patriotic ſacrifices, This ſitting was ill judged 
of by thoſe who did not obſerve that it was ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the moſt enormous evils, the 
evils of anarchy, and that the greater part of 
_ ſacrifices were either directed by the in- 


L 3 ſtructions 
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ſtructions of the different ores; or evidenely r ro · 
quiſite to ſerve as the baſes of a new conſtitution · 
It was neceſſary to extirpate the laſt ſeeds of the 

feudal government, the laſt roots of that Gothic 
tree of feudaliſm, whoſe. branches overſhadowed 
the whole ſurface of the empire, and blaſted its 
ſoil with barrenneſs. No leſs animating was it to 
behold the nobles and the: clergy ſacrificing the 
rights of hunting and fiſhing, of warrens and dove- 
houſes; to ſee the pariſh miniſters making a ſae 
crific of their perquiſites, and the beneficiaries de- 
claring that they would confine themſelves to one 
benefice; the ſeignorial lords acknowledging the 
neceſſity of a redemption of the feudal rights; and 
the whole of the clergy giving up their tithes; 
and confiding to the honour and piety of the na- 
tion for the ſupport of religion and its miniſters. 
Above all, it afforded a'grand and ſtriking hope 
of the. univerſal regeneration of the empire to 
behold the deputies of the Pays d'Etat, and of 
ſeveral privileged towns, advancing in ſucceſſion, 
with a patriotic eagerneſs, to offer up the facri- 
fice of their ancient rights and charters, and to 
proclaim their wiſh that there ſhould be no longen 
any provinces, but one ſole nation, one ſole fa- 
mily, one ſole empire. The aſſembly prohibit- 
ed the high price of judicial charges: it was not 


furpriſing that -o—_ ſhould be ſold, in a ſtate 
x where 
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| where the right of. diſtributing it was purchaſed. 
The right of wardenſhip was alſo ſuppreſſed, 
Thus was in an inſtant levelled, a great part of 
the. career which the courage of the aſſembly 
had opened to itſelf; a career which would have 
been terrible and arduous, . but for the exertions 
of that night, in which a few hours did more. for 
the happineſs of mankind and the univerſal pro- 
greſs of reaſon, than could have been expected 


from the labqurs of a century. But at the view 


of that enormous maſs of abuſes which was at 
once deſtroyed, a very natural reflection preſents 
itſelf to the mind: did the 1 INVENTOTS « of this mon- 
ſtrous, this incredible ſyſtem, i imagine Shemlelves 
er or leſs than man ? E e 
| The — of pr tk * of actin was 
continued i in many parts of the country. Bands of 
robbers, taking advantage of the ſtate of circum- 
ſtances, ſpread themſelves through ſeveral pro- 
vinces, ſetting fire to property, without even diſ- 
 tinguiſhing to what party the proprietors belong- 
ed. The national aſſembly ordered. that ſevere 
proſecutions ſhould be inſtituted. againſt the miſ- 
creants. Meanwhile the decrees; of the 4th of 
Auguſt were drawn up; and a proclamation was 


made of the ſolemn. act by which the feudal go- 
L4 vernment 


V 
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vernment had been aboliſficd. This proclama- 
tion conſecrated ſo great an act of juſtice, fo great 
a benefit conferred upon mankind, not by _—_ 

ple! law, but 7055 afrarticlc ao the coniſtivatioh,. 9059 


þ 


. 8 71 al 


LS 
+ „ 


It ſeemed as everyday was to oed new 
obſtacle to the progreſs of the revolution. Scarce- 
y had the five firft arrictes of the decree of the 4th 
of Auguft been diſcuſſed, when M. Necker came 
to ſtate to the afſembly that the public receipt was 
unequal to its expenditure. Amongſt other re- 
medies he propoſed to require of each citizen's 
patriotic contribution of the fourth: part of his 
income. The affembly was firuck with terror 
at the idea; but Mirabeau, with more than his 
uſual eloquence, with an animation of geſture and 
countenance, and with x voice of thunder, pre- 
vailed on the affembly to decree with confidence 
the meaſure propoſed by the mĩniſter: a menfurs 
which, preſenting no grandeur of conception, no 
ſyſtem of renovation, afforded ftuhdard of his di- 
minutive genius, and annihilated his pretenſions ts 
glory: The enemies of the public weal, obſerv- 
ing the finances embarraſſed the executive power 
paraliſed' in all its parts, the tribunals without 
force, the magiſtrates without: authority, and the. 
cp nn a prey to ebe violenee of the mul- 
titude, 
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titads,: ſtill nouriſhed the parricidal hope of be- 
holding the nation reduced to a total diforga- 


nization; but light ſuddenly beamed from the 


midſt of darkneſs, order ſprung from the womb 
of chaos, New bonds of ſubordination extend- 

ed themſelves from one extremity of the king · 
dem to the other: each city revived within 
its walls that municipal government which was 
—_— fo falutary, ſo defirable by our anceſ- 


Neceſſity, and the deſire of a common 


pris accelerated the eftabliſhment of this pa- 
ternal adminiſtration, which, joined to the form< 


ation of the national militia, in a great meafure 


ſubdued the anarchy, and inſpired terror into the 
banditti and the counter-revolutioniſts. It is no 


leſs true than conſoling to obſerve, that ſo com- 


plete a revolution in the exiſting manners, laws, 


and prejudices would probably, in a nation lefs 
civilized and leſs ſocial, have cauſed greater tor- 


rents of blood to flow, and would have been ſul- 
lied by a greater number of crimes; for thoſe 
committed at a ſubſequent period by the de- 
cemvirs and their agents were directed againſt 
the majority of the nation, and are not to be laid 
to its charge. We ought not therefore to be 
aſtoniſhed that ſuch diſorders followed the revo- 
lutionary criſis; but that thoſe diſorders were not 

| infinitely 
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infinitely greater. After eight centuries of op 

preſſion, of languor, and of lethargy, the people 
awoke, and beheld themſelves ſuddenly inveſted 
with ſovereign power; they uſed it as a new 
weapon, which 1t is impoſſible to handle with- 
out danger; they drank out of the cup of liberty, 
which was to them as an intoxicating draught to 
a ſavage. They abuſed their power, but there is 
ſcarcely another nation which, inthe career of vic- 
tory, would have diſplayed ſo much moderation. 
Conſder the conduct of the Engliſh when excited 
by Gordon againſt the Catholics, even in pre- 
fence of a conſolidated and vigorous govern- 
ment! Suppoſe them placed in the abſence of 
all authority and all law, in the ſtate of anarchy 
in which we were, and you would ſee them ſpill 
oceans of blood. Remember the barbarous wars 
which the Engliſh carried on in India! Remem- 
ber, that in America they offered the ſavages a 

reward for every American ſcalp which wp 2 
ſhould bring in! | > | 


I know nothing ſo attractive, nothing ſa 
fruitful in inſtruction of every kind, as the 
hiſtory of thoſe events which preceded and 
which followed the long and intereſting ſtruggle 
of the revolution, down to the very moment in 


which 


GS 
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which T write. Above all, the diſcuſſions to 
which it has given birth, and the great queſtions 
which it has refolved, demand our attention. In 
the following Book we ſhall preſent a ſketch of 
thoſe which occupied the conſtituent aſſembly 
immediately . after the abolition of the "OE 


nn rnment. 
BOOK XII. 
: Character of the French Nation, and of the pbilo- 


 Sophical and political Writers of that Period. | 


Declaration of the Ri ghts of Man, — Re- 
| fleftions on that Subject. — Plans of Meſſrs. La 


Fayette, Syeyes, and Mounier,—Opening of the 
. Diſcuſſions on the Conſtitution. —+Of the Veto: 


and of the Queſtion, whether the Aſſembly ſhould 
_ be divided into two Chambers ?—Elevation of. 
_ the Biſhop of Langres to the Preſidency. 


Alves having deſtroyed every kind of ſervi- 
tude, the aſſembly, finding itſelf in a great meaſure 


freed from the ruins of feudaliſm, at length em- 


ployed itſelf in laying the foundations of a free 
conſtitution, and in elevating the majeſtic edifice 
of liberty. It ſeems eſſential, in this place, to 
deſcribe the ſpirit of the nation at the moment 

us when 
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when the legiſlators were engaging in the moſi 
important diſcuſſion; at the moment when they 


were about to dehberate on the declaration of 


rights, on the royal fanction, on the: veto, on the 
diviſion of the legiſlative body, and finally, on 
the organization, of the exegutive , power. We 
have already ſhewn, in the beginning of this 
work, who thoſe writers were that for a long 
time had influenced the nation, and had ripened 
it for the revolution : it remains to be obſerved, 
in order to give a juſt idea of the ſpirit which at 
that time prevailed, that to the great writers 
whom we have mentioned, there was unfortu⸗ 
mately added a number of journaliſts, moſt of 
them calculated to miſlead the public. A great 
writer is, without doubt, the firft of men. 
A Journaliſt, who is wiſe, enlightened, and zea- 
loufly attached to ſocial order, may make his 


Journal a real code of public juſtice. He may, 


eſpecially in a time of revolution, exerciſt the 


moſt honourable kind of magiſtracy, the ma- 


giſtraey of opinion; he may become the eſte 
bliſhed orator, the inſtructor, the moral officer, 
and the true regulator both of the people and of 
the government ; but he becomes a general evil, 
if he paſſes the limits of virtue, honour, and 
truth. Unfortunately there appeared at this 
8 two hundred newſpapers each * 3 as 
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many reports of the proceedings of the aſſembly, 
under a hundred different forms and titles; an 
equal number of pamphlets, eritical, political, 
and œconomical. In this paper Warfare, the 
viſionary and the man of ſober judgment did 
not contend with equal arms. It is eaſy to ima- 
gine, that the writer .of exaggeration will much 
ſooner gain followers than the timid and cau- 
tious reaſoner. We muſt allow, that when the 
only queſtion was, how to overturn thoſe co- 
loſſuſes of gold which trampled on the people, 
when it was neceſſary to conquer the Baſtille, it 
was then a proper moment to inflame the public 
enthuſiaſm, to elevate the public mind. But 
when the reyolution, that is to ſay, the work of 
ſubverſion and of deſtruction, was completed, 
the moſt judicious caution became a duty; but 
it was a duty which few of the democratical 


writers kept in view, leſs, perhaps, from criminal 


intentions than from a defect of judgment. It 
is but too true in politics, as in literature, that 
nothing is worſe than a half- knowledge. Ca- 
mille Deſmoulins, Louſtalot, and other writers 
of that caſt, fell into convulſions on hearing 
mention made of a balance of powers, or a 

counterpoiſe of the conftituted authorities ; Mon- 


teſquieu was, in their eyes, but a ſcholar in poli 


tics; the American conſtitution was too ſervile, 
ö f | * that 
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that of England contemptible. The principal 
idea which directed them, and which alſo di- 
rected the leaders of the aſſembly, an idea whick 


long contributed to augment our evils, was, that 
it was neceſſary to give to France a conſtitution 
. abſolutely new: M. Mounier himſelf has hinted 


at this idea in his New Ob/ervations on the States 
General. The ariſtocratical party, at that time; 
poſſeſſed ſome writers of eminence and inform- 
ation ; among theſe we may diſtinguiſh M. Mal- 
let du Pan. But theſe writers, by decrying; 


with too much heat and animoſity, all the pro- 


ceedings of the aſſembly, and by inceſfintly la- 
menting the fate of the privileged claſſes, loſt 
that influence which they would otnerwiſe have 
poſſeſſed when they advanced the principles of 
good legiſlation and ſound morality. Mirabeau; 
who was a long time the oracle of the violent 


party, in vain developed, at laſt, more- moderate 
principles; he was overborne by the torrent of 


de MPEracy- 


A great ſtruggle aroſe in he boſom of the 


national aſſembly ; it firſt began to appear on 


diſcuſſing the declaration of rights; but grew to 
ſtill greater heights on the queſtion relative to 
the part which the king ſhould have in legiſla- 
tion. The aſſembly wiſhed to begin with de- 

creeing 


creeing the declaration of rights as the firſt ſtone 
in the foundation of the political edifice. This, 
which was to com prehend only ſome eternal 
truths applicable to all forms of 'gdvernment, 
appenred, at firſt ſight, to be 4 very {imple ope- 
ration, and ſuſceptible of little oppoſition or un- 
certainty ; but it was quickly perceived, that 
nothing is more difficult, or, perhaps, more 
dangerous, than openly to proclaim theſe grand 
and abſtract principles to the multitude, who are 
ſo ready to embrace every thing that ſeems to 
favour or excuſe licentiouſneſs, and to reject 
ey thing which has a contrary — 


New 1 5 for the declaration of ri ;ghts were 
every day preſented. The difficulties ſeemed 
continually to- increaſe; and the wiſeſt men 
feared, with reaſon, as the event has ſince 
proved, that the declaration of the rights of 
man would rather become a declaration of war 
between the different claſſes of the ſocial hier- 
archy. Amongſt the numerous plans which were 
preſented, the moſt diſtinguiſhed were. thoſe of 
M. de la Fayette, of the Abbe Syeyes, and of 
M. Mounier. The firſt, in its clearneſs and 
ſimplicity, reſembled the admirable declaration 


adopted i in the American conſtitution; perhaps 
| | it 
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it was the beſt adapted 0 its cid in t ten⸗ 
dered its truths more popular by preſenting 
them in the Sight of a train of facts, and not 


ned to require ſtill further developement: 
M. Syeyes's plan, graſping, if we may ſo ſay, the 
firſt elements of human nature, and purſuing 
them with his accuſtomed powers of logic into 
all the ſocial combinations, obtained the greateſt 
number of ſuffrages: we muſt, however, ob- 

ſerve, that it contained many of thoſe half-truths, | 
thoſe principles which are more juſt in theory 
than applicable to the ſocial ſtate, M. Mounier 
came very near in principles to M. de la Fayette. 
M. de Mirabeau propoſed, that after decreeing a 
ſecond time that a declaration of rights ſhould 
form the firſt chapter of our conſtitution, the aſ- 
ſembly ſhould poſtpone the definitive arrangement 
of it till aſter the other parts of the conſtitution 
ſhould be entirely fixed, fo that the whole might 
be preſented to the people together. This propo- 
fition, which was received with the favour which 
it deſerved by a part of the aſſembly, excited 
the murmurs and remonſtrances of the violent. 
The reader is acquainted with the declaration of 
rights promulgated by the ſecond conſtituent 
body : : we ſhall ſee, that this alſo contains ſome 
7 8 


«of: "th&fe! HA trite, and conſequently erroneous: 
pfl les (tor's a thing Gin no more be half i true 
than 2 can be half juſt) which we blamed in the 
plan of M. Syeyes. We will prov®tkis affertion, 
by an, examination of the firſt article, which is 
the molt important in the declaration, and which 
—.— that oll men are born and continue equal 
in > bj rights. . It ſeems, that the liberty and 
equality of natural rights is here meant. There 
is no maxim, thus expreſſed, which is more falſe, 
or more deſtructiye of all ſoeiety. This may 
be moſt cvidently demonſtrated, by recurring to 
principles to which the aſſembly did not aſcend. 
The. aſſembly appears to have forgotten, that 
there, g are ſome principles which are the more 


| certain to miſlead, from. 1 . 10 great an ap- 


9 


14 


that 2 tiering one to themſelves ; the, meta- 
phyſical” meaning is too elevated for them; it 
efcapes their notice. The error of "the aſſembly 
was the having advanced, as an "axiom, A theorem 
which required the ſtrifteſt demonſtration ; arid 
in which, perhaps, had they proceeded: with 
geometrical accuracy, they would have found 

a problematical queſtion, the reſult. of whoſe 
analyſis might be thus. expreſſed : All men, quit. 
ext alſtinttion, have anal right 4 ie iuſtiasp and 


A behold 125 this propoſition but one meaning, and | 
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the _ . not have miſtaken ſuch a prin- 
ciple as this, which is clear, true, and capable of 


the ſtricteſt demonſtration. 


What does the populace, i in any country, know 
of natural right ? or what can they underſtand by 
it ? - Of what advantage would it be to them 
co underſtand this right, ſince they do not live 
in the ſtate of nature, but in the ſocial ſtate, and 
can defire nothing but the amelioration of their 
Jot in ſociety? Will the populace imagine that 
the propoſition afferted in the declaration of 
rights, even ſuppoſing it to be true, ceaſes to be 
applicable to men as foon as they enter into a po- 
litical community? Will they not rather be- 
lieve, that, as the perfect equality of men is ac- 
knowledged, it muſt follow, that property, which 
is inconſiſtent with that equality, muſt be abo- 
liſhed ? And in fact, the pooreſt claſſes have, 
ſince this declaration, committed the moſt terri- 
ble exceſſes. It would have been proper, then, 
to have taken eyery precaution for reſtraining 
that licentiouſneſs, inſtead of giving to it a freſh 
incentive. M. Malouet repreſented the incon- 
veniences which were to be apprehended from 
giving to the laws the form of metaphyſical 
ene The Great NY and the Bill of 

Ty Righee, 
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Rights, of the Engliſh nation, appeared in times 
when ſcholaſtic ſubtleties were mingled with all 
kinds of diſcuſſion; and yet their authors had 
the wiſdom to exclude from them the firſt prin- 
ciples of natural law, as well as thoſe of the ab- 
ſtract theory of univerſal political law. The 
Bill of Rights of the Americans approaches much 
nearer to that of England than'to the Declaration 
of Rights eſtabliſhed by the firſt conſtituent af- | 
amn, of Dae os ; 


we 080 80 wiſhed chat 5 had publiſh- 
ech at the ſame time, a declaration of the duties 
of a man and a citizen, nearly ſimilar to that af- 
terwards propoſed by F. Lanthenas, deputy to. 
* * national convention. 


1 was a alto eſtabliſhed i in the declaration which 
we are diſcuſſing, that all the powers emanate 
from libe nation eſſentially ; but to this axiom, true 
in itſelf, ſhould have been added another truth 
of no leſs importance ; that the nation cannot 
and ought not to exerciſe, by itſelf, any power, 
but only by means of the conſtituted authori- 

ties. This principle, that all the powers belong 

to the nation, has been repeated even to ſatiety. 
We have ſince beheld the decemvirs, or the con- 
vention, tyranniſed over by them, eſtabliſh as 4 
M 2 Ds principle, 
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principle, that a part of the people might law- 


fully, riſe in een, It is a Ae the de- 


1 


lay. bo! — — — the — de by 


which they could _—_— render Oy 
aka 6 4 110 FE iin 0 wit 8711 


It muſt, howeyer, be „ hos. th 


| flanding the clouds which darken the ſublime | 


picture preſented by the declaration of rights, 
to which we allude, we behold in it the guardian 
principles: of ſocicty ] and; in ſpite of the abuſe 
which the, people have made of ſomè of its ar- 
ticles, it was, doubtleſs, a great Rep to proclaim 
the equality of rights, although! badly defined, 
the liberty of the perſon, of conſcience; and of: 
the preſs, the inviolable right of property, and 
the impreſeriptible ſovereignty of nations. We 
ſhall fee, in the concluſion of this work, how: far 
the ſecond. convention, after the fall of the de- 


_ cemviral / tyranny. on the gth of Thermidor 


(July 27th}, avoided the defects 1 -this firſt de⸗ 
claration 0. the Wees gf man. 100 Un, 
SA. IND 9770 

The — En at c length 1 this: . 
aſſembly entered upon the definition of powers, 
their reciprocal action, the organization of the. 
e body, and the 055 ſanction. But the 


opinions 


. 
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opinions were divided as to the manner of un- 
dertaking this great work. Some wiſhed to 
begin immediately by the creation or reform of 
the judicial hoclias, the organization of the mu- 
nici palities, the eſtabliſnment of tlie elective al- 
ſemblies, and of the provincial adchiniſtrations, 
the government of the militia, and its relatigns 


to the legiſlative and executive authorities, the 


regulation of the naval and land forces, and the 
taxes deſtingd to their ſupport, the obedience 
which the ſoldiers owed to the monarch, and the 
fidelity which he owed to the nation; finally, the 
converſion of the exiſting taxes inro new and leſs 


oppreſſive, ones, and their proportion to the ne- 


ceſſities of the ſtate. Ochers defired that the 
proce. of ie F rench government ſhould be 
ing 1 he an che judicial ang. adminiſtrative 
bodies, before they had laid down and fixed the 
ground-work of the conſtitution, they ran a riſk 
of produeing 3 monſtrous goyernment, and of 
erecting an edifice, without either uniformity. « or 
ſtrength. Several were deſirous of advancing 
boldly, and at once, to the grand queſtion of the 
royal ſanction, and the permanence of the le- 
giſlative aſſemblies. Meanwhile ſuſpicions of a 
vague nature were generally diſſeminated, which 
tended to alienate the minds of men from each 
3: oer 


7 
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other, and added to the er of * 
terror and . 


The fm decrees of the night of the 4th of 
Auguſt ſhocked the avarice of the clergy and 
the pride of the nobility ; the royal ſanction pre- 
ſented them a reſource. Before the union of the 
orders, the friends of the people, or thoſe who aſ- 
ſumed that title, were led by the identity of their 
ſentiments to draw near each other in the hall of 
the aſſembly, and thus to mark out a line of de- 
marcation between themſelves and their oppo- 
nents: they choſe the left fide of the hall. Thoſe 
who frequented the right ſide, gave to the part 
of the hall occupied by the partizans of the po- 
pular cauſe, the name of the Palais Royal Corner: 
whilft the men on the left ſide called thoſe on the 
right, the Blacks. As the deputies of the left 
poſſeſſed far the greateſt popularity, the peti- 
tioners generally turned toward them, and affect- 
ed great contempt for the right ſide: a circum- 
ſtance which, it may well be conceived, only ag- 
gravated the hoſtility of both parties. Such was 
the diſpoſition of their minds when the fittings on 
the conſtitution commenced. The opinions in 
_ of the ſanction and right of refuſal or 
e defenders the moſt illuſtrious in point 

talent. Meſſrs. Mounier, Lally-Tolendal, 
| 2 d' Entraigues, 
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d'Entraigues, Liancourt, and Mirabeau, inſiſted 
on the integrity of the royal ſanction, or the 40. 
| ſolute veto of the monarch, © If the prince,“ 
ſaid they, © is forced to ſanction a bad law, there 
de remains to the people only the terrible re- 
« ſource of inſurrection; who ſhall hinder the re- 
_ « preſentatives of the people from perpetuating 
© their repreſentation and overturning public li- 
e berty, as the long parliament formerly did in 
« Great Britain?” Mirabeau extorted applauſe 
even from his opponents ; but they combated him 
with equal force and energy. The two parties 
having agreed in rejecting the /uſpen/ive veto, 
every mode of accommodation ſeemed to be cut 
off; but the new ideas which aroſe in the courſe 
of the diſcuſſion inclined the majority to this 
middle path, which may be conſidered as a kind 
of compromiſe between republicaniſm and mo- 
narchy. The plan of the committee of conſtitu- 
tion for a legiſlative body in two chambers, each 
having a negative in the proceedings of the 
other, a plan which was developed in M. 
Mounier's Conſiderations on Gqvernments, divided 
the patriotic party; and the Biſhop of Langres, - 
who was, with reaſon, a warm defender of the 
ſyſtem of two chambers, was elevated to the 
preſidency, 
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Nothing, ag talked of, in F rance, eſpecially 
in Paris, wy — The frequentet of che 


Palais.Royal, furious againſ; the partiaans of che 
ves, unjuſtly; branded 5. ariſtocrats, , threatened 
to, march againſt them pith fore. The aſſem- 
bly deſpiſed: theſe. menaces, it even heed, great 
indulgence 0 the gitics. of, Rennes and Digan. 
from which it had received threatenipg. addreſſrs 

againſt che partizans of the wee. The bearers of 
Hock ſeditious addreſſes, Ving offered to with; 
draw them, it was at laſt decided that the na- 
tional aſſembly ſhould be compoſed but of « one 
chamber. This great error was Fortunately 


avoided, in  Fataing the, conſtitution of 1795, a 
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. royal ſanction was the only thing which 
remained to be dreaded, Notiee was given of a 
4 : letter 
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letter from che tnigiſter of the finances, inform 
ing the aſſembly that he had ſent thom a report 

which he had made to the king. in council on 
this ſubject: and wihieh he deſired they would hear 
read. Thepartizans of the abſolute veto oppoſed 
this requeſt they had learnt from public report 
that M. Necker's opinion did: not agree with their 
own. They maintained that tho nation was intereſt- 
ed in the royal ſanction, anti chat the kingthimſelf 
was not entitled to renounct it that it Was pro- 
poſed not to promote his imexeſts, but thoſe; of 
public liberty, They contended alſo, generally, 
that it would be attended with great, inconveni- 
ency for the aſſembly, at the moment of collect- 
ing their ſuffrages, to receive re ports made tg the 

King in ung by his miniſters., The majority 


EY 


Thus the Venetians receiving a * from the 
Pape, which they feared was hoſtile to their 
wiſhes, laid i it aſide without reading. The pub- 
Jeity which, a few days afterward, was given to 
this memorial, procured it the applauſe of evety 
good citizen, We may conſider, as a noble x mo- 
nument of hiſtory, and as an honovr to the bril- 
Rant epoch of the revolution, this eſſay in favour 
of public liberty, publiſhed by the firſt miniſter 
of a monarch until then deemed abſolute. He 
I with reaſon, that though, the declaring the 
king 8 
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king's ſanction obligatory at the third legiſla« 
ture *, or the making it neceſſary at the ſecond, 
might both be claſſed under the title of /u/denſove 
veto, there was the moſt ſtriking diſſimilarity in 
the ideas, An abſolute veto, at the hazard of 
never uſing it, would be infinitely. preferable to a 
ſuſpenſive veto, which alſo ſhould not be uſed; 
becauſe the firſt would at leaſt preſerve all the 
_ dignity of the throne. He propoſed that the 
royal ſanction ſhould not be rendered r 
eue the third legiſlature, 


on the motion of M. Gn the — 

the guillotine, to which invention he was prompt- 
ed by humanity, the aſſembly, in order to direct 

its thorough inveſtigation of the whole ſubject of 
the royal ſanction, adopted the following ſeries 
2 queſtions: ft, Can the king refuſe his con- 
ſent to the conſtitution ? 2d, Can the king refuſe 
his conſent to the acts of the legiſlative body? 
3d, In caſe the king refuſes his conſent, ſhall 
that refuſal be ſuſpenſive or indefinite? 4th, In 
caſe the king's refuſal ſhall. be conſidered as ſuſ- 
penſive, how long ſhall it laſt ; ſhall it be during 
® T.egiſlature is here uſed to expreſs the individual le- 
giſlative body, or rather the period during which · the ſame 


members continue to ſit, and which, by the firſt conſtitution | 
of France, was two years, | 
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one or more legiſlatures? On the firſt of theſe 
queſtions there could not ariſe the leaſt doubt; 
every body agreed as to the principle: never- 
theleſs the aſſembly judged it prudent to draw a 
religious veil over a truth in itſelf evident, but 
which it is perhaps dangerous to proclaim to the 
multitude. On the two following queſtions, they 


determined that the ſuſpenſiye vero ſhould” be 


granted to the king. The ſolution. of the fourth 
required two deciſions: one on the duration of 
the powers held by the members of the legiſla- 
tive body, the other on the-mode of renewing the 
| deputies, On the firſt point, the term of two 


years was adopted: on the ſecond, they preſer- 


red a total renewal of the legiſlative body to a 
partial renewal, at the ſame time leaving a power 


of re electing thoſe members who had merited the 


confidence of their conſtituents. After. theſe pre- 
liminaries the queſtion of the number of legiſla- 
tres, to which the right of veto, given to the king, 
ſhould be limited, did not ſeem very difficult. 
It was decided that the ſuſpenſive refuſal of the 
king ſhould ceaſe after the ſecond legiſlature ; but 


it was reſolved to avoid all diſcuſſion on this part 


of the royal prerogative, leſt the king ſhould em- 


ploy it to annul the decrees of the 4th of Auguſt; 


this deciſion was therefore, for the moment, ſuſ- 
8 pended. TED 
Every 
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": Jevery;day- the king's ſanction to the decrees 
of the 4th.of Auguſt was expected: this ſanction 
had been dtmanded of him by a decree of the rath 
of, September; and he had agipeared to approve 
them: himſelf, when they were preſented eo him 
9: month; before by the-prefident of the national 
allembiy. It was not without, extreme ſurpriſe 
that chey receiyed, on the I rt of September; in- 
ſtead of 2 pure and ſimple ſanction, a letter from 


the king Containing critical abſervations on e 


article of the deertes. A ſoreible objection was 
made-to/this- anſwer of the kiug's ; and, it wess aus 


gued that theſe decrees had been preſented to tha 
king. for promulgation, and not for aſſent. It 


was; decided that the preſi dont ſhould wait an the 
Rag. and reqpeſt him to ordet the immediate pro 


_ mvlgationcof the decrees of the Ach of Auguſt and 
the following days: the monarch yielded: to the 
. defire of the repre ſratatives, and ſent themiths 
e and _ N en demanded. 
F i 94 hilboat- 7 


[getter Aiſeutibes, which we Ws Neth 


related; have become conſiderably les intent. 


ing ſiner the abolition of royalty, we 'thought it 
aur diny not to omit the conſideratiom <qucle 


| tions ip wſttuctve .. We have ſeen that the ab, | 
ſolute veto had been refuſed to the king: never- 


theleſs the elder Mirabeau freely avowed that he 
would 


 ſefrtion ; eſpecially as the diviſion of the legiſn» | 


Pg 


one of thoſe rare mortals who are born, to give 
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Oy rather live at Conſtantindple than in 
France, if the laws were to be made without the 
confent of the king. He was right in this aſ- 


ture into two chambers was obſtinately fe- 


| 
7 
: 1 5 „ 
8 434 4 * 


This orator has ated too conſpicuous 4 part 


in the hiſtory of the revolution not to merit here 
a particular conſide ration. M. de Mirabeau was 


an impulſe to their own age and to future gene- 


rations, if events concur in throwiag them into 
adequate ſituations. The revolution was neceſ- 


ſary to make him appear what he really was. 
But for the public. councils of the revolution he 
would haye been Kgwn only by works ob 
played. his e * that of 1 
—_ premeditatjon, at the tribune, and, of, 


5 governing a great aſſembly by the grins of 


his, genius a and elaquence. l !nnig 


be talent of anpirmedioncd._ oratory is, 
as” is well known, peculiarly important | in 
debate. A firiking mode of geſture, a full 
and ſohotous voice, a ſoul of fire, an unſhaken 


ſelf. command, an immocefate defire, not of 
true 
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true glory, but of being; at all -hazards, the 
leading character; a profound degree of know- 
ledge, an impetuous and truly volcanic elo- 
quence; finally, a knowledge of mankind, and 
the art of managing the feelings of a great 
aſſembly ; all concurred to enable him to affect, 
to command, to ſubjugate every mind, and to 
exhibit all the powers of eloquence. It was 
thus that he excited all the tempeſts of opinion; 
that he ſeized on every imagination, that he 
gave the moſt powerful impulſe to the revolu- 
tionary movement ; and excited or quelled, at his 
pleaſure, the moſt violent commotions. 'To him 
may, with the greateſt juſtice, be applied, what 
Zſchines ſaid of Demoſthenes : « What would 
d you have thought, had you heard him ſpeak 
« himſelf ?” To ſuch an height was the en- 
thuſiaſm of admiration for Mirabeau's talents 
carried, that at the very time when the partizans 
of the abſolute veto were held in deteſtation by 
the people, Mirabeau, who obſtinately main- 
tained that opinion, continued nevertheleſs to be 
their idol. He even ſaid himſelf, that it would 
be no eaſy matter to rob him of his popularity, . 
He had, like almoſt all great men, very ſtrong, 
paſſions, He readily confeſſed all the extrava- 
gancies, all the . all che diſſoluteneſs 
of 
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of his private life. He had. purſued a i ſtormy 
career even under a tranquil government; 
and he ſeemed to be in his proper element, 
when he was tranſported into the midſt of poli- 
tical tempeſts. He did not live long enough 
to enable any one to pronounce, with confidence, 5 
whether he had any ſecret plan, or what that 
plan was. Every thing, however, ſeems to ren; 
der it probable, that he meant to favour the 
views of d' Orleans, in order to become his 
prime miniſter. Mirabeau lived too long for 
his glory: We have ſeen in him a man ready to 
ſell himſelf to all parties, and to manage them all 
as his own ambitious views directed. We will 
return to this ſketch of his character, when we 
reach the epoch at which he terminated his 
career. We ſhall ſee that he was never a true 
ſtateſman; and that he had ſtill leſs claim to the 
title of a virtuous citizen. His immorality and 
ambitious views, which were limited to projects 
of a ſecondary claſs, ſuch as that of being prime 
miniſter, prevented him from immortalizing 
| himſelf in a more glorious manner, by giving to 
France a conſtitution nearly ſimilar to that of 
America, or to that which we ourſelves adopted 
in 1795. By acting thus, he would have ſhewn 
himſelf a truly great man z inſtead of which, he 
became 
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became” only a' rhetorical intriguer, 4 wan ol 
ſelfiſh vanity, and of ordinary ambition. Mira- 
beau did not even poſſeſs that powerful kind of 
oratory which can endure the ſevere teſt of a 
critical peruſal, to ſo great a degree as Cicero or 


Demoſthenes. He was never able to compoſe 


thoſe ſublime orations which are the delight and 
- admiration. of ages, which demanded the moſt 
poliſhed expreſſion, the moſt extenſive. concep- 
tion, the moſt brilliant imagination, the moſt 
ſyſtematic arrangement. The real ſuperiority 
of his talents only appeared in his unſtudied 


haragues from the tribune. His mind, glow- 


ing with animation and impetuoſity, eaſily be- 


came, inflamed and electric, amidſt the ſtormy 
conteſts of the aſſembly, i more ſuited to his dif- 
poſition than the ſilence of the cloſet. This i is, 
doubtleſs, the circumſtance which rendered him 


more admirable ! in declamation than in compo- 


ſiti tion. | We know but one ſpeech, | of any length, 
in whirh Mirabeau comes near the manner of 
Demoſthenes ; 1 a ſpeech fe ſo much the more, alto 
niſhing, ag it was, entirely unpremedi tated, and 
becauſe the orator, "rendered ſtill more vehe- 
ment by an, obſtacle which he did r not expect to 
meet, delivered i it, vpon finding that a plan off a 
decree which he had drawn Up, and which re- 
pd "TR lated 
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lated to the patriotic contribution of a fourth of 
| every income, propoſed by M. Necker, had been 
in his abſence, rejected. This was. one of the 


eateſt triumphs, one of the nobleſt moments 


of F. rench eloquence: : It was followed by uni- 


verſal acclamations and ſhouts of applauſe. One 


Gngle deputy requeſted to anſwer him; but he 


remained, with outſtretched arms, motionleſs : 


and ſilent, as if ſtruck with terror and affright at 
having undertaken to anſwer this Milo of the 
tribune. We muſt, hpwever, declare, that 
Mirabeau s written eloquence was in general 
very inferior to the thunder of his tongue. 
Only remark, how deſtitute of fire and intereſt 
he appears in his Letters to Sophie Ruffey, whom 
he,. nevertheleſs, loved with the moſt paſſionate 
idolatry ! How inferior are thoſe Letters to the 
gloomy pages of Rouſſeau's Heloiſe ? or even to 
the Eloiſa of Pope? And, to return to Mira- 
beau's diſcourſes, there was in the conſtituent 
aſſembly a man much his ſuperior in the elo- 
quence of the pen, M. de Lally Tollendal. 


As ſoon as the aſſembly had decreed the con- 
ſtitutional articles on the ſucceſſion to the throne, 
and poſtponed to future diſcuſſion, or future con- 
teſt, the uſeleſs queſtion of the renunciation of 
vol. I. N the 
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the Bourbon branch aQually reigning in Spain, 
they preſented to the king the conſtitutional 
articles, which required only a ſimple acceptance, 
and needed no ſanction. They preſented to 
him, at the ſame time, the declaration of rights; 
and this was the point where an attempt was 
made to ſtop the progreſs of the national aſ- 
ſembly, and prevent it from raiſing any higher 
the edifice of the conſtitution. The liberty of 
the preſs, which the aſſembly had virtually efta- 
bliſhed, was turned againſt them; and there ap- 
peared, during the ſeſſion, a deluge of pam- 
phlets, which they had the good ſenſe to deſpiſe, 
and even to permit them to be ſold at their 
doors, and to be diſtributed within their walls. 


For a long time the deſpotiſm of the court 
and the avarice of monied men had conſpired 
together to ſtarve the people, and to levy a tax 
| from their toil and miſery. To the inſatiable pride 
and tyranny 'of the miniſters were added infa- 
mous ſpeculations on corn, Louis XV. himſelf 
took part in this monopoly. On the 12th of 
July 1767, M. de VAverdi fold France for 
twelve years, into the hands of a company of 
monopoliſts. The parliaments of Rouen and 
Grenoble alone dared to put in force the laws 

| | againſt 
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againf this villanous traffic ; but their efforts 
were in vain; the complaints and the ſufferers 
were alike buried in the gloomy abyſſes of the 
Baſtille. The contract of VAverdi, which may 
be called a real compact of famine, would have 
been renewed in 1789, if the revolution had not 
delivered France from this hoſt of blood- ſuckers. 
But during the courſe of the revolution, and 
eſpecially in its early periods, the ſcheme of 
ſubduing the people by famine was more than 
ever attempted. Letters were forged with the 
ſignature of M. Necker, forbidding the dealers 
to bring their corn to the markets. I truſt 
« my cauſe, ſaid M. Necker, © to the de- 
ce ciſion of truth, which would be to me as the 
© hairs of Samſon, if I wiſhed to make uſe of 
te it,” We ſhould recommend him and all 
good citizens-to make this uſe. Without doubt, 
It is gratifying to an elevated mind to en, like 
Scipio, to its calumniators, © Let us go to the 
5 Capitol; ; this i is the day on which I conquered 
. Carthage.” But there is ſtill more greatneſs 
in replying, like Cato, ſeventy times to our 


accuſers. 


What have not the enemies of the revolution 


attemptedꝰ ? Flave they not dreſſed hired rob- 
N 2 6 | bets. 
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bers in the uniform of the French and Swiſs | 
guards? Have they not, by diſperſing every 
where falſe edicts of the king, and falſe decrees 


of the national aſſembly, occaſioned innumerable. 


atrocities, innumerable violations of perſons and 
property, particularly in the countries of Macon 
and Dauphine ? This infernal ſyſtem of tactics 


has been always familiar to them. 


For above a month the rumours of an ap- 
proaching inſurrection, and a counter-revolution, 
were circulated in a vague manner: as the time 


drew near for the aſſembly to preſent the con- 


ſtitutional articles for the king's acceptance, 
thefe rumours began to take a greater appear- 
ance of conſiſtency. The , terrors of a civil 
war, and of a general convulſion, were added 
to the miſeries of famine: the period of its 


breaking out was even faid to be fixed for the 


month of October; and the Engliſh papers 
went ſo far as to name the 7th as 'the day ap- 


pointed. It was ſuſpected that ſecret aſſemblies 


were held. The malcontents declaimed openly, 
and with rage, againſt the decrees of the 4th of 
Auguſt. They muſt have thought themſelves 
very ſure of ſucceſs, ſince they dared to utter 
their menaces even in the midſt of the aſſembly. 


A Ceputy of the nobility apoſtrophized the po- 
pular 
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pular party, by calling them, not without ſome 
reaſon, © a ſet of demagogues, who would ſoon 
« be reduced to return to their duty.” And as 
the Palais Royal was an object of jealouſy, it was 
obſerved that, under pretext of keeping order; 
the patroles continually diſperſed the knots and 
groups which were formed in the garden. The 
French People, like the Athenians, always mix, 
even in their greateſt calamities, ridicule and 
pleaſantry with ſorrow and ſeriouſneſs : a print 
was exhibited on this occaſion, at the bottom of 
which was written, Patriotiſm driven from the 
Palais Royal by patroliſm. The fawning ſlaves 
of court favour, thoſe reptiles who formerly 
elevated themſelves to honours by meanneſs, and 
: to dignities by infamy, employed all the united 
means of power and credit, and engaged in the 
moſt ſecret artifices to realize the phantom of 
famine. The agents of d' Orleans ſeconded 
them, but with other views. In this part of 
their plan, however, they ſucceeded. Paris was 
reduced to a want of bread, The new conſpi- 
racy formed againſt liberty ſharpened, in the 
dark, its daggers. What do I fay? It even diſ- 
dained to. diſguiſe itſelf. A ſubſcription was 
opened, with very little concealment, | for the 
purpoſe of murdering the good citizens. It was 
determined once more to inveſt the capital with 
N 3 an 
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an armed force. The city of Metz was choſen 
as the centre of the operations : : it was thither 
that the king was to retire to kindle the flames 
of civil war: and already a confuſed rumour 
ſeemed to preſage a new convulſion, as the 
whiſtling of the winds, and the low and ſullen 
muttering of the thunder in the boſom of the 
diſtant clouds, foretel the ſwelling of the boiſ- 
terous waves, and threaten the ſailor with the 
approach of danger and of death, | 


* —ů— — — | | — A . | 
BOOK XIV. 
Arrival of tbe bois of Flanders at Verſailles. 
' — Arrogance of the Conſpirators, Org y of the 


1/t of October. Indignation of the Pariſians. 
— Days of the 5th and 6th * October. . 


Tas conſpirators at firſt mempeed to e 

or to divide the Pariſian army; but in this they 

could not ſucceed; M. d'Eſtaing, commander 

of the national guard of Verſailles, was a courtier 

} by habit and by ambition; and, like moſt of our 
own military officers, a royaliſt by prejudice. 

On the 18th of September, he repaired to the 
military committee, and after caufing all but the 

ſtaff- officers to go out, he made thoſe who re- 
| maineq; 
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mained take an oath never to reveal the ſecrets 
with which he was about to entruſt them. Then 
he painted to themthe alarm of the king, and the 
danger which the inſurrection of Paris (that was 
his expreſſion) had brought upon the royal fa- 
. ily. . They unanimouſly anſwered, that force 
muſt be repelled by force: and they reſolved to 
demand of the king a ſupply of a hundred 
thouſand men. The court had already given 
orders for the arrival of the regiment of Flan- 
ders. The national guard of Verſailles partici- 
pated neither in the opinions nor in the com- 


; plaiſance of the ſtaff-officers *® M. d'Eſtaing, 


_ nevertheleſs, took all the neceſſary meaſures 


for the arrival of the regiment. M. de Mira- 
beau had already denounced a part of theſe 
proceedings to the aſſembly; but in vain. The 


: ſecurity of the legiſlative body redoubled the 


audacity of the conſpirators. The regiment of 


Flanders at length entered Verſailles, bringing 


with them two pieces of artillery. The ariſto- 
crats at this moment were audacious enough to 


| boaſt of their approaching triumph: ſeveral of 


* 


them carried their inſolence ſa far as to appear in 


the public places at Paris, and even at the re- 


* M. d'Eſtaing has ſince loſt his head on the ſcaffold, in 


the time of Robeſpierre. : 
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views of the Pariſian guards, with a black cock- 
ade, doubtleſs as a ſign of the mourning which 


they were preparing for all France. The de- 
parture of the king, and the diffolution of the 


national aſſembly, were openly talked of; they 
were even regarded as certain in thoſe ſocieties 


which were ſo improperly called good company, 
that is, among the royaliſt or ariſtocratic party, 
. who have ſince ſtyled themſelves men of honour, 
men of reſpectability, as ſynonymous with their 


former term, good company. They particularly 
reckoned on the attachment of the body guards 
who were about the king's perſon ; and it muſt 
be owned that many of them were actually en- 


gaged in this fatal plot; but there were alſo 
amongſt them men entirely blameleſs in this re- 
ſpect, and whoſe ſentiments were decidedly pa- 
triotic: unfortunately theſe were, however, by 


far the minority. The body guards had not yet 


| put on the national cockade, and they were the 


only corps in the whole army who had not taken 
the civic oath : at length the fatal entertainment 


ol the 1ſt of October devoted them to the exe- 


cration and veng geance of the multitude. 


The court thought that they ſhould gain the 


regiment of Flanders by their careſſes. The body 


guards, 
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| guards, on their part, invited them to an enter- 
tainment, the firſt that they had ever given as a 
corps, at Verſailles. Several officers of the 
national guard were alſo invited by name, as well 
as ſome chaſſeurs, with whom theſe favourites of 
the throne had never before aſſociated, and 
whom they ſcarcely uſed to notice with a ſimple 
ſalute. The theatre in the king's palace, which 
had never befote been uſed but for the feſtivals 
given to the court, was fixed upen to ſerve as a 
hall for the banquet. It was on Thurſday the 
iſt of October. The muſic of the body guards 
and of the regiment of Flanders ſerved to en- 
liven and ſet off this diſaſtrous feſtival, During 
the ſecond courſe four toaſts were given The 
king, the queen, the dauphin, and the royal 
family, That of the nation was expreſsly re- 
_ fuſed by the body guards, according to the teſti- 
mony of a great number of witneſſes. The 
king having returned from hunting, the queen 
begged to accompany him, and they were led, 
together with the heir apparent, or, rather, they 
haſtened voluntarily to the hall of the "banquet. 
Every thing had been planned beforehand. 
The court arrived: the queen advanced, holding 
the dauphin by the hand. This viſit, unex- 
pected by moſt preſent, excited ſhouts of ani- 
mation and delight, The queen thep took the 
| 1 royal 
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royal infant in her arms, and carried him quite 
round the table, amidſt a thunder of acclamations 
and applauſe. Immedately the feaſt became a 
real orgy. The court retired. The wine, which 
was laviſhed in aſtoniſhing profuſion, inflamed all 
the gueſts. The muſic played ſeyeral airs cal- 
culated to augment the enthuſiaſm ; ſuch as the 
: Maxch in Ipbigenie, and O Richard | mon 
Roi] Punivers Pabandonne ; the perfidious allu- 
ſion of which could not at that moment be miſ- 
underſtood. A charge was ſounded. + The 
gueſts ſtagger toward the boxes, which they 

ſcaled, exhibiting a ſpectacle at once horrible 

and diſguſting; the national cockade was pro- 
ſcribed. M. de Perceval, aid- de- camp to M. 
d' Eſtaing, mounted the balcony of the apart- 
ment of Louis XVI. and ſeized a white cockade, 
- amidft the applauſes of a number of ſpectators, 
who ſoon followed his example. Intoxication 


and folly produced a thouſand other extravagan- 
cies, and the alarm was communicated to the 


city. The banquet was repeated the next day 
in the Riding- School, with a greater concourſe 
of gueſts, and with circumſtances ſtill more of- 
fenſive and * to the nation. P 


A detachment of the KT 1 having 


vaited on the queen to thank her for ſome co- 
lours 
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Jours which ſhe had lately preſented them, ſine 


uſed theſe imprudent words in reply, * I was 


* charmed with what paſſed on Thurſday.” 
They even went ſo far as to diſtribute white 
cockades in the gallery of the caſtle, 


The news of what had paſſed at Verſailles did 
not reach Paris till two days afterward ; a very 


remarkable circumſtance, conſidering the ſhort 
_ diſtance, and the great intercourſe between Paris 
and Verſailles. The effect which it produced is 
more eaſily to be imagined than deſcribed. The 
cry of vengeanee reſounded through the ſtreets: 
and the general irritation was augmented by a 
moſt terrible ſcarciry. Troqps of women poured 
like a torrent through the ſtreets, crying, Bread! 
Bread! A baker had nearly become their vic- 
tim, and been hung up at the fatal lamp-poſt, 
but for the efforts of ſeveral good citizens, par- 


ticularly of M. de Gouvion. Theſe raging Bac- 


chantes would even have burnt the Hotel de 
Ville, and have committed the moſt horrible ex- 
ceſſes, if Maillard “, whom they at length took 
as their leader, had not propoſed, in order to 


fave the Hotel de Ville and the capital, to lead 


1 The name of Maillard i is ee to the ſtate: in the 
reign of Charles YI, a citizen of that name ſaved Paris. 
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this tumultuous aſſemblage, which was now join- 
ed by a number of men, toward Verſailles. 
© Whilſt they are marching four leagues,” ſaid 
he to himſelf, © meaſures may be taken to guard 
e againſt the impending danger.” He did more: 
he prevailed on all theſe women to lay aſide their 
arms, by perſuading them that they would affect 
the national aſſembly much more by aſking far 
bread as ſuppliants, than by aſſuming a threaten- 
20g manner. They at length ſet out, accompa- 
nied by a body of armed men, and followed by a 
company of volunteers of the Baſtille. For ſe- 
veral hours the ſounding of the .zoc/ir, and the 
Tune the generale, had put the whole city in 
2 | Wb Ft of the citizens Preſanted 
* We * 80 ĩ in 1 of the ah and. bring 
* him to Paris: we muſt exterminate the regi- 
« ment of F landers, and the body guards.“ In 
vain did M. de la Fayette endeayour to reſtrain 
them. He received at the ſame inſtant a letter 
from the municipality, enjoining him to march 
with the Pariſian army to Verſailles. The gene- 
ral turned pale, and ſurveying, with a mournful 

look, the numerous battalions which ſurrounded 
him, gave the order to march. It muſt always 
be remembered that the Orleaniſt faction contri- 


buted greatly to ſet in motion the public mind, 
both 
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both by the Journaliſts whom they paid, and by 


their liberality, or rather profuſion, at the Palais 
Royal. 1 . 


; The national aſſembly, whoſe apathy, with re- 


gard to all that was paſting at Verſailles, was to 


the higheſt degree aſtoniſning, continued its de- 


liberations in tranquillity. The nomination of 


M. Mounier as preſident, irritated the people, 
who looked on him as a traitor, becauſe he had 
voted for the royal ſanction, and becauſe they did 
not know his ſyſtem of a diviſion of the legiſla- 
tive body into two chambers. M. Mounier was, 
however, one of the principal authors of the re- 
volution, and onè of the chief leaders of the pa- 
triotic party. He was a man of integrity and of 
real information ; but the populace will always 
be the populace, and. will always be incapable 
of diſcerning its true friends. 


The day on which information arrived of the 


inſurrection at Paris, the king's acceptance of 


the declaration of rights, and of the chief 

eonſtitutional articles, was expected. The king 
in his anſwer gave the aſſembly to underſtand, 
that he only agreed to the conſtitutional articles 
on account of circumſtances, and that he reſerv- 
ed to himſelf the examination of the declaration 
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of the rights of a man and a citizen, The aſſem- 
bly was very much diſſatisfied at. this anſwer, 
and ſeveral members i in the courſe of the debate 
alluded to the military orgies which had lately 
diſgraced Verſailles. It was decreed that the 
preſident at the head of a deputation ſhould wait 
on the king, and beg him to grant a pure and 
ſimple acceptance of the declaration of rights; 
and of the nineteen firſt articles of the conſtitu- 
tion. During the courſe of the diſcuſſion, it was 
obſervable that the members frequently went out 
and came in, and the aſſembly was in extreme 
agitation : every thing ſeemed to indicate an ap- 
proaching and violent convulſion, M. de Mi- 
rabeau, informed of what was going on, and 
perhaps engaged with d' Orleans as one of the 
ſecret movers of the proceedings *, approached 
the preſident M. Mounier, and ſaid to- him in a 
low voice, © Mounier, Paris is marching againſt 
us: go and give this information at the caſtle. 
&« Say, if you will, that you received it from me; 
cc you have my permiſſion: but by all means 
te put an end to this ſcandalous conteſt. The 
te time is preſſing, and there is not a moment to 
ee be loſt,” 
* By what other means could Mirabeau, between eleven 
and twelve o*clock, know of the march of the Pariſian 


guards ? And how did it happen that no other 3 knew 
dus circum ſtance ? 
The 


— 
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The event ſoon jiſtified. Mirabeau 8 aſſertion: : 
about three o'clock ſeveral chouſanids. of women 
were ſeen advancing on the road from Paris, 
with Maillard at their head. They ſtopped all 
the couriers who wiſhed to paſs them, and 
forced them to keep back. The generale was 
beat, however, at Verſailles, as ſoon as they ap- 
peared in ſight. The body guards, to the num- 
ber of three hundred and twenty, mounted their 
horſes, and formed themſelves into a ſquadron 
on the parade, with their backs turned to the 
iron gate of the caſtle. Already the. regiment 
of Flanders and the dragoons had run to arms, 
when Maillard appeared at the bar of the aſſem- 
bly. We are come, ſaid he, © to aſk for bread, 
« and to demand the puniſhment of che body 
* guards who inſulted the patriotic cockade.“ 
At that inſtant a national cockade was brought 
to him from the body guards, and he ſhewed it 
to the women as a pledge of their pacific diſpo- 
ſitions: all the women immediately ſhouted, 
« Long live the king, and the body guards | * 
The preſident haſtened to ſeek the king, and to 
preſent to him a picture of the famine which af- 
flicted Paris; and the Bifhop of Langres took 
the chair of preſidency. - 


<A knot of women, however, while Maillard 
was ſtill at the bar of the aſſembly, advanced 
| toward 
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toward the caſtle to aſk for bread; but the body 
guards prepared to bar their approach. M. de 
Savonnieres, a lieutenant, with two other officers 
of the guards, purſued, ſword in hand, M. Bru- 
„ a ſoldier of the Pariſian guard, whom the 
women had compelled to be their leader. This 
unfortunate man had nearly fallen, when a muſ- 
quet ſhot, fired by a citizen-ſoldier of Verſailles, 
broke Savonnieres' arm, and ſaved the life of 
Brunont. This firſt a& of hoſtility inflamed the 
reſentment of both parties, and animated the 
people againſt the body guards. The combat 
ſoon began ; reproaches were ſucceeded by the 
whiſtling of bullets, and ſome carbines having 
been imprudently diſcharged by the king's 
guards, (for they were ordered not to fire,) 
ſtruck two or three of theſe Amazons. Their 
fire was immediately returned ; and two or three 
of the guards were diſmounted. Three pieces 
of cannon loaded with grape ſhot, which had 
been brought by the Fauxbourg Saint Antoine, 
were at the ſame inſtant pointed : the match 
was applied to them ſeveral times without ſuc- 
ceſs, on account of the rain, and ſome voices 
were heard exclaiming, © Stop | it is not yet 


© time.” 


Thus the rain, and the want of union among 
their aſſailants, preſerved the body guards. The 
women 
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women of Paris then detached themſelves from 
the main body of the combatants, and attacked 
the regiment of Flanders in front, and the dra- 
goons in flank. They broke their ranks, and 
ſeizing the men in their arms, made their wea- 
pons fall from their hands. The order not to 
fire, nor to irritate the people, having been a 
ſecond time repeated to the body guards, they 
retired, and ſhut the iron-gates of the caſtle. 
Apprehending an attack, and wiſhing to know 
whether the paſſage” remained free, the king's 
carriages attempted to go out by the gate of 
the orangery. The detachment of the guards 
of Verſailles, which occupied this poſt, refuſed 
to let them paſs. The night arrived, and the 
regiment of Flanders gave the people repeat- 
ed aſſurances of peace and fraternity; and even 
admitted them to walk freely among their 
ranks. A general reconciliation ſeemed at hand, 
owing to the efforts of M. Lecointre to mode- 
rate both parties. The body guards received 
orders to quit the parade, and to withdraw en- 
tirely. In order to do this, they paſſed along 
the terrace in the way to their quarters. The 
laſt detachment had their ſwords drawn, and 
made uſe of them upon ſome miſerable wretches, 
who could not be diſtinguiſhed on account. of 
7 ns . | the 


* 
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the darkneſs. This detachment fired ſeveral piſtol 


ſhots, which were anſwered by ſome muſquets. 
The laſt ſquadron, and the laſt but one, made a 


movement to the right, in very bad order, they 


<#t the ſame time fired a volley, which was re- 


ee, 1 force. 


Y At this moment the deſtrudion of the a 28 | 


greſſors ſeemed inevitable. The people were 
boiling with "indignation. - A. group of women 
and Pariſian pikemen diſputed for the poſſeſſion 
of one of the body guards, whoſe, head they 


-withed to cut off. He was a M. de Moucheton, 


of the Scotch brigade. M. de Baleine threw 
himſelf before him; and ſupplicated che people 
to ſuſpend the fatal blow: he at length prevailed 
on the executioners to enter one of the barracks, 


| as if to hold a council of war; and in the 


meanwhile M. de Moucheton eſcaped. 


Ihe news of the approach of the Pariſian 


army cauſed a kind of diverſion to the other 
ſcenes of the day. The regiment % Flanders 
were again called to arms; but received orders 
to abſtain from any act of hoſtility. The dra- 
goons were mixed and confounded with the peo- 
ple. About ten o'clock, M. Mounier arrived 


on a the ſpot, and read to the people, and to all 
"> the 
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the women collected together, by beat of drum, 
the pure and ſimple acceptance which the king 
had given to different articles of the conſti- 


tution. 


The court, which was already informed of the 
arrival of the Pariſian army, made a new at- 
tempt to leave the caſtle. The queen was in 
one of the carriages, but the officer on guard 
refuſed to let them pafs. Add to this circum- 
ſtance, that the chaſſeurs of Lorraine, in garri- 
ſon at Rambouillet, had for ſeveral days re- 
ceived orders to keep themſelves in readineſs for 
ma rchin g, and that they paſſed that nigla under 
arms, It will be difficult not to conclude, that 
the king had for ſome time formed the plan of 
eſcaping. The queen, being unable to fly, and 
fully convinced that the rage of the Pariſians 
was directed only againſt herſelf, declared that 
ſhe would rather die at the feet of the king, 
than be ſeparared from him. Before the arrival 
of M. de la Myette, the king had ſent to deſire 
that M. Mounier would come to the caſtle with 
as many deputies as he could collect. Mounier, 
with ſeveral of his colleagues, obeyed the in- 
vitation of the monarch, who proteſted, in their 
preſehce, that he had never an intention of de- 


. 
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BOOK XV. 


End of 4 the . of the 5th and 6th of oHober.— 

The King fixes his Reſidence at Paris. — Reæflect- 
ions on the Conſpiracies of thoſe two Days, and on 
the two firſt Inſurreftions which took place in 
the French Revolution, that of the 14th of 

Ju, and that of the 6th of October. | 


Tas Parifian troops, fatigued with ſuch a 
march in bad weather, ſought only lodging and 
repoſe : they found both the one and the other; 
and a tranquil night ſucceeded this tumultuous 
day, M. de la Fayette thought that he might 
now take a little reſt; but a horrible train of 
diſaſters ſoon drew him from his fatal, and we 
muſt ſay, aſtoniſhing and criminal ſecurity. 
Thoſe legions of women who had left Paris the 
preceding evening, paſſed the night in the hall 
of the aſſembly, and in the great guard-room on 

the Parade. An hired banditti, mixing them- 
ſelves with the citizens, contributed to inflame 

them: until all, intoxicated with rage, and 
thirſting after vengeance and blood, ruſhed out 
together about five o'clock, when the day began 
to dawn. This vaſt aſſemblage advanced towards 
the caſtle. In the general confuſion of the pre- 
ceding 


N 


ceding evening the 'moſt ordinary precautions 


for ſecurity had been neglected. The frantic 
horde penetrated into the court of the Palace. 


The body guards flew to arms. A muſquet ſhot, | 
fired from a window in the caſtle, either through. 
imprudence, or more probably from a blind zeal, - 


killed a citizen on the ſpot. This Gght arouſed 


the vengeance of the multitude ; they ruſhed 


onward, uttering the. ae menaces, * 
Already had 


particularly againſt the queen. 
they aſcended the great ſtaircaſe," when they. 
vere met by the body guards, M. Miemandre 
Sainte Marie having deſcended four ſteps; they 
immediately fell upon him, but he fortunately 
diſengaged himſelf, and rejoined his party. T he 


guards retreated, part into the king's hall, and 
part into the great hall. The banditti turned 
toward the queen's hall, and attacked thoſe who 
were keeping guard there. M. Tardivet du 

Repaire ran toward the queen's apartment, in 
order to prevent theſe, wretches from penetrat . 


ing thither. He was aſſaulted, and fell under 
the blows which were directed againſt him from 
all ſides. A man, armed with a pike, attempted 


to pierce his heart; but M. de Repaire diſarmed 
him, and raiſed himſelf from the ground, With 
this pike he parried the thruſts of a bayonet, di- 
8 _ againſt him by a ſoldier, until at length 
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the door of the king's hall was half-opened, and 
” he was enabled; by the aſſiſtance of two of his 
: comrades, to enter. During this time M. Mio- 
mändre Sainte Marie ſaw one of the centinels of 
| the queen's" hall dragged down the ftaircaſe : 
fearing only for the danger of that prineeſs, be 
dirted through the midſt of the furious multi- 
* tude; he beheld: M. de Repaire almoſt over- 
whelmed by his allafnns; he heard a band of 
cannibals howling out-'cries of death: nothing 
ſtopped him; he reached the queen's apartment, 
and opening the door, cried-to a lady, whom he 
ſaw in a diſtant part of the chamber, „ Ma- 
“dam, "Ave the queen; her life is demanded: 
“ am here alone againſt two thouſand tygers.” 
He Cur. the door upon h himfelf ; and after de- 
fenc ling it in a combat of feveral minvits, he 
was  hretchied © on the ground by 4 pike; at the 
ſame moment another aſſailant gave him a blow 
oh the head with the but-end of a muſſtet; and 
he lay Tenfelefs and bathed in blood.” The 
allaffins, thinking kim dead; plundered! him, and 
returned to-the great hall, where they furniſhed. 
tbemſelves with arms. M. Miomandre reco- 
vering his ſenſes, and ſeeing that there were 
- . * only four perſons at the door, collected all his 
ſtrength, and fortunately eſcaped from his mur- 
PROS M. dela RE Salut Vivieu, who ſtood 
centinel 


8 


* 


oentinel in the queen's hall; convinced was 
there was not a moment to loſe, had haftened 


; By Fi 1 


with five or ſix of his coinrades into the 
firſt | of the queen's apartments, from whence | 
they reached her anti- chamber, and were ad- 


mitted, for an inſtant, into her chamber, which 


they immediately left, that ſhe' might! dreſs her- 


ſelf. The queen haſtily put on ber petticoat 


and ſtockings, and throwing a cloak over her; 


ſhoulders, ran to the king by a ſecret; paſſage 


called the King's paſſage- Whilſt ſhe | was 


paſſing through that part of the palace called the 


ail de beuf *, ſhe heard the threatening outcries 
of © She is a Meſſalina, ſhe muſt be hanged ;. we 
will eat her liver.” At that inftant the diſcharge. | 
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of a piſtol and of a muſquet increaſed her fright. 


She at length arrived, and burſting into tears, 1 


cried, < My friends l. my dear friends, fave me 

cc and my children !” She found there the i 
dauphin, who had been brought by Madame de 
Tourzel. The king was gone out. Awaking n 
ſuddenly at the moment the caſtle was attacked, 

he had dreſſed himſelf in haſte, and went to the A 
queen's apartment by one door, juſt as ſhe had | 
quitted it, to ſeek him, by. the other. Being ; 
informed of this circumſtance by the guards, 
who ſtill remained there, he returned to his o] 


* An hall of an oval form, 
0 4+ apartment; 


* 
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. ond after going with the queen to 


meet the princeſs Elizabeth, they both prepared 


to preſent themſelves to the people. Juſtice 
obliges us to ſay, that Louis XVI. on this occa- 
ſion diſplayed conſiderable firmneſs : Nero, in a 
oonjuncture nearly ſimilar, thought no place ſafe 
enough to hide himſelf in. The body guards, 


by their [heroic courage, made amends, if any 
thing could make amends, for the crime of the 


two orgies. In the il de Veuf, all thoſe w 


could reach that part of the caſtle . aſſembled - 
and entrenched themſelves with benches, chairs, 
and other articles of furniture, piled together 
againſt the door. But preſently a horrible noiſe” 


is heard : : the banditti batter the door with re- 
peated blows ; a pannel is broken, and the guards 
look for nothing but death. On a ſudden a 
profound calm ſucceeds the uproar ;- the apart- 


tered the apartments, and in a moment drove 


out the banditti. But a great number of the 


ments were filled by the Pariſian national guard. 
At the firſt information of the diſaſtrous events 
which were paſſing at the caſtle, the Parifian 
army had haſtened thither. The grenadiers en- 


body guards had fallen into their hands. Meſſrs. | 


Deſhuttes and Varicourt, ſurpriſed at the begin- 


ning of the attack, had been maſſacred, and their 


bleeding heads carried each on the point of a 
pike 


raven REVOLUTION: 


pike from: Verſailles to the Palais Royal ; Pn 

Bands of frantic wretches dragged here and 
there the unhappy victims whom they had de- 
voted to death. Some were for hanging them 
up at the lamp- poſt; others called for an aſſaſſin 
of their troop, ſurnamed le Coupe-tẽ te. Such 
was the hideous appellation given to this man, 
or rather this monſter, remarkable for his long 
beard, and for two white patches which he 
wore; on his breaſt, With his arms naked to 
the elbow, his hands ſtained with the blood of 
the firſt executions, and brandiſhing a hatchet, 
furiouſly in the air, he, ſeemed to provoke new 
ta 2 to call for new victims. 
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Te the greateſt exertions 
to fave the body guards, The Pariſian ſoldiers 
placed them under their ſtandards, as under a 
ſacred egis. Scenes of affection prepared every 
heart for peace. The body guards, who had 
retired into the inner apartments of the caſtle, 
re- appeared at the windows, took off their hats, 
put in the national cockade, and ſhewed it to the 
people, crying Vive la nation! The people an- 
ſwered by a ſhout of Vive le Roi ! 2 les 
gardes-du-corps! All the clouds of diſcord were 
— the two bodies of ſoldiery formed 


The head-chopper. 


but 


hoe confounded in mutual embraces. The king 
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corps: and all parties were mixed 


appeared in the balcony, accompanied by the 
queen and her children. A voice cried, The 


ing 10 Paris; and in an inſtant the people 
and the army unanimouſly ſhouted The king 
to Pari M. la Fayette ſoon announced the 


monarch s intention of yielding to the wiſh of 
the capital. The national aſſembly decreed, 
that the king and the conſtituent body ſhould be 
inſeparable during the continuance of the ſeſſion; 
and at the fame time named a deputation of 


10 members to accompany the king to Paris. 


A large detachment of the army, with a train of 
artillery, and a great party of women and of 
men, armed with pikeg, opened the proceſſion: 
the generality were on foot, others in hired car- 
Hages, ſome in' carts; and others on the artillery. 
They were followed by fifty or ſixty waggons of 
corn and flour: A numerous body of the city 
cavalry, mixed With deputies, women, and gre- 


nadiers, ſurrounded the king's carriage, which 


proceeded as flowly as poſſible, in order to 
accommodate its pace to chat of the multitude. 


Aſter theſe came, in confuſion, and without any 


diſtinction, the regiment of Flanders, che dra- 
goons, the body guards, the banditti, the proſ- 
* and the hundred Swiſs guards. The 

whole 
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whole eſcort filled the air with ſongs and accla- ' 
mations: they were ſurrounded” through the 
whole of their march by an innumerable crowd 
of ſpectators. The women who preceded tlie 
king's carriage ſang allegorical aits, containing 
ſimple, but ſtriking alluſions to the king and 
queen. We ſhall no longer want bread,” 
ſaid they; © we are bringing along with us the 
te. the baker and his wife.” The armed force 
terminated this proceſſion, at once ſtriking, gro- 
teſque, and hideous. I fey hideous ; for it muſt 
not be forgotten, that the Head-chopper, the man 
with the long beard, dreſſed in a high cap, and 
bearing on his ſhoulder a bloody axe, marched at 
the head of the whole eſcort. His hair, his clothes, 
and his hands all dropped with blood, and he 
had ſmeared with blood his countenance. He 
walked between two men, who. bore on Pikes, 
one the head of Deſhuttes, the other that. of, 
Varicourt. The whole exhibited a fourfokh 
ſpectacle, that of a maſſacre, a civic feſtival, a 
lioentious aſſemblage, and a military triumph. 
The monarch might have been equally taken for 
a father in the midſt of his children, a victim 
5 ſurrounded hy his aſſaſſins, or à dethroned prince 
led captive-in the triumph of his rebellious ſub- 
ng ONE: is n mate. _— 
taat 
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that L Fayette ſhould not have ſufficient authos 
rity to prevent the horrible ſight of the two 
bleeding heads carried upon pikes before the 
carriage, eſpecially at a moment when the peo- 
ple, reſtored to their former ſenſibility and love 
for their king, would certainly not have refuſed 
to remove from his eyes ſo terrible and diſguſt- 
ing an object. And yet there are perſons, even 
at prefent, who call this very man the moſt af- 
ſectionate and faithful friend of Louis XVII ISC 
not this a ein inſtance either of Kenan. 
of cruelty } 3 | | 


Tue mind haraſſed, agitated, and over- 
whelmed by this rapid ſucceſſion of tragical 
events, of pictures alternately terrible and ma- 
jeſtic, has need to return back into itſelf, and 
to render itfelf, as it were; an account of its own 
Impreſſions. | Whatever touches of the pencil 
we may add, we ſhall never give more than a 
faint idea of thoſe ſcenes of terror and of blood, 
or of the affecting ſpectacle by which they were 
ſucceeded. The recital which we have made 
has ſhown the criminal conſpiracies of the court, 
and of thoſe plots it cannot be doubted that the 
queen was the ſoul. But at the ſame time, the 
impartiality of hiſtory forces us to recogniſe the 
daughter of Maria T hereſa in that courageous 

| ſpirit 
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+ ſpirit and heroic-firnineſs which the queen ex- 
- kibited in the moment of ſuffering and of 
. 1 


4 


If the body guards ſhowed marks of rebellion 
«again the national will ; they at the ſame time 
- diſplayed. a moſt brilliant conduct in devoting 
: themſelves ſo heroically for the king and queen, 
-: whoſe lives were entruſted to their care. I ſhall 
not here recur to the generoſity of the French 

guards, in ſnatching from the fury of the popu-' 
hace their adverſaries the body guards: this ſenti- 
ment has always characterized the French mili- 
tary. But we can never ſufficiently admire that. 
rapid and inſtantaneous tranſition of the multi- 
tude from rage and popular fury, on finding 
themſelves the victims of famine and of treachery, 
. to the tranſports of ſenſibility and compaſſion 
toward the body guards, as ſoon as they ſaw them 
Aifarmed and ſubmiſſive; to the moſt frank and 
open confidence in their governors upon the 
leaſt demonſtration of ſincerity on their part. 
Such is the French nation, ſuch were the Athe- 
nians; haſty, animated, paſſionate, but honeſt. 
What pictures do they preſent, at once affecting 
and groteſque, at once lamentable and ridiculous! 


We are ſhocked and irritated, we are moved to 
' tenderneſs and admiration ; we behold the ridi- 


culous, 


erckzr nere or THe i 
s, the horrible, and the ſublime ce 


carriage. "No, never were ſcenes like theſe con- 


ceived even _— he vaſt. and; eccentric _— 
garth, or a Teniers! | 


A work: has lately a mech intitle Thi 
Hiſtory of the Conſpiracy of 4 Orleans, whoſe 
author, poſſeſſing a command of ſtyle, and a 
conſiderable portion of talent, has, however, 

intentionally concealed the true cauſes of many 
- of the events which he relates. I ſay intention- 
ally, for it is impoſſible, without the moſt glar- 
ing partiality, to deny the faults of which the 
royal family and the body guards were guilty in 
the orgies which preceded thoſe diſaſtrous days 
which we have juſl deſcribed. This writer adds, 
that the candidates for admiſñon into the Jacobin 
ſociety were required to be notoriouſly immoral, 
and that thofe who had been diſgraced by public 
- puniſhment were elected in preference. This is 
"meter true nor probable: there were in the 
| ſeociety 


ſoviety many virtuous ;men ; but the leaders 


fo well delineated himfelf, that is, as a compound 
of crimes and artifice, in his romance; les Lint 


ſens dangereuſes, and, in ſhort, all the Orleaniſt 


party, took advantage of the imprudence of the 
court, to cauſe the inſurrections of the people, 
and the ſlaughter of the royal family. We ſhall 
here obſerve, once for all, that there were two 
| cauſes which principally. contributed to reduce 
the people to famine, to inflame their paſſions, and 
to urge them to inſurrection; one was the influence 
of the faction of d'Orleans, the other that of the 


i fler erer prince. It appears 
er, though” 10t attached to him, 


certain that 1 moſt of his connections, and his 
whole family, particularly the Baroneſs de Staël 


were really Orleaniſts. All the violent journaliſts 
were ſubſervient to this faction, many of them 


through ignorance, and from a belief that in the 
beginning of a revolution it was impoſſible to 
carry too far the boldneſs of their conceptions, 


and the warmth of their imaginations. The court 


had in its favour the Royaliſt writers. Our re- 
wed volution 
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were in general villains; . It is certain that the - 
Duke d' Orleans, Mirabeau, and Laclos who has 


to oppoſe his meaſures: it is at leaſt 
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volution has given the ſtrongeſt proof that the 

tongue is a weapon no leſs formidable than the 
ſword. Within the kingdom, the revolution was 
a real paper war, a war no leſs fatal in its con- 
ſequences than any other. Fortunately d'Or- 
leans was of a timid and daſtardly diſpoſition, 
equally unworthy a prince and a conſpirator. 
His weakneſs alone three or four times pre- 
vented him from reaping the fruit of his crimes. 
He taſted the odious pleaſure of revenge; but 
he might have done more. Cromwell, in his 
| place, would have ſeized on that throne which 
he had rendered vacant. Thete is no doubt 
that if d'Orleans, on the days of the 5th and 6th 
of October, had appeared, ſword in hand, at the 
| head of the conſpirators, the ſovereign power 
would have fallen into his hands: We ſhall here- 
after ſee that Mirabeau had as little the genius, 
though perhaps he poſſeſſed all'the audacity of a 
conſpirator. It was the ſame with Robeſpierre; 
it was the ſame with Marat. When therefore the 
| Baroneſs de Stael, in one of her late publications, 
aſſerts, that our revolution has abounded with 
great men, ſhe aſſuredly could not allude to a 

La Fayette, to a Dumouriez, or to any other 

of our conſpirators: ſeveral of them have ſur- 
paſſed thoſe of former days in villany ; but they 


have neither equalled. them in courage nor in 
genius. 


x 
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genius... The moſt congemptible of all wil. 


l Fayette; he oppoſed but feebly the return of 
d' Orleans; 3 and he was unable to conquer. either | 


d'Orleans, Robeſpierre, or Marat. The Ja- 


cobins themſelves, notwithſtanding their great 
powers, were unable, from a want of union, to 


A a cen in the «e's 
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180 Kttle Kip de been E öden of the parti 
cu of this conſpiracy, that it has been gegexal- 

ly believed to be through mere want of forefight, 
| through the groſſeſt inexperience, that la Fayette 
went to the houſe of his relation the Prince de 
Poix. The common opinion is; that he went 
to bed there, and gave himſelf up to a profound 
ſlumber; hence the ſurname of General Mor- 


Pbeus has been attached to him. There cannot 


i be à more improbable ſuppoſition. Who can 

believe" that General la Fayette ſhould ſleep in 
the midſt of the tumult, the noiſe; the conſterna- 
tion which the maſſacres of the body guards 
ſpread through the whole town of Verſailles? It 
is poſſible to ſleep on the eve of: a battle, but 
not during the battle itſelf; and at all events 
there could be no reaſon to ſleep till eleven 
o'clock. It was not, however, till near that hour, 
and after he had doubtleſs heard of the bravery 
and ſucceſs of the ci-devant F rench guards, that 
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12 Fayette made his appearance. It was fear 
alone, but in fact a 0 U- grounded fear, which 
obliged la Fayette to remain ſo long concealed. 
He did not: paſs his time in ſleep, but in pro- 
viding the neceſſary precautions to ſubdue the 
hired aſſaſſins of d' Orleans. D Eſtaing purſued 
exactly the ſame conduct. This is the only 
means of explaining the abſence of the two com- 
manders of the armed force of Verſailles and Paris, 
at nent when every movement, every. direc- 
tion gepended on them, and there could not be a 
greater breach of their duty than to remain in inac- 
tivity. D'Eſtaing, being a royaliſt, ought to have 
expoſed. his life without, heſitation ; as to la Fay- 
ette, it is evident that he was equally apprehenſive 
of committing himſelf uſclefsly, and of loſing his 
popularity. Fhe royaliſts thought that la Fayette 
had alſo his own views of ambition, and even his 
on plot; and that he flattered himſelf with che 
hope of being either dictator or generaliſſimo, in 
caſe the royal fatnily ſnoulct be ſlaughtered. But 
this is ſuppoſing him to poſſeſs views of which 
his narrow and confined genius was incapable, 
La Fayette never ſaw beyond the moment: ſew 
generals have ever ſhewy leſs. power of concep- 
tion, or a ſmaller ſhare of. abilities. Here were 
three chiefs, la Fayette, d'Eftaing, and d Orleans, 
each of whom was abſent. at the moment, moſt 
deeeiſive 
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nt of their different ob- 
Jects. D' Otleans, it is ſaid mixed in the crowds 
but it was in diſguiſe, with 4 bludgeon in his 


hand, and not as a chief ought to ſhew himſelf; 


To that even, on this ſuppoſition; he __ ſtill 
have been conſidered as abſent. 


In this ſecond revolution, we e have as yet con- 
gdered only the apparent and ſuperficlaigircunn- 
ſtances. It would be,  howeyer, no Tet Ebrious 
than inſtructive to trace the cauſes of ſo import- 
ant an event. Let us ſee whether conjecture may 
not enable us, in, ſome meaſure, to penetrate 
the veil. It! is indeed poſſfible that the apparent 
motives, 5 chat i is to ſay, the inlurrection and the 

famine of the people, were the real motives: on 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, this event would be only the 


natural. reſult of a popular fermentation, occa- 


Honed. by the general ſcarcity, and by the orgies 
_ of the body. guards. | 


| "Ahor ther ſuppoſition i is this: the malcontents, 
the nobility, the ſuperior clergy, and the pürlia- 
ments, had formed a coalition: they grew bolder 
every day; already they openly ridiculed the 
operations of the national aſſembly; a ſecret 
| pieaſure ſparkled in their eyes. To theſe. cir- 


„ cumſtances 
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cumſtances were owing® N 5 
the two firſt days of October. The king was 

ſtrongly ſuſpected of wiſhing to retire to Metz 
in order to throw himfelf into the arms of his 
troops, and to retain, by: force the reſtitution of 
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ſenſeleſs ſeſtivals of 


the ancient prerogatives. of the crown. | What 


could the city of Paris do in ſo delicate a con- 
Juncture? Could it leave to deſpotiſm time to 


bine Kin meaſures, and to accompliſh its re- 
What means were left to it but to pur- 


ſue ſueh a a conduct as that which we have de- | 


ES 4 o 


ſeribed? The city of Paris then would become 
the ſecret mover of all the events; ; it would en- 
deavour to gain the troops of V erſailles, and'the 


_ regiment of Flanders ; it would engage them' ” 
means of its courtezans and its bank bis; 


would ſhower on the ſoldiers a e of go 
and of pleafures. e . 


p* 
Y T4 5 22. 


*, 
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A third ſuppoſition, no les probable thaf the 


two former, is, that theſe events of the th and 
5th of October, were planned, directed, and 


paid by the ariſtocrats themſelves, who hoped 


that this inſurrection would ſtill more decide the 


king to fly, and to kindle a civil war, which they 


thought the only means of clſeting. a counter- 


revolution, | 
The 


— 
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The fourth ſuppoſing is, that the Duke d' Or- 
leans alone executed t has been attributed to 
the league of the royaliſts. It is even aſſerted, but 
without any proof, that d' Orleans had diſpoſed 
armed ſatellites at different diſtances on the road 
to Metz; ſo that if the king had fled thither 
he muſt have fallen into ſome of theſe ambuſ- 
| cades. 20 "I 


* f 


- Which hs theſe ſuppoſitions i is has r th . - 
is there any contradiction in concludilint 
they all have an equal foundation? If: ez e | 
all four built on realities, they would, indeed, 0 
exhibit a moſt remarkable complication of events 
and intrigues ; a confuſion of hidden ſprings, of 
oppoſing projects, of jarring intereſts, hopes, 
and fears. We ſhould behold four powerful 
cauſes, which, without any commimication, with⸗- 
out any knowledge of each other, employed the 
ſame means to produce ends of a very different 

or even oppoſite nature; four factions, of which 

| one had, as its ſole objects, puniſhment and 
vengeance ; another propoſed, by transferring 
the monarch to Paris, to ſecure to that city a 
pledge of peace, plenty, and freedom ; the third 

meant to lead the king, by fraud or force, to 


Metz, in order to reign in his name; and the 
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fourth, to occaſion his murder or his flight, in 
order to occupy. his thilbne, either as regent, 


lieutenant- general, or protector. T he two latter | 


factions might have thought their ſucceſs certain, 


their meaſures infallible : out of a hundred kings 


in the ſituation of Louis XVI. ninety- nine would 
have endeayouted to eſcape. He reſiſted all 


ſolicitation on that head; or rather, the puſillani- 


* 
5 
” 2 ; 


mity of his character made him change his pro- 
en he ſaw that its execution was ſo diffi. 
WF dangerous. By departing, he would 
beds hazarded: both his crown. and his life: 
he reaped! more advantage from his weakneſz 
than he could poſſibly have gained from temerity. 
He threw himfelf into the arms of the Pariſians, 
and he did well at the time; for, though he has 
ſince aſcended the ſcaffold at Paris, it was be- 
_ cauſe he was ſo far from having the policy to 
* ſupport: the conſtitution, that he always appeared 
its enemy, eſpecially when he fo imprudently 


ſurrounded himſelf with refractory prieſts. 


The day after the arrival of the court at Paris, 
the Duke Orleans] had an interview, and a long 
converſation with the king; he had previouſly 
had a conference with M. de la Fayette, who 
threatened him with a blow ; an affront the moſt 


terrible, according t to our cuſtoms, which can be 
offered 


"4 
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offered to a man of aller. The Duke d' Or- 
leans bore it patiently, It is ſaid, that M. de la 
Fayette had revealed. to the king the whole con- 
ſpiracy, had put into his hands the proofs of it, 
and had confounded the Duke in his preſence. 
The day after this conference the Duke d' Or- 
leans demanded of the aſſembly a paſſport, un- 
der pretence that he was charged with a miſſion 
from the king to England, and he ſer. « off for 
London the ſame day. This pretended ifion 

was evidently no more than an honourabl c Exile. 
M. de Mirabeau on this occaſion plainly evinced 

that he did not poſſeſs the genius requiſite for a 
chief of conſpirators: he might, by means of 
his party, have prevented the Duke d'Orleans 

from obeying, and have prevailed on the people 
to demand his ſtay. The national aſſembly had 
decreed, that it would follow the king to Paris, 

and would not quit his perſon. More than two 

hundred deputies, who thought their lives in 

danger at Paris, had deſired paſſports: the 
ſitting was tumultuous, but at laſt the rts 
were refuſed. M. de Mirabeau, in the aſſembly, - 

oppoſed the departure of the Duk- d' Orleans, 
who, however, did not dare to appear in perſon, 

thaugh ſtrengthened by ſuch a ſupport. The 
evidence againſt him muſt have been of a very 
P4 , convincing 6 
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convincing nature to cauſe. him thus to abandon J 


the victory to his enemies, and to give up the 


defence of _ own en, 


; 11 the famine a partly N by: the 


agents of d' Orleans, it is evident that it alſo was, 


in part, by the gourt; fince bread abounded 


in Paris the very day after the king's arrival. We 
may therefore infer, that there was a compli 
catiolf8t conſpi ſpiracies, | 


A * 7 


Z 


Before we proceed to conſider the latter ope- 
rations of the conſtituent aſſembly, we will here 
take a general ſurvey of the two revolutions 
which we have * deſcribed, | 


We have advanced, Gom 1 to criſis, from 
prodigy to prodigy. The further we proceed in 


the hiſtory of the revolution, including under 


that general term, the eleven revolutions * that 
| | Th | 
have 


* . revolution of the 14th of July. 
2. The revolution of the 5th' and 6th of Oftober. 
3. The revolution of the ee of the conſtitution 
pf 1791. | 
4. The revolution of the 10th of Augut 1792. 
5. The revolution of the abolition of royalty Whos 
roclamation of the republic. 73 
6. The revolution on the  pyniſhment of the 8 


7. The 
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at ha taken place i in the ſeven years which have 
clapſed during our revolution, the more rapidly 
ſhall we behold: theſe prodigies ſucceed and ſur- 
| paſs each other, as it were, in emulation. Ro- 
mance itſelf never exhibited ſo grand a train. of 
incidents. We ſhall here develope the cauſes of 
"_ two "vo of _ wot yo. Wenn DR 
: bis dicks what has prepared and forwarded 
the revolution in general, we are quite aſtotiſhed 
to behold a hoſt of cauſes, foreign to each b ther, 
unite, as it were, by miracle, for its Production: 1 
ſo that, had only one of theſe cauſes been ſup- 
preſſed, the revolution would not have hap- 
pened, or would have been produced much 
| Ry 1 in a ien Ae en , The 


7. The Abele of the 3 iſt of May, the * of on 
commencement of the decemvirate. 

8. The revolution on the acceptance of ho conſtitation 
of 1793. 

9. The revolution of the gth of — che epoch of 
the fall of the decemvirs. 

10. The revolution of the Wan of 17948 2 
11. The revolution of the 3th Vendemiaire. 


2 


33 There are cauſes of a ſtill more ancient date, which 
contributed to our revolution ; among theſe we may reckon 
printing, navigation, and the American revolution : hence 
we ſee the ignorance of thoſe who have called our revolution 
3 mere exertion of popular vengeanse againf the nobility.) 


diſorder 


7 
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diſorder of the finances certainly. contributed ta 
it, but in ſo diſtant a manner, that it can hardly 
be reckoned among the cauſes. It is, eſpeci- 
ally in finance, that a government, which does 
not know the whole extent of its own wiſhes, 
is an awkward and feeble government. I ſhall, 
however, place this: firſt in the liſt of cauſes. It 
is alſo certain, that we ſhould not have had a 
revolution but. for the States General: I reckon, 
therefore, as the ſecond. cauſe, the parliaments, 
which firſt demanded the convocation, of thoſe 
yery ſtates by whom they were themſelves over- 
. thrown, The third cauſe which I ſhall mention 
is the nobility, who. favoured the demands of 
the people through an hatred of the court and of 
thoſe few. favourites, in whom all authority was 
concentrated. We may conſider, as a fourth 
cauſe, the invitation made by the archbiſhop of 
Sens, when prime miniſter, to all the men of 
talents in the Kingdom to publiſh their opinions 
on the convocation of the States. From this 
aroſe that profuſion of writings ſo bold, free, and 
independent, and too often ſo inflammatory and 
anarchical. The fifth cauſe was that ſort of 
chance which determined M. Necker to grant to 
the Tiers-Ertat a repreſentation equal to that of 
the two Orders united : we ſay a ſort of chance, 
becauſe: M. Necker had * energy nor 
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genius ſufficient to conceive a plan of his own ; 3. 
his ambition was only to adapt his meaſures to all. 
parties. He was devoted to d'Qrleans ; but he 
wiſhed to appear faithful to the king. He 
wiſhed at the ſame time to conciliate the popular 
favour ; but he was particularly fearful of Mira- 
beau, He knew not that the ſureſt means of 
diſpleaſing all parties is to endeavour to ſatisfy 
all: out of a hundred perſons who endeavour ta 
trim between different parties, and to ſyit them 
ſelyes to all factions, ſcarcely one will ſueceed; 
becauſe, in times of revolution and political 
convulſion, the univerſal maxim is, he wha is not 
for us is againſt us. The ſixth cauſe was the ob- 
ſtinate refuſal of the nobility to verify the pow- 
ers in common; had it not been for this refuſal, 
we ſhould have had indeed a reyolution, but of 
a different and far more moderate kind. The 
ſeventh cauſe was the imprudence of the court 
in reſolving to 'ſhut up the hall of the States / 
General, and to employ the armed force. We 
may notice, as the eighth cauſe, the temporiſing 
and irreſolute conduct of the clergy, who fluctu- 
ated between the nobility and the commons, at a 
moment when every thing depended on deciſion. 
T he defection of the parochial miniſters, who 


game to join the Tiers-Etat, was the natural 
reſult 
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reſult of theſe fluctuations. 1 find a ninth. Hut 
in the ſeduction and patriotiſm of the French 
guards, andi in the liberality of the Palais Royal, i 
that is to fay, of the Duke d' Orleans, and ſome 
other individuals, to the ſoldiers of the di ferent 
corps which came to Paris. Who would have 
ſuppoſed, that* from the midſt” of a city, once 
peopled with Sybarites and dehauchees, from the 
centre of the moſt Aſiatic luxury and effeminacy, 
from the manufactories of pleaſure, the arfenals 
of diſſipation, ſhould burſt ſuch torrents of in- 
formation ; and that ſuch a place ſhould become 
the radiating point of the revolution? The 
tenth cauſe was the want of all arrangement and 
all concert in the taking poſſeſſion of Paris, by 
the foreign troops, 'on the 12th of July, and 
their delay in attacking the capital, a delay which 
gave time to the Pariſians to prepare their 
meaſures. If M. de Maillebois had been choſen 
inſtead of M. de Broglio, this attack would 
have been conducted with much more ſyſtem 
and impetuoſity; and the capital, perhaps, 
would have been entirely ſubdued. M. d' Artois 
propoſed M. d' Maillebois, at the moment when 
M. de Broglio was juſt choſen: ſo frequently 
does the deſliny of empires and of revolutions 
depend on the deciſion of a ſingle minute. In 
; like 
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Ike manner we -eſcaped a civil war -at that 
period, becauſe a: ſingle man, the Duke de Lian- 
court, prevailed on the king not to depart. The 
eleventh cauſe was the new kind of magiſtracy, 
which on a ſudden organized itſelf for the pro- 
ttection of Paris. I perceive a twelfth cauſe. in 
dhe ſurrender of the . Baſtille, which would 
have been relieved at ten o'clock, and which 
Was ſo feebly defended. A thirteenth caulc is to 
be ſqund in the perſon of M. de Mirabeau, who 
felt himſelf born to occupy a place, in the States 
General of France, (if the talent of overturning 
every thing, without a power of rebuilding it, 
was a qualification for ſuch a ſituation,) and who 
was not ignorant that he would find great obſta- 
cles to his, wiſhes, eſpecially after having pub· 
liſhed, his Secret Hiſtary of the. Court of Berlin. 
He employed intrigue to overcome theſe obſta- 
cles, and to be elected. As a nobleman of Pro- 
vence, he addreſſed himſelf to his own order, 
and was rejected. The nobility knew not the 
power of a man of genius; they were puniſhed 
for their error. Mirabeau was welcomed by 
the Tiers-Etat, and he entered the liſts againſt 
the nobility with the triple armour of principles, 


reſentment, and talents. Mirabeau ought to be 


conſidered as a weight in the balance: place 


this 
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Chapelier, a Garat, a Gregoire, a. Taleyrand, 
Biſhop of Autun, a d'Entraigues,. a Monteſ- 


1 UOTE T6 5. Tur 


this weight in the oppoſite ſcale, and you have 
an upper chamber of legiſlation, a revolution 
totally different. I eftimate, as a ' fourteenth 
cauſe, the faction of dC'Orleans, which, by its 
profuſion and by its intrigues, fo powerfully coun- 
teracted the projects of the court, and ſerved 
the revolution without intending to ſerve it. 
Finally, the fifteenth and laſt cauſe was the con- 
duct of the Tiers-Etat in the States General. 
Whilſt the court, the nobility, and the clergy, 
heaped faults upon faults, the Tiers-Etat made 
not one falſe ſtep ; all its movements were' ar- 
ranged, conſidered, and ſupported with the moſt 


profound policy. What men too were thereto be 


found in all the Orders! What an aſſemblage of 
talents! A Mirabeau, ſo eloquent as a diſputant 
in the tribune, and ſo powerful by the coloſſal 
elevation of his popularity; a Lally Tolendal, 
ſtill greater in the eloquence. of che pen; a 


Syeyes, armed with logical preciſion and meta- 
_ phyſical» accuracy; a Mounier, the moſt > 


formed of all in matters: of government: 
Thouret, ſo luminous in arrangement, a 9 
4 Roederer, a Dupont, à Cazales, a Rabaut, a 


quieu. We muſt not forget the American revo- 
8 N lution» 
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lol, which was leſs bloody, beciuſe it had 
fewer enemies of all kinds, and becauſe it had 
not that ptofulion of writings which ſo much 
influenced « our tevolution. ; 5 

Let us now ue a general vi view 2p, ope- 
rations of the conſtituent body, both thoſe which 
we have hitherto traced, and thoſe of which we 
have to give an account hereafter. We cannot 
but applaud the maſs of its labours; above all, 
the ne diviſion of the empire, a vaſt and pro- 
found idea of the Abbe Syeyes: we cannot but 
behold, with admiratidn, the career of K6nours 
opened to all ranks in ſociety ;' the creation, or 
father the revival” of the municipal adminiſtra- 
tions ; the ſuppreſſion of monks, thoſe paraſiti- 
cal and corrupting plants of the parliaments, 
thoſe rapacious tribunals, ' and of letters de 
enchet; the clerical coloffus overthrown, and its 
poſſeſſions brought into circulation; and finally, 
a new judicial and military ſyſtem, defective, 
without doubt, but eaſy to be perfected. 


It may, however, be queſtioned, whether this 
aſſembly has not- too far extended the principleg 
of philoſophy and reaſon. Have they not re- 
duced the reyolution almoſt to the nullity of a ma- 
2 point in the attempt to render it too, 

metaphyſical? 
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metaphyſical ?, Have. they .not gone much too 
far? Have they not deſtroyed more than they 
have created, overturned more than they have 
built? Have they not fallekh 3 into the error of 


Joſeph II.? He who wiſhes to reform too 
much at once, runs a hazard of doing nothing; ; 
and fundamental innovations in an empire are 


thoſe in which we ought to leave more to time 
than to the axe of reformation. Our revolution 
is the ſtrongeſt inſtance of this grand truth which 
hiſtory affords. Nothing could be more fatal as 


a meaſure of policy, nor more inimical to the 


revolution itſelf than that progreſs of rapa- 
city and deſtruction; not to mention the 
innumerable obſtacles and conſpiracies * 


it wWas continually neceſſary to quell ; 


to mention, the blood which even yet = 


| the victims which it has been neceſſary to ſa- 
crifice. We ſhall expatiate more fully on this 
| reflection, when we ſhall have reached the end 


of the ſeſſion of that aſſembly... 
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3 OK xl. 


5 "Yer ror and Flight of Jeveral Deputies; among ſt 
| whom are Me Ni. Mounier and Lally Tolendal. 


Proclamation of the Rights of the Prench 


Nation. Detailed View of the Proceedings of 
the Aſſembly, of the whole internal Organiza- 
tion of the e e and f all the We” 111 


F 8 occaſioned ſeveral deputies to Ab- 

draw from their ſituation. Amongſt thoſe whoſe 
light was moſt regretted were Meſſrs. Lally 
Tolendal and Mounier. The aſſembly ſig- 
nalized the laſt moments of its ſtay at Verſailles 
by a ſolemn proclamation of the rights of the 
French nation, rights which belong alike to all 


nations. In the courſe of this hiſtory we ſhall : 


point out the defects of this declaration. 


It was on Monday the roth of October, that 
the repreſentatives of the French nation b. 14 
their firſt firting'ae Paris. Free from the 
ties with which it had been conſtant)» 
the aſſembly haſtened to draw up th 
They ftrenuouſly exerted themſelves alſo in 
calming the diſorders whic? broke out in dit. 


ferent places during this, long ſuſpenſion of the 
vol. 1, Q 


anxie — 


laws. 
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Jaws. In the ſpace of three months they organiz- 


ed the municipalities and the primary aſſemblies; 
they fixed the qualifications of citizens for elec- 
tions, regulated the moſt urgent affairs of taxa- 


tion, aboliſhed lettres de cacbet, received ac- 
counts of the amount of penſions, augmented the 
pay of the army, eſtabliſhed the caiſe de Vextra- 
ordinaire, and introduced œconomy into the re- 


gulations « of the marine. Preſently there exiſted 


neither feudal rights nor privileges, neither or- 
ders nor corporations. They took advantage of 
the public enthuſiaſm to annihilate for ever the 
proyincial privileges. Thoſe privileges had 
been in times of de ſpotiſm the only hope of the 
friends of liberty; but circumſtances were no 


longer the ſame: the provinces felt this truth, | 


and readily ſubmitted to the new order of things. 


The very word province diſappeared from wu 


language. 


It would be impoſſible to relate all the means 


that were employed to diminiſh the credit of the 


national aſſembly, to interrupt its operations, and 


to prevent their execution. There was an im- 


menſe fabrication of books and journals hired to 


effect a counter- revolution; for that was the 
word they uſed, a word which, as well as arreſta- 


* demonets Hſation, and many ſimilar ones, has 
remained 
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ana in our language, becauſe long cuſtom 
muſt ultimately prevail. It was thought that the 
people might be dazzled by the publiſhing ten 
times as many writings againſt the national aſ- 
ſembly as had appeared in its favour; and to this 
employment an innumerable multitude of preſſes 
vere devoted both in France and in foreign 
countries. Every kind of compoſition was em- 
ployed; odes, ſongs, epigrams, tragedies, ſatires, 
pamphlets, ſucceeded each other with a rapidity. 
only equalled by the rage which inſpired them · 
The aſſembly exhibited the noble example of 
deſpiſing this deluge of calumny ; it had the 
prudence. not to raiſe ſuch authors, by eee, 
tion, to an importance which they could not 
otherwiſe attain, „ 


Ho Whit ike Ear aſſembly with one hand 
combated the enemies of liberty; wich the other 
it laid che foundation and elevated the ſtructure 
of the conſtitution. After having recognized 
the rights of man, it proclaimed thoſe of a citi- 
zen, and ſought to eſtabliſh the neceſſary har- 
mony between the repreſentatives and the go- 
vernment, by forming bonds of mutual union 
and confidence, very different from the deſtable 
connection which formerly exiſted between the 


. and the people. But they pre- 
Q 2 | vented 
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vented too powerful a conttoul of the tmonareh 
over the legiſlative body: and at the ſame time 
oppoſed an invincible barrier to his vfurpations, 
by re-eſtabliſhing che nation in its juſt right of 
granting or refuſing taxes. Finally, in order to 
enſure perſonal ſecurity againſt che attacks both 
of the legiſlators and the monarch, they were 
prohibited in all cafes from exercifing the Judi- 
cial power. An uniformity of judicial Þroceed- 
ing was eſtabliſhed for the whole empire, and 
the forms of ſanctioning and promiſing the 
laws were determined. h 
? We Wal here * this valt and Gs 
fem of the new diviſion of the empire, the 
organization of the legiſlative and electoral 
bodies, the general adminiſtration of the pri- 
mary aſſemblies, of departments, diſtricts, and 
municipalities, the elegibility to public functions, 
and the enrolment of citizens. We ſhall follow 
this immenſe plan into all its ramifications: 
nothing can be ſo inſtructive, ſo grand, and ſo 
intereſting as this picture of the whole internal 
economy of a vaſt empire, and of all the re- 
forms which it was neceſſary to make: it pre- 
ſents to view a ſocial body riſing to new youth 
after eentories of decrepitude and corruption. 
This plan, moreover, has Gace eſtabliſhed itſelf, 


and 
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and we ought to know it well in order to. appre- 
ciate juſtly the changes which the convention 
has ſince male in it, and certainly with, Fealon, 1 in 
the conſtitution of 1795. 60 


| It was, no doubt, a great thing, to have en- 
ſured the permanence of the legiſlative body, and 


to have declared the rights of men and of the 


French people; but this was but little relatively 


to what remained. It was decreed that the laws 


| ſhould be made by the repreſentatives « of the na- 
| tion; in order to have ſuch repreſentatives election 
was neceſſary ; and it followed as a conſequence 


fromthe principle of repreſentative government, 


(the only form adapted to a free nation, ) that the 
different branches of the ſubordinate powers fnould 
be entruſted to citizens fairly elected by the peo- 
ple. It was neceſſary, therefore, to eſtabliſh a pro- 

| portional equality of repreſentation, firſt, between 


the ſections of the empire, and ſecondly, between 


the different parts of each ſection; it was neceſy- 


ſary to preſcribe à ſimple and immutable order of 


election; to determine with preciſion the. rank 
which each claſs of adminiſtration ſhould hold i in 
che order of the public powers; to define the 

| nature and extent of their authority; in a word, 
it was neceſſary, from the heterogeneous ruins of 
the ancient conſtitution, to create and organize a 


n43 - new * 
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new body politic, and to elevate on a common 


| baſis, the double edifice of the national and pro- 


vincial, or rather the departmental and muni- 


cipal repreſentation. Such was the import- 


ant taſk of our legiſlators, a taſk inſpiring 
apprehenſion from the novelty and boldneſs of 
its plan, the immenſe extent of its ramifications, 
and the endleſs number of obſtacles, phyſical 


and moral, which the genius of liberty, and the 
united exertion of ſo enlightened an aſſembly, 


alone could overcome. 


The ſuperficial extent of the country had 


been for ages parcelled out and divided in as 


many different ways as there were modes of ad- 
miniſtration in the ſtate. It was divided into 


Provinces by the political order of things, into 
governments by the military order, 1 into general- 


ties and ſte wardſhips by the adminiſtrative order, 
into dioceſes by the eccleſiaſtical order, and by 
the judicial order into. bailiwicks or juriſdictions 
of ſeneſchals, and into juriſdictions of parliaments. 


"Theſe antique diviſions ſeemed like ruins caſt 
together by chance, and without any political, 


moral, or even local combination; they had no 


mutual eonnection or proportion, either in re- 
gard to population or to extent of territory. 
we was neceſſary to bring together the adminiſ- 


trators 
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trators and the ſubjects of adminiſtration, and to 
engage in thoſe adminiſtrations the greateſt poſ- 
ſible number of citizens, in order to promote, to 
the higheſt decree, and with the greateſt ra- 
pidity, the public ſpirit of infortifation, that is to 
ſay, its real energy and power. It appeared 
alſo, that the proportion of the contributions 
ought, in a certain, meaſure, to enter into that of 
the national repreſentation and adminiſtration. 


It was thought, with reaſon, that by com- 
bining together theſe three elements, they would 
' mutually balance and correct each other; and 


that the national repreſentation ought to be con- 


ſtituted, as nearly as poſſible, on the compound 


ratio of territory, contribution, and popula- 


tion. It was decreed, - 1ſt, To diſtribute the 
kingdom, both for purpoſes of repreſentation 
and adminiſtration, into eighty-three grand di- 
viſions, bearing the name of departments, of 


nearly three hundred and eighty ſquare leagues | 


each, diverging from Paris, as a centre, in every 
direction to the frontiers. 2dly, To divide each 
department into diſtricts, the number of which 


| ſhould not be leſs than three, nor greater than 


nine. Idly, To ſubdivide. each diſtri into 
cantons, of four ſquare leagues each. In re- 
Keeper to this triple diviſion of territory, three 
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Jeghtes were eſtabliſhed in the hierarchy of 5 
adminiſtrative aſſemblies ; but in the eleQtive, 


only two were pteſerved, the firſt in thoſe of 


the canton, or primary aſſemblies, which contain 
the true perſoffal baſis of repreſentation ; and 
the ſecond in the aſſemblies of department, 
formed by a junction of all the electors within 


its precinfts. The number of national repre- 


ſentatives was fixed at that of the departments 
multiplied by nine, and it was diſtributed among 
them, according to the triple baſis of territory, 
population, and direct contribution; a ſyſtem no 
leſs bold in conception, than eaſy and ſimple in 


execution. As the functions of the primary 


and electoral aſſemblies were limited to election, 


and as every kind of reſtrictive inſtruction was 


declared eontrary both to the nature of the 
legiſlative body, which is in its very effence de- 
liberative, and to the character of the deputies, 
who are not repreſentatives of 4 department, but 
of the whole nation, it was ordained, that the 
certificate of election ſhould be the only deed 
entruſted by the elector to the repreſenta- 


h tives. 


The municipalities preſented leſs difficulty ; 
but the conditions required for eligibility to the 
different degrees of national repreſentation or 

adminiſtration, 
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adminiſtration, preſented for; folotion ſeveral f 
great political and moral problems; and it ap- 
peared difficult to reconcile the rights of man 

vit thoſe of a citizen, the principles of liberty 
and equality with the general intereſts of the 
empire. It was decreed, that in order to vote . 
in the primary aſſemblies, it was requiſite to be 
an active citizen, that is, to be, by birth, or 
naturalization, a Frenchman, to have been domis 

ciliated in the city or canton for at leaſt a year 
preceding, to pay a direct contribution, and to 

produce the act of civic enrollment. 


This ſyſtem of government, of which no age 5 
or country preſented a model, was conceived by 
the profound and analytical genius of the Abbẽ 
Syeyes, and developed with the clearneſs and 

preciſion of M. Thouret: the flight defects 
which it contained have been fince corrected. 


Nevertheleſ: s the malcontents redoubled their 
efforts. They had always built their hopes on 
the troops of the line: but the different regi- 
ments exhibited with emulation the ſtrongeſt 
proof of patriotiſm. The parliaments, ſup- 
ported by a crowd of practitioners, both advo- 
cates and ſolicitors employed all the chicanery | 
of their Ma ; the Ws uſed thoſe wea- 


pore: 


vv 
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pons Sich were peculiar to them; but the pa- 
triots were by no means idle. The citizens of 
Britanny and Anjou aſſociated together in an 
armed conſederacy. Every where were ſeen bands 
of citizens collected by thouſands, and ariſing, as 
it were, from beneath the earth, who unanimouſly 


ſwore to live free or to die, - 


The aſſembly marked its progreſs by new 
benefits: it ſuppreſſed the impious and ſterilizing 

vows of the religious orders, and allowed a fixed 
| ſupport for the individuals of both ſexes, who had 
buried themſelves alive in the gloom of the 
cloiſters ; it ſuppreſſed the taxes on leather, on 
oll, and on ſoap, and ſubſtituted others leſs 
burdenſome in their place, It aboliſhed the 
Gabelle *, and the duty on tobacco; it made a 
code of regulations for the redemption of all 
feudal rights; it employed itſelf on the organi- 
zation of the Judicial power, and decreed the 
freedom af commerce in India. But the decree by 
which it ſuppreſſed titles and armorial devices, 
although a conſequence of the abolition of no- 
bility, of ſeudaliſm, and of privileges, affected 
the noble and privileged claſſes more than any 
other of its decrees. If the nobility ſhowed fo 
ſtrong an attachment to theſe toys, theſe exterior 
and Re” marks of human vanity, it was be- 
| The duty on ſalt. 


cauſe 
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cauſe they knew their power in the eyes of the 
vulgar. When, therefore, it had been refolved 
to aboliſh nobility and privileges, it was right 
to break the taliſman on which this order 
founded the hope of regaining, —_— or ns 
their Power | 1 


| Before I 3 to che new attempts of che 
enemies of public order, I have to ſpeak of the 
famous proceedings inſtituted at the Chãtelet 
-againſt the authors of the maſſacres of the 5th 
and 6th of October. This tribunal was alike 
inſenſible to menaces and bribes : it determined, 
that there was reaſon to iſſue arreſts againſt 

-d'Orleans and Mirabeau. What diſgrace; what 
evils, what. troubles, would France haye been 
ſpared, if this decree; had been permitted to be 
executed! The next day a deputation from the 
Chatelet preſented all the documents to the na- 
tional afſembly. The veil was now torn off, and 
the only queſtion was, whether the Chitelet 
would be permitted to continue this proceſs. 
Such a queſtion ought never to have been agi- 
tated. Mirabeau was made judge in his own 
cauſe; he voted that the national aſſembly ſhould 
' decree, that its committee of inquiry ſhould 
make a report to it on the charges brought 


againſt the national repreſentatives. The roy- 
| aliſts 


* 
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aliſts had the weakneſs to let flip this oppor- 
tunity: thus we ſee that, beſides the populace 
themſelves, nothing is more like the populace, 
that is, more irteſolute and abſurd, than a nume- 
rous aſſerably. A proof of this aſſertion ap- 
pears in the manner in which the conſtituent 
body ſuffered themſelves to be governed by 
Mirabeau, when he threatened them to call out 
his troops, that is to fay, the pikemen of the 
Fauxbourgs. Another proof appears in the 
weakneſs with which the convention a long 
while ſuffered itſelf to be decimated by ſo petty 
and contemptible a tyrant as Robe ſpierre.— To 
return to the proceedings of the Chatelet : the 
Abbe Maury oppoſed Mirabeau's motion but 
weakly, and without faying a word of the crimi- 
nals; nor did Cazales, on this occafion, difplay 
his uſual courage. The left fide of the aſſembly 
" Prevailed by means of the decree which forbade 
a deputy to be proceeded againſt judicially, 
without permiſſion of the aſſembly. We cannot 
here paſs over in ſilence the noble and laconic 
anſwer which the queen made to the commiſ- | 
Foners of the Chatelet, who, in the early ſtages 
of the proceeding, waited on her to receive her 
depoſition: * I'faw,” faid ſhe, © every thing; 
« T heard every 25525 1 have I 2 
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New C anſpiracies.—T. be Auftrian 83 8 
1 Murder of 4 Baker.—Conſpiracy. and beraic 
a Death of the Marquis de Favras,—Decree 
_ which declares the Equality of Puniſhments for 
all Claſſes of Citizens. — Admirable Condut# of | 
_ the Diftrit of It. Honor toward the Relations 
: 27 the two Brothers Agaſſe—Remarkable Ex- 

preſſion of the Biſhop of Autun, in an Adareſs 
to the French Nition.—A Crore Grown we” 
Jadgel 10 4 Ger Nur 2 


Tas enemies of the oublic 3 Ken not to 

try all the ſchemes in their power: they -called 
themfebves /h King's Friends; and. they aſſerted 
tat he was not free. Thoſe who ſeated chem- 
ſelves to the tight of the preſidont, called the 
others the enragis: whilſt the latter gave to the 
right ſide the -appellation of he Hiacks, Names 
have always [ſerved parties as rallying ſignals. 
Cectuin private meetings were held at che 
queen's apartments; and r een were 
eater whe afrini commirtze. we 29 


Whitk: Alk the Ufferent RY el in 
28 many different manners, the interior of France, 
_ "Is 8 
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and whilſt the executive power and the miniſters 
ſecretly favoured them by inaCtivity, and affected 
want of power, attempts were made abroad to 
excite an hoſtile confederacy of crowned heads. In 
order to render the national guards contemptible, 
a feigned contempt was ſhown toward them: 
they were called be Hues, from the c olout of 
their uniform: and it was faid, that, like blue 
earthen ware, they could not ſtand the fire. 
The unheard- of prodigies of valour Which thoſe 
brave troops have ſince perſormed, have moſt 
honourably avenged them of this ſarcaſm. It 
was thus that the Perſians ridiculed the Greeks, 
and were d beaten 7 them. | 


The bee that i is co WY the courts on 
one fide, and the faction of d' Orleans on 
the other“, organized famine. The mobs 

began again to aſſemble around the doors of 
the bakers. One of theſe unhappy men be- 
came an innocent and lamented victim to the 
popular fury, from which he could not be deli- 
vered. The n aſſembly, deeply n 


. We e ee * the ſake of e | 
to general cuſtom, we call the party of the court Royalifs, 
and thoſe of d'Orleans Anarchifs : the latter may be called 
Royaliſts, fince they meant to have placed d'Orleans on the 
r = a 

1 
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at this: event, no leſs mournful than unforeſeen, 
paſſed- a decree againſt riotous aſſemblages. 
Martial law was detreed on the plans of Meſſrs. 
Target and Mirabeau the elder. , This law, un- 
known to the Romans, was invented by the 
Engliſh, and ſeems but little to ſuit a free peo- 


ple: an evil- minded magiſtrate or commander 


may abuſe it, to the violation bork of rar ** 
| a G_ 11 277 8 
| An Seat of atiother kind ſoon occupied the 
attention of the public, and again affected the 
general ſenſibility. The popular fury had cauſed a 
baker to periſh without permitting his innocence 
to be legally proved. Now it was the ſword of 
the law which ſtruck, perhaps; an innocent man, 
or atleaſt a man not legally convicted of guilt, 
which, in the eye of the. law, is equivalent to 
innocence. | The. preceding details have ſhown, 
that great criminals were ſpared, and even their 
names ſtudiouſſy concealed : amongſt theſe were 
Moni eur the king's brother, and M. de Luxem- 
bourg. M. de Favras, therefore, whether guilty 


or not, ought to have been acquitted : he 'was 
the hero and the martyr of a new conſpiracy, 
which fortunately appeared only within the 


we of the Chatelet. The national aſſembly 
1 1 
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had proviſionally givento this tribunal the power 
of judging all crimes of lege nation, without de- 
- fining theſe crimes, which have but too often 
been with us, what the crimen læſcæ majeſtatis was 
with Tiberius, a pretence, and a weapon for 
flaughtering the innocent. The aſſembly has 
mee adopted the Engliſh forms of criminal 
proceſs by jury, forms favourable to the accuſed 
and dictated by humanity. The publicity of 
evidence and of judgment is the only ſafeguard 
of the weak : nor, alas! are even theſe means 
always ſufficient to deliver them from the Power 
ee ad eben "ps. 8 


XI. 4 is, born wich an enterprizing ge- 


Alus and an exalted ambition, had paſſed his life 


in che continual meditation of different projects; 
ſucceſſively a muſqueteer, a captain of dragoons, 
and firſt Leutenant of the Swiſs guards of Mon- 
ſieur; he had reſigned the latter ſtation in order 
to go to Vienna to purſue ſome claims of Madame 
de Favras, who was by birth Princeſs of Anhalt- 
Schaambourg. It was after his return from this 
Journey that he gave himſelf up to the ſtudy of 
finance. From this be was diverted in 1785, 
by the troubles in Holland, which opened to him 
a career more ſuited to his active and enterpriz- | 
ang 1885 He ſet olf wich the view of raiſing a 
legion 


>. © ; 
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legion for the ſervice of the United Provinces. 


At this period commenced his connections with 
a recruiting- officer named Tourcaty, whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance he thought might be uſeful to him. Bat 
the pacification which ſo ſpeedily followed the 
armed mediation of Pruſſia obliged him to re- 


nounce his projects, and to reſume his labours 


relative to the public debt. The ſatisfactory 
account of his plan, which was given to the mi- 
niſter by a commiſſion appointed to examine it, 


; augmented his eagerneſs to have it diſcuſſed by 


the national aſſembly. The inſurrection of Bra- 
bant, however, and the events which followed = 
filled his ardent imagination with new projects. 


He connected the plan of a counter- revolution 
in Holland with a revolution in Brabant, and 
perhaps with a counter- revolution in France: 


at leaſt he aſſerted that the execution of his 


ſchemes would have been very uſeful to his 2 


country, and we well know what one of the pri- 
vileged orders. eln by the expreſſion © uſeful 


to his country.” It is probable, however, 


that his military ideas were ſubordinate to thoſe 
which he had conceived for the liquidation of 
the public debt, and that hE did not reſume the 
former until he had loſt all hope of ſucceſs with 
the latter. He poſſeſſed great talents, and a 
ſtill greater ambition. He teſtified a ſtrong at- 
"As 1 tachment 
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tachment to the royal authority, and 1 very little 
ſatisfaction at the free government. He was one 
of thoſe entruſted with the ſecret of the firſt at- 
tempt to carry the royal family to Metz. On 
the 2d of October he had worn the white cock- 


ade; and, on the- day of the irruption of the 
Pariſian women into Verſailles, he had begged 


M. de Saint Prieſt to order horſes from the 
king's ſtables to be given to him, and a certain 
number of volunteers, who would diſperſe the 
banditti, and ſeize mo cannon. | 


He confeſſed that after the national aſſembly 
and the king came to fix their reſidence at Paris, 
he was charged to watch the Faurbourg Saint 
Antoine, from which much danger was appre- 


hended, and that he received a hundred Louis 


d' ors on account of this employment from M. 
de Luxembourg. He reſumed his former con- 


nection with M. Tourcaty, to whom, in the 


month of July or September, he revealed the 


principal circumſtances of an approaching coun- 


ter- revolution, which was to be effected in France, 


by carrying off the king and the royal family. 
M. Tourcaty had a friend named Morel, a recruit- | 


ing officer like himſelf, to whom he related all 
the ſtrange communications which had been made 


to him. Morel haſtened to give information of 
2; . the 


Tims ts who dS ard LY e ACT. 
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the hole to the commander in chief of the na- 


tional guard of Paris. Meſſrs. Morel and Tour- 


caty aſſerted that M. de Favras had revealed to 
them the plan of a counter - revolution projected 


by himſelf. Twelve hundred horſe were to be 
aſſembled at Verſailles, from whence they were 


to ſet off, on a fixed day, in three columns, for 
Paris. A part of the guards receiving pay, and 
of the Swiſs, together with a great number of 
conſpirators from the provinces were t6 join the 
cavalry. On their arrival they were to have 
ſeized the guard, whom they wo 
vented from re- entering Paris, by diſpoſi 
poſts within the city ſo as to cut off their 


their 


lage; if the guard had made a ſtrong reſiſtance, 


they were all to have been maſlacred. Four 
hundred men would have been ordered to mur- 
der M. de la Fayette *, Four hundred more 
would have ſcized at, once Meſſts. Bailly and 
Necker, and after having ſpiked the cannon 
which they could not bring away, they were all. 


ave pre- 


\ 


to have. united in the Champs Elyſees, i in order ta 


* The part of the plan relative to the afſaſlination of M. 
de la Fayette was, according to the account of the jnforge | 


ers, ſoon after changed. It was thought better to truſt this 
bufineſs to four ſure men. It is eaſy to ſee the abſurdity and 
want of relources which this plan, for carrying off the king, 
Gplayed ; yet, in che times in which we live, m_ thing is 
Credible, and every thing is pollible, 


R 2 35 enter 
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enter the Thuilleries together, and make them- 


felves maſters of that ſtation. . Negociations 
were entered into for twenty . thouſand Swils, 
twelve thouſand Germans, and twelve thouſand 
Sardinians, who, with the regiments which re- 


mained faithful, and the malcontents who would 


have declared for the king when he had reached 
the frontier, would have formed an army of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand men. They would 


have then marched againſt Paris, and by cutting 
off both the upper and lower part of the river, 


would have reduced the city by famine. This 


eonſpiracy would ſoon have broken out; for 


one thouſand two hundred horſes were already at 


| n. pd r n at Saint Denys. 


871 142 9 


* . 


It was [airy to engage in the plot a part 


of the. guards receiving pay, and to arm them 
againſt the city militia. M. Marquie, formerly 


a ferjeant in the French guards, and now ſub- 


lieutenant of A company of grenadiers of the 


centre; Had; on the 6th of October, faved the 
lives of ſeveral of the body guards, and on the 
road from Verſailles, he eould not refrain from 
tears at the dangerous ſituation of the royal fa- 


mily. His grief was remarked. by Madame 


Elizabeth; ſhe even inquired his name. Such 
was the man on whom M. de Favras, without 
| knowing 
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knowing him more fully, thought he could reckon 
to gain the paid troops, which was the moſt dif- 
ficult part of his plan. He requeſted to meet 


him at two or three different rendezvous. The laſt. 


time he put into his hands, but without explain- 
ing himſelf any further, a counter-revolutionary 
pamphlet, intitled, Open your Eyes, deſiring him to 
read it attentively to his grenadiers, and to give 


him the names and addreſſes of thoſe perſons in 


his regiment to whom he might diſtribute it. 
In the meanwhile M. de Favras negotiated a 
loan of two millions , through the agency of M. 
Morel. M. Chomel, a Dutch refugee, on the 
zd of December, promiſed, in the name of a 
company of Dutch merchants, to advance this 
ſum. It has ſince appeared that M. Chomel 
was an agent of the committee of reſearch, ſince 
continued under the title of Committee of Gene- 


ral Safety: and it is ſaid that it was the committee 


that dictated the conditions of this pretended 
loan. It is certain, however, that the loan was 
not realiſed, and that new meaſures were adopt- 


ed when it was known to be made on the ac- 


count, and in the name of 2 the * 1 
brothe. „ 27 
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Monſieur was denounced in the placards all 
over Paris, as being at the head of this con- 
ſpiracy. This prince alarmed, repaired on the 
| 26th to the Hotel de Ville, and preſented the firſt 
example of a king's brother appearing to juſtify 
himſelf before his fellow-citizens. A few days 
afterwards M. de Favras was denounced at the 
Chatelet by the procurator Syndic of the com- 
mune, arreſted, and committed to the priſon of 
that tribunal. Public opinion had ſtigmatiſed 
the members of the Chatelet with a ſtrong ac- 
cuſation of ariſtocracy ; but this very ſuſpicion 
became an object of real apprehenſion to the ac- 
cuſed. However inclined they might have been 
to ſave him, they dared no longer to brave the 
general indignation. The combined movements 
whichwere making at that time to bring on a great 
exploſion, do not prove that M. de Favras was 
its author; but they at leaſt prove that there 
was a conſpiracy, with regard to which he might 
probably have afforded much information. At 
Verſailles near two thouſand workmen roſe, and 
cauſed bread and meat to be aſſeſſed at eight 
ſols per pound. At Paris a report was ſpread 
that M. de Favras was to be releaſed: the people ; 
roſe againſt the Chatelet, and force was neceſſary 
to diſppate the ſeditious. It is very prohable 
e that 
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that the people were excited to tumult, only that 
MN. de Favras might be delivered to them, and 
thus the indiſcreet confeſſions which he might 
make before his judge might be prevented. As 
for him, tranquil amidſt all the dangers which 
ſurrounded him, he diſplayed a firmneſs worthy 
a better cauſe. He refuted the two principal 
witneſſes from their own evidence: he ſhewed 


that they diſagreed, both as to the place and 
time in which they ſaid they had received theſe 5 
pretended communications; finally, he objected ld 
to them on the ground of the law, which does not A 


admit the evidence of an informer. But a third 
and -much more formidable witneſs appeared 
againſt him, and corroborated the depoſitions of 
the two others; it was M. Chomel. He de- 
clared that he knew nothing of the project of 
invading Paris with an armed force, but he de- 
poſed that M. de Favras had communicated to 
him another plan, as being neceſſary to prevent 
the diſmemberment of the monarchy : this pro- 
je, he ſaid, it appeared to him, was to collect 
an army of the malcontents on the frontiers of 
Germany and Flanders, in order to ſeize on dif- 
ferent poſts from Troyes in Champagne to 
Amiens; that it was propoſed to gain over a 
great part of the French guards; and that in 
caſe of neceflity they depended on a reinſorde - 
R 4 ment, 
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ment of twenty thouſand troops from the neigh-_ | 
bouring princes of Germany, an equal number 
of Sardinians, and a Spaniſh army. This plan 
ſeems to preſent the ground-work of that con- 
tained in the depoſitions of Meſſrs. Morel and 
Tourcaty : nor is it at all ſurpriſing that two 
men, engaged only in the recruiting ſervice, 
ſhould have miſrepreſented ideas which they did 
not perhaps perfectly comprehend. The un- 
doubted teſtimony of M. Chomel eſtabliſhed the 
facts, and if theſe were not ſufficient to prove the 
real particulars of the conſpiracy, they were at 
leaſt enough to prove that conſpiracy exiſted. 
But who was its author, who its chiefs, and whe- 
ther it were merely an ideal project, were queſ- 
tions to which the whole evidence afforded no 
anſwer. It ſeems, at firſt ſight, very extraordi- 
nary, that the leader of a conſpiracy, watched for 
three months together, by order of a moſt active 
committee, ſhould not leave any traces of his 
proceedings, any real evidence of his plots, any 
document ſufficient for his conviction ? What 
became of the one thouſand two hundred horſes 
and the forty waggons? Did his converſations 
with M. Marquie ſufficiently eſtabliſh his evil 
deſigns? The moſt important fact, the delivery 
of the pamphlet, was differently related by the 
different witneſſes. M. Morel depoſed, that 
1 5 } 5 M. de 
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M. de Favras, in delivering it to M. Marg, 
faid to him, © This is for yourſelf,” and that no 
mention was made of reading it to the gre- 


nadiers. If he demanded the liſt of thoſe to 


whom he ſhould ſend the pamphlet, why was not 
this opportunity made uſe of to obtain an unde- 
niable proof againſt him. | 


A n ** . 5 ; N , | : , l 
There were much heavier accuſations againſt 


M. Augeard, who was arreſted at the ſame time: 


his project of carrying off the king, and his own 


journey to Metz for that purpoſe, were written 


by himſelf, and communicated by him to M. de 
Clermont Tonnerre, at that time biſhop of Cha- 
lons. He was, moreover, of a reſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion: he had formerly caballed againſt the deſ- 
potilan,: and afterwards againſt liberty, and mae 


= -  ” £7 


nocent. 


I any thing can lead us to believe in the 
' exiſtence of a fatality, or an inevitable deſtiny, 
it is the different ſucceſs of perſons i in circum- 
ſtances exactly ſimilar. The lot of M. de 
Favras was no leſs mournful than that of Au- 
| geard was fortunate. Never was there an in- 


ſtance of greater ſtrength of mind, of a more 
energetic 
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energetic character, or of a more courageous 


ſoul. It was on the zoth of January that his 


ſentence was to be pronounced. M. de Favras 
always aſſerted, that his revolutionary projects 


regarded only Flanders and Holland. At length, 


à final report of the trial was delivered in on 
the 18th of February; and after a deliberation 
of ſix hours, he was condemned to be hanged. 
Whilſt they were proceeding to ſentence, a 
-blood-thirſty multitude demanded his condemn- 
ation with the moſt terrible menaces. We 
cannot, however, believe that the judges could 
be influenced by fo daſtardly an apprehenſion: a 
magiſtrate would, doubtleſs, have periſhed, ra- 
ther than have given up an innocent perſon to 


laughter. Theſe judges appear to have been 


guided by conſiderations of a ſuperior nature, 
but which we are far from approving; becauſe 
the exact obſervation of forms in criminal pro- 
ceedings i is eſſentially connected with general and 
individual freedom. Was M. de Favras, then, 
innocent? Yes, in the eye of the law, thotgh 
not in that of reaſon; ſince it is impoſſible to 
doubt that a plot exiſted, and that the accuſed 
was one of its agents. Every probability i in- 


clines us to believe, that the particulars of this 


plot were known ; and that FRE number and im- 
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; | portance of the perſons engaged in it induced 
; I Judges to — the whole in IE 


When M. de Fan was led to the torture, 


"te ſeemed, at the moment that the exeeutioner 
and his aſſiſtants ſeized and bound him, to loſe, 
for an inſtant, his courage. But he ſoon tri- 
umphed over this momentary weakneſs, and 
| ſeemed to have paid this ſlight tribute to human 
nature, only that he might afterwards riſe above 
humanity. His interrogator propoſed to him a 


confeſſor. * From you?” cried he, with the 


indignation of oppreſſed innocence, © from 
5 a you? A confeſſor of your choice! -I ſhould 
« ſuſpe& him. I demand the miniſter of the 
c pariſh of Saint Paul.” M. de Favras, al- 


| x though feeling himſelf internally guilty, without 
doubt, ſhuddered to ſee that thoſe who were at 


leaſt as guilty as himſelf, were ſpared. When 
hae came out of the Chatelet to go to execution 
che populace had the ferocity to clap their 
hands; and this cannibal ſcene was repeated on 


3 8 the bridge of Notre Dame. He ſeemed neither 


irritated nor afflicted at theſe expreſſions of 
barbarous joy; but converſed in a calm and 
ſerene manner with the miniſter of St. Paul's, 


ee at the of door of the church of 


5 | Notre 


/ 
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Notre Dame, he deſcended from the cart with 
firmneſs, took from the hands of the regiſtrar 
the decree of condemnation, which he read 

himſelf with a loud voice; and then. addreſſing 
the people, in order to juſtify himſelf, he called 
God to witneſs his Innocence, He then ſaid, 
ce Conduct me to the Hotel de Ville; I will 


2 there reveal ſome important ſecrets,” 


on. his return from the church of Notre 
. Dame, he ſeemed to change colour, bur the ex- 
preſſion of his countenance was ſtill the ſame. 
All his features breathed tranquillity and peace, 
and commanded reſpect, ſympathy, and filence. 
Arriying at the Hotel de Ville, he demanded 
leave to make ſome eſſential declarations ; and 
himſelfdiatred| his mul. | ee 


| The offer made by M. de Favras to reveal 
ſome important facts deſerved to be taken into 
conſideration; but the magiſtrates did not wiſh 
them to be known. They feared alſo that fo 
much delay would cauſe a popular inſurrection. 
Above fifty thouſand men had been crowded 
together in the place de Grève from eight o'clock 
in the morning, inceſſantly bawling for the death 
of Favras. A great number of ariſtocrats waited 


for his execution with the lame impatience, 
More 


1 
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More than four hundred perſons of rank had 
taken flight, ſince his arreſt. On this day a 
_ perſon of diſtinction was ſeen near the place de 
Greve, waiting with the greateſt impatience for 
the moment of execution, of which he immedi- 
_ ately ran to give notice to ſome other perſons no 
| Teſs alarmed than himſelf. When night came 

on lamps were diſtributed through the ſquare ; 
ſome were even fixed upon the gallows. At 
eight o'clock M. de Favras deſcended from the 
Hotel de Ville with a firm and undaunted ſtep. 
The whole multitude was affected; the miniſter 
of Saint Paul's burſt into tears: M. de Favras 
alone was tranquil: he advanced towards the 
gibbet with a calm and majeſtic air. His tall and 
ſtriking form, (he was above ſix feet, ) his expreſ- 
ſive countenance, his COyrageous calmneſs, his 
long flowing hair, all marked the greatneſs of the 
victim that was about to be facrificed, The 
popular fury ſeemed, as it were, ſubdued by his 
appearance: and when at the foot of the ſcaf- 
fold he elevated his voice, and ſaid, © Citizens; 
« ] die innocent!” all the people ſhuddered. 
The executioner himſelf was moved, and ſaid to 
him, with ore. « Cry louder, that. they may 
« hear you.” M. de Favras, aſcending the fatal 


ladder, repeated three times, with a loud voice, 
Z * Citizens, 


—— 
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6 Citizens, I die innocent! pray to God for 
« me,” The executioner and the ſufferer re- 
mained | immoveable. The greateſt filence 
reigned through the whole ſquare. Then 
turning, with a more than human ee he 
ſaid, Officer of * do a og en ee 


11 I am aſked, hi it is bollble Ih Et 
mould be allied to ſo much greatneſs of ſoul ? 
I ſhall anſwer, that Fayras never believed 
that he had committed a crime. The intereſts 
of the king, in his eyes, -legalized his projects. 
His example ought to teach weak men, who be- 
come the inſtruments of the powerful, that they 
are almoſt always the victims of their employers z  - 
and that the common price of their moſt gene- 


rous Ret] 18 to be CS LESS een Ao 
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Since I have heard nothing but conſpiracies 
talked of, ſays the author of the Correſpondance 
de Paris to one of his friends i in Switzerland, I 
have been led to review in Salluſt the hiſtory of 
one. of the moſt famous conſpiracies of anti- 
quity. It is certain, that according to the cuſ- 
toms of republican Rome, all the charges which 
were made public were not together ſufficient to 
have authoriſed more than the arreſt and trial of 


the unfortunate F avras. The conſpiracy of Ca- 5 
13 | tiline 


N 
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tiline was diſcovered at Rome by a man named 
Q. Curius, of a noble family, vain, audaci- 

ous, and talkative, ready to do or to ſay any 
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thing. "His miſtreſs, Fulvia, a woman alſo of 


noble birth, eaſily learnt his ſecret: ſhe ſpoke of 


it without mentioning. the name of her lover. 


No one, however, dared to arreſt or proſecute 
Catiline. When Cicero was elected conſul he 
gained over Curius, by means of Fulvia, and thus 
learnt all the deſigns of Catiline, but yet he did 
not dare to attempt any thing againſt his liberty. 
Curius informed Cicero that his houſe was to be 


ſurrounded, and forced open, and himſelf aſſaſſi- 
| hated, Cicero only guarded his doors againſt 
the conſpirators : yet Catiline was at Rome, and 
was not arreſted, though all his proceedings 


were known to Cicero. Catiline, even dared to 
make his appearance in the ſenate : he did more; ; 
when attacked and overpowered by Cicero's 
eloquence and reaſoning, he anſwered only with 


menaces, and ruſhed out loading him with impre- 


cations: no one ſtopped him. When was it, 
then, that Cicero thought himſelf authoriſed to 
come forward, and to act openly againſt Catiline 
and his accomplices? It was not until he had 


collected every kind of proof, written and teſti» 


monial ; when, in concert with the Allobroges, 


who had given information of the conſpiracy, he 


cauſed 
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cauſed the conſpirators to be ſurrounded, ſeized 
their papers, and apprehended, amongſt them, 
a man named Vulturtius, charged with letters 


from Lentulus to Catiline ; it was not till after 
having received the confeſſions of a great number 


of the accomplices, who promiſed to reveal every 


thing to him, upon his pledging the public faith 


to enſure their pardon. It was then alone that 
Rome and her conſul conſidered: Catiline as con- 
victed, and the conſpiracy as truly diſcovered and 
proved. How great was this reſpect for per- 
ſonal liberty and ſecurity! In reading Salluſt, we 
cannot but obſerve a ſtriking trait of reſemblance 
between the two conſpiracies: it is, that Craſſus, 
a perſon of no leſs note at Rome than the king's. 
brother i in France, acted the ſame part in Cati- 
line's conſpiracy, as Monſieur did in that of 
Favras; that both were ſuſpected of being au- 
thors and managers of the plots; ; and that the 


Romans would no more believe 1 ir of one, than 


the Parifians of the other. 


* 1 Þ LAS 3 Sf 3 
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I have ene ſpoken only of that part of 
M. de Favras' trial which was public; and on 
which I have further to obſerve, that Tourcaty 
and Morel, one or both of whom were inform- 
ers, were not witneſſes of ſufficient ' purity and 
weight, nor ſufficiently unimpeachable in point 
| 5 e of 
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of morals. The ancient juriſprudence, unfor- 
tunately ſtill in uſe on this point, decrees the 
puniſhment of death on the depoſition of two 
witneſſes, and calls theſe the neceſſary witneſſes, 
becauſe, if no others appear, theſe are deemed 
ſufficient. Would not one think that ſuch a law 
was extracted from the code of cannibals? The 
life of man ought in no caſe to depend on the 
teſtimony of two of his fellow-beings, whether 
they be villains, or ſuppoſed to be r men of 1 in- 
G. | 


I come to that part of the trial of Favras 
which is not generally known, but which was 
probably the deciſive part : it was only revealed 
to the committee of reſearch and to the judges; 
but, alas! ſhould there be any part concealed in 
a criminal proceſs ? Is not the whole of ſociety 
intereſted in knowing, whether or not the 
life and honour of a citizen be ſported with ? 
And why was all this myſtery? It was be- 
| cauſe a number of rich and powerful men 
would have been implicated, and perhaps 
would have been found equally or even more 
guilty than M. de Favras. If it was reſolved, 
that ſo many noble criminals ſhould not periſh, 
why was a man facrificed who was only a crimi- 
nal by them and for them ? All ſhould have 
been brought to trial or none. But a victim 
vol. I. 3 was 


a\ 
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was required to the people, perhaps to M. de la 
Fayette, who defired that the man who was ac- 


ceuſed of plotting againſt his life ſhould periſh. 


Could not M. de h Fayette, the commander of 


the national guard, have reſtrained the multitude 


until the end of the e hed orice daring 


its continuance ? 


The death of M. Is Favras leaves the mind 
impreſſed with ſorrow, and exalted with admira- 
tion. Whata man! and what a death ! ! Never 


was greater conſtancy and firmneſs diſplayed. 


There is nothing aſtoniſhing in the calmneſs 


with which a general, at the head of his army, 
views death: the looks of his ſoldiers directed 
towards him, the participation of danger, the 


hope of avoiding it, the enthuſiaſm of honour, 
the intoxication of glory; all conſpire to foſter 


his courage, all animate, all inflame him: but to 


| behold, without trembling, the executioner, the 
ſcaffold, the prepafations of a certain and infa- 


mous death, to dictate a will of twenty pages 


with as much eaſe as in the cloſet, to hear, with- 


out emotion, thouſands of threatening voices 
demanding one's blood, to ſee one's accomplices 
eſcape without accuſing any one“; all this is 

® it is true that he wiſhed to. reveal ſome important 


ſecrets ; but it is not to be inferred that he would have 
named any perſon. 
aſſuredly 


aduredly the higheſt. degree of intrepidity. If 

he had the intention of arming the nation againſt 
itſelf, he might be compared to Catiline ; if he 
only meant to carry off the king, he was a fanatic 
royalift : but on any ſuppoſition; his reſignation, 
his firmneſs, his unalterable ſerenity, forbid every 
unworthy compariſon. We may, in fine, con- 


clude, that he was neither altogether innocent, 


nor altogether crĩminal. He was an ardent roy- 
alliſt, blind enough to imagine that he was even 

promoting the good of his country : he poſſeſſed 
| an inflamed imagination, a mind ſtrong, but miſ- 
led. His death will for ever be an honourable 
monument of courage ; and this is, perhaps, the 


- firſt time that the diſgraceful puniſhment of the 


cord ever ſtampeda character of true grandeur and 
immortal heroiſm. If his judges were actuated 
by a fear for their own lives, they deſerved to 
mount the ſcaffold in his ſtead, It would have 
been noble in them to have preſented themſelves 


to the people, and to have ſaid to them, <« My 


« friends, we have not ſufficient evidence to con- 
er demn the Marquis de Favras ; we ſhould be 
_ « deſpicable prevaricators, unworthy your con- 
c fidence, if we were to put him to death. Do 
« with us as you pleaſe ; we would rather give 
< yp our property or our lives, than our inte- 


ct grity * honour.” 
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Good laws, as well as good actions, are 
pleaſing to behold ; they become the conſolation 
and the hope of virtuous men. The philoſo- 
pher views ,with particular pleaſure thoſe: laws 
which are not only good in themſelves, but ope- 
rate to the extinction of former prejudices. 
Such was the law paſſed at this period by the 
national aſſembly, decreeing the equality of pu- 
niſhments to all claſſes of citizens. They alſo 
aboliſhed the unjuſt prejudice which extended 
the infamy of criminal puniſnment to all the re- 
lations of the guilty perſon. The diſtrict of 
Saint Honore at Paris, in order to ſtrengthen 
this wiſe decree by an example, carried, in great 
ſtate, with municipal and military honours, the 
neareſt relations of the two brothers named 
Agaſſe, who were hung about the ſame time as 
M. de Favras, for having en ile bills in 
the national bank. i 


The ariſtocracy ceaſed not to roar againſt the 
national aſſembly, and to diffuſe its poiſonous 
torrents throughout the land, by means of a pro- 
fuGon , of libels. "Theſe: calumnies did honour 
to the aſſembly. ' The Biſhop of Autun was 
right when he ſaid, in the plan of addreſs to the 
department, “So long as che walevolent calum- 


” niate 
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e niate your repreſentatives, you will be free 
e and happy; if they praiſed us, F. rance might 
1 Took on herfelf as loſt.” 


5 Po circulation of corn was ſtill prevented in 

the interior. Vernon was a prey to the moſt 
terrible ſedition. M. Planter, who was ap- 

pointed in that city to ſuperintend the ſupplies of 

proviſion for the capital, was twice in dabger of 
being murdered: he owed his ſafety only to the 

intrepidity of a young Engliſhman, who expoſed 
his own life to fave him. The commune of 
Paris decreed him a civic crown: in preſtnting 

Which to him the Preſident ſaid, When re- 

* turning to the arms of your family, you ſhall 

c recqve the applauding ſmiles of your coun- 

« try; tell them that you have ſeen on the 
* banks of the Seine a people, brave, feeling, 
and generous, who have, indeed, been too 
cc long frivolous, but who, having at length re- 


ce gained their liberty, enjoy it with trahſports, 

« whenever it A an opportunity of re- 
« warding virtue,” This event was alſo notified x 
to the Revolution Society at London, which re- f 
plied, by letter to the commune of Paris, with . 
| the affectionate ſentiments of the moſt intereſt- 8 | 
ing fraternity. „„ vt 
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B 0 O K XVIII. 


Continuation of the Proceedings of the Natimnal 45 | 

ſembly.—Finances,—RefleFions on M. Necker. 
Preſentation of a Native of Mont Blanc, 

120 Years old, to the National Afſembly.-mo 

| Decree which rejects the inſidious Motion of de- 
claring the Catholic Religion national.—=Strik- 
ing Trait of Eloquence, by Mirabeau, on this 
Subject. Sublime Inſcription placed by Frederic 
over the Catholic Church at Berlin.-The 
' Aſſembly decrees Four Hundred Millions of Af. 


_  fignats,-Curious Particulars relative to the 


 Red-Book.—Office of the Treaſury propoſed by 
M. Necker, His Scruples with regang to the 
Tr is not our defign to relate all thoſe events 
| Whoſe intereſt is merely local, but which are loſt 
in the view. of poſterity in the crowd of great 
: objects which the hiſtorian of the re volution has 
to delineate. It may eaſily be imagined, from 
the ſmall number which we have deſcribed, how 
many irregularities, and even atrocities, were 
committed in a thouſand different places. A 
revolution is a train of actions and reactions, a 


thouſand particular evils neceſſarily flow from 
= the 
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the general evils. Thus, amongſt us, every 
city; every commune, has had'its movements, its 
_ revolutions, its moments of anarchy, occaſioned 
by the general anarchy ſpread over the whole 
empire : as in the planetary ſyſtem each planet 
has a particular motion, independent of the com- 
mon motion. , „ e 


In the vaſt picture of our revolution, we 


. mould heap up uſeleſs volumes of deſcription, it 
ve detailed all the efforts of the privileged claſſes 2 
and their agents. We will not, therefore, take 


notice of the Biſhop of Treguier' s incendiary 
addreſs, intended to excite Britanny to inſur- 
rection, nor of a ſecret council of nobles at 


Toulouſe, nor of the vain but audacious manceu- 


vres of the parliaments of Provence, Rennes, 
Metz, and Rouen. Theſe were the expiring 
ſtruggles of the ancient corporations, whoſe 
breath for a moment kindled ſome feeble ſparks, 
| which were ſoon OY | 


The "Rannges were an object of infleicely 
greater importance : they already formed a deep 
and almoſt incurable wound. The loans had not 
ſucceeded, the contribution of a fourth of per- 
| ſonal incomes had not been ſo productive as was 
expected: and the receipt of taxes was almoſt 


 Juſpended. M, Necker had not the genius 


84 which 
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which circumſtances of ſuch an imperious nature 
demanded. When, therefore, he propoſed to 
the national aſſembly to change the Carſſe 4 Ee 
compte into a national bank, as a mean of reme- 
dying the exceſſive diminution of the taxes, and 
the impoſſibility of procuring one hundred and 
ſeventy millions“ for the ſervice of 1789 and 
1790, he at once expoſed the ſterility, the abſolute 
nullity of his conceptions. The public juſtly 
| reproached him with having neyer diſplayed in 
finance any but little views and little reſources; 4 
they ſaid that, enjoying as he did the confidence 
of a great nation more fully than any miniſter had 
ever enjoyed it, every thing was poſſible to him ; 
that he had a great effect to produce, an enor- 
mous maſs to raiſe ; that he could not calculate 
the power of his levers; that he had only.em- 
ployed in ſucceſſion fractions of forces, which 

were quite loſt in the attempt; that no part of 

the honour of the revolution was due to him, as 
| he Md. neither deſired nor foreſeen it; that all 
his ſucceſſes had been the effect of chance; f 
and that the reputation which he enjoyed was a 
manifeſt uſurpation. France expected a project 
of renovation. M. Necker dared not believe 
it poſlible to beſtow on it ſo great a benefit. 


C. ess, 535 68 feeling. | 5 
18 
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His eyes were fixed on an eſtabliſhment; whoſe 
proſperity he had been led, by habit, 'to 'believe 
- neceſſarily connected with the proſperity of the 
ſtate, and whoſe. ſtock had, for a year, been 
almoſt the only reſource of an exhauſted finance, 
His plan was ſeverely criticiſed. What kind of 
reſource, it w-as ſaid, is that of an inſolvent bank 
which can lend us only our own credit? The 
national aſſembly reſolved to decree four hun- 
dred millions of aſſignats. M. Necker never 
Loew: any er but the w one of 


Amongſt this crowd of rapid events 10 
we have had to relate, we have omitted men 
| tioning the venerable and intereſting appearance 
of a peaſant of Mont Blanc, aged 120 years, in 
: the national aſſembly about the end! of October, 
| 1789. This man, forgotten by time, Was born 
ſome years before the moſt brilliant period of 
Louis XIV. under which reign he lived forty-ſix Z 


. the ee of a people formerly | 
held in contempt, before a ſovereign aſſembly 
which deſtroyed, as inſtruments of ſervitude, 
thoſe States General which Louis XIV. had re- 
jected as inſtruments of liberty. This venera- 
ble old man — beheld, under Louis XIV. the 

excels 
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excels of ſlavery, and the fanaticiſm of glory ; 
he now contemplated the generous intoxication 
of liberty, and a glory ſtill more real: he had 
| | beheld the moſt univerſal and the moſt profound 
corruption ; and he now contemplated. the dawn 
of a total regeneration : he had beheld the ex- 
ceſs of a moſt ſervile obedience ; and he now 
_ contemplated the exceſſes of a moſt terrible 
anarchy ; he had beheld all that could be done 
by a monarch of the moft elevated mind, and 
all that could be done by the brilliant prejudice 
of honour ; he now became a witneſs of all that 
could be done by a great nation, and of all the 
prodigies to which the invincible genius of 
liberty gives birth. As for us who have lived: 
during the laſt ſeven years, we have lived more 
in that period, chat is, we have beheld more 

great events than this decrepid and venerable old 
man, for whom Nature ſeemed to have ſuſpended 
ber laws. The ſovereign aſſembly aroſe from 
their ſeats, i in reſence of a Poor peaſant, to pay 
homage to his : age. He had walked to Paris a 


hundred and two years before, and he perfectly 
2s bis ſenſes decayed, (for he had become 
blind and deaf, ) his diſtruſt and avarice increaſed. 


Aﬀeer baying {cen two generations ſucceed each 
other, 
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other, and become extinct, after having ſeen a 
great empire fall in ruins, and on a ſudden re- 
turn to new youth and vigour, this old man died 
of age. He paid this tribute to Nature two 
months after he had appeared before the aſſem · 
bly. „ | 


Ihle further we proceed in the hiſtory of the 
revolution, the more we become involved in 
movements and diſturbances of every kind. 
Tumultuous ſcenes are followed by ſcenes 
ſtill more tumultuous, It was in the midſt of 
the aſſembly itſelf that the ariſtocracy excited 
the greateſt agitation. It was not till after the 
moſt animated, the moſt violent diſcuffions, after 

 @ thouſand vociferations, or rather howlings, 
after an oration had twenty times been inter- 
rupted, renewed, again broken, and again re- 
ſumed, after the oppoſing party had exhaufted 
their whole arſenal of ſophiſms and artifices, of 
additions and amendments, that the wiſeſt de- 
crees were carried, as it were, by aſſault. 
Thus it was with the decree of the 13th of 

April 1790, which rejected the inſidious 

motion to declare the Catholic religion the re- 
ligion of the nation, which, in other words, was 
to declare it the only dominating and conſe- 

quently perſecuting religion: for hiſtory informs 
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* 


us, that every ſect which has dominated has alſo 
perſecuted. This motion, had it been paſſed, 
would have been very oppofite to the wiſe and en- 
lightened philoſophy of F rederick the Great, who 


cauſed this ſublime inſeription to be placed over 


the Catholic church at Berlin: Frederick, wha 
hates not thoſe that ſerve God differently from him- 


felf. Crowds of orators.. ruſhed toward the 
tribune. We ſhall cite from theſe debates, un: 
worthy. an age of philoſophical: illumination, 
only an argument of M. Deſtourmels, becauſe 
it gives us the opportunity of ſubjoining Mira- 
beau's anſwer, one of the nobleſt burſts of 
French eloquence. M. Deſtourmels appealed 


to his inſtructions, ſpoke of the conſtitutions of 
Cambreſis, and of the oath taken by Louis XIV. 
never to ſuffer this province to receive any other 
religion, except the Catholic Apoſtohc and Ror 


man religion. M. de Mirabeau darted into the 
tribune. I. ſhall obſerve to the previous 
« ſpeaker,” ſaid he, <© that neither you nor 1 
tt can be ſurpriſed at fuchian'oath-from Fouts 


« XIV. In a reign ſo eelebrated by the revo- 
« cation of the edit of Natites, we may cally | 


ec find ſtriking monuments 6f intolerance and 


« perſecution. But ſince we are permitted to | 


cc make citations from kiftory, I beſeech you 
« not to forger, that - from hence, from this 


ww. cc tribune, ; 


{/ 
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« tribune, you may perceive the window from 
cc whence the hand of a French monarch, 
= <«. armed againſt his ſubjects by factious miſ- 

cr creants, who covered their perſonal intereſtg 
e with the ſacred intereſt of religion, fired the 
« arquebuſs, which ſerved as a ſignal for the 
« maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew. I demand 
ce that we paſs to the queſtion.” - 


The queſtion | The queſtion ! . cried a great part 
of the aſſembly. Demands, refuſals, attacks, 
and replies flew about on all ſides, like arrows 
ſhot amongſt a crowd ; but the force of reaſon 
A - 


The aſſembly next occupied itſelf with the 
finances. It was neceſſary to take meaſures for 
attacking at once all the pernicious abuſes ; 
it was neceſſary to riſe to the moſt elevated con- 
ceptions. In order to attain this end the aſſem- 
bly, as we have before obſerved, decreed four 
hundred millions of afſignats *. No one can, 
with reaſon, compare them to the paper money 
which has been. fo juſtly proſcribed by all 
political writers, ſince the aſſignats bore a cer- 
F be creation of aſſignats was not a meaſure of N f 
invention; but it was as great as the circumſtances whicc k 
demanded it, and which it alone could anſwer, . 
tain | 
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tain ſecurity. The circumſtances of a war with 
all Europe, and ſtill more, perhaps, the dilapida- - 
tion of the public property, occaſioned fo prodi- 
gious ah emiſſion of this paper as led to its de- 
preciation: but notwithſtanding its abuſe, this 

meaſure was, without doubt, the falyation of the 


republic. 


I.! developing the cauſes of the enormous 4 
eit, which was the chief obſtacle that the aſſem- 
| bly had experienced in their vaſt career, new 
enormities were every day difcloſed. It was 
diſcovered that there exiſted a particular re- 
giſter of the depredations of the court, under the 
title of The Red Book, which the aſſembly re- 
folved to procure. Their requeſt was at firſt in 
' vain. This book contained the profuſions of 
Louis XV.: and the king, out of reſpect to the 
memory of his grandfather, was unwilling to lift 
the yeil which covered part of the vices of his 
reign. He yielded, however, and agreed to 
ſhew it to the commiſſioners of the committee 
of penſions, but with the proviſo that their in- 
veſtigation ſhould not go beyond his own reign. 


The firſt communication was made at the houſe 
of M. Necker, in preſence of M. de Montmorin. 


The miniſter of the finances reminded them of 


the king's requeſt, that no notice ſhould be taken 
| of 


of his grandfather's ſecret expences : the mem- 


bers of the committee, faithful to the principles 
of the national aſſembly, abſtained from inveſti- 
gating them, and began their peruſal of this re- 
giſter at the firſt article of the exiſting reign, 
This famous book was a regiſter of expences, 
conſiſting of one hundred and twenty-two leaves, 
bound in red morocco : the paper was of Dutch 
manufacture, of the fine ſort, fabricated by D. 

and C. Blaauw, and the device marked on it is 


pro patrid et libertate. Each article is inſerted 


in the hand-writing of the controller-general, 
and commonly counterſigned in the king's hand 
with an L and a line under it. Thus this book 
contains ſucceſſively the writing of Meſſts. Ter- 
ray, Turgot, de Clugny, Necker, Joli de Fleury, 
d'Ormeſſon, de Calonne, de Fourqueux, Lam- 


bert, and Necker again. The total of the ſums 


entered in the Red Book, between the 19th of 
May 1774, and the 16th of Auguſt 1789, 
amounted to two hundred and twenty-ſeven 


million nine hundred and eighty- five thouſand 


five hundred and ſeventeen livres *. In the mi- 
niſtry of M. de Calonne alone, Monſieur receiv- 
ed thirteen million eight hundred and twenty- 


four thouſand livres f, and M. de Artois four- 


teen million five hundred and fifty thouſand 


1 . 9, 499, 396 ro 10 ſterling. 
tf, $76,000 © o : 
livres; 
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livres “; beſides which ſum the latter prince had, 
at different times, ſeven million five hundred 
thouſand þ for his debts, independently of a fixed « 
revenue of a million 4 per annum. This book 
notices. a gift of. one million two hundred thou- 
ſand livres & to M. de Polignac for his ſervices, 
and another of forty- four livres four ſols 
to Jean Renẽ Hamel, ſerjeant in the regiment of 
Flanders, for having, by his ee occaſioned 
the capture of Duderſtall. | 


Calonne and Necker have both faid that the 
annual penſions and gratifications did not ex- 


ceed twenty-eight millions : they, in reality, N 
amounted to ſeventy millions **. Both theſe 

| miniſters were deceived. The public aſtoniſh- 
ment was ſtill greater when the book of deciſions 

| ſhewed an amount of eight hundred and fixty 
millions 4+ of, ordinances of account in the ſpace 
of eight years. M. Necker found no other re- 

ſource to fill up the abyſs of public debts, cauſed 
by ſo many depredations, but the formation of 


* L£-606,250 0 o ferling. 
8 © 
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z a treaſury-office, which, under the direction of the 
king, ſhould fix the daily expences, ſnould ſuper- 


intend the receipts, and finally, mould have the 


whole management of the public treaſure. He 
wiſhed the majority of the commiſſioners to be 
taken from the aſſembly itſelf. . But the whole 


plan was far from being ſufficient, and was in 


conſequence rejected. It was a great error in M. 
Necker not to have himſelf propoſed, or at leaſt 
ſupported with all his power the only meaſure 
which could fave the ſtate, I mean the emiſſion of 
aſſignats. We agree with M. Necker in think- 
ing that morality. ought. to be the baſis of poli- 
ties; but there are circumſtances of ſo imperious 
a nature as to demand, that every thing ſhould be 
hazarded to fave the ſtate. M. Necker, perhaps, 
foreſaw the immenſe emiſſion which afterwards 


took place; but this fear (which © moreover 


might not have been realiſed). ſhould not have 
prevented him from adopting a meaſure which 
remedied, at leaſt for a time, the moſt preſſing 
neceſſities of the ſtate. He ought, in a word, to 
have given this meaſure his whole ſupport, or to 


have propoſed a better. We acknowledge that 


he was placed in a very difficult ſituation, but it 
is in ſuch ſituations that genius exhibats the INE 


of its powers. & 
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BOOK. XIX., 


Communications of the Wada with the Re- 
preſentalives of the French Nation. Res union 
" of Corſica and Avignon to the F. rench Empire. 
Scblonidl Aﬀairs.—Troubles of Nancy. He- 
roic Patriotiſm of the young Defille.— Honours 
" paid b the National Hffembly to the Memory of 
© Franklin. MirabeatsOration on this Oreafion; 
character of Marat.— T roubles at Lyons. 
| Decree in favour of the Non- Catbolics who had 
emi grated at the Revocation of the Editt of 
: Nantes,—Decree in favour; of the Jeus.— 
Night ef © making War and Peace. —Riſe of 
» Fanaticiſm at Toulonſe.— is Rage and its 
Crimes at Montauban, and in the City of Nijmes, 
1 Conſpiracy of M. ge Maillebois. 4 2 


Tor States & Flanders and Brabant had Juſt 


broken the bonds which attached them to the 


dominion of the emperor, | and had declared | 
their independence. An envoy from Vander» 
noot brought to the national aſſembly and to the 
king | the -manifeſto of this newly-eſtabliſhed 
power... The, legiſlative body, far from indu)s ging 


in an imprudent enthuſiaſm, poſtponed the © open- 
ing of the packet and the deciſion upon the ſubject. 


It was at this epoch that the iſland of Corſica, by 
S IO the 


| 3 
the wiſh of the inhabitants, was declared an in- 
tegral part of the French empire. The Comtat 
and Avignon were alſo united to France. The 


colonies which are attached to this empire 
by the moſt precious bonds, and which contri- 
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bute ſo much to its proſperity, were objects far 


more intereſting. The ſugar iflands feared that 
the aſſembly, which had proclaimed the rights of 
man and deſtroyed every kind of ſervitude in 
France, would aboliſh two of the cruelleſt out- 


rages againſt humanity, the exportation and the 


ſlavery of the negroes. The United States had 
already ſhewn this great example. The trade of 
the colonies was indebted to that of France above 
'two hundred millions ; it threatened | to become 
bankrupt, unleſs it was fully confirmed in its 
| pretended property of thoſe living mathines. At 
NMartinico the adminiſtrators had been obliged 
to convoke the colonial aſſembly before i its time, 
and without waiting for the king's order. 'Seve- 
ral regulations were adopted by it for the inter- 
nal regulation of the iſland. ' Saint Domingo 
preſented a ſtill more terrible picture. This 
colony was divided into three provinces, thoſe of 
the north, the ſouth, and the weſt, united, how- 
ever, under a ſi ingle governor, and a ſingle com- 


miſſioner. 7 
1 2 On 
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On the 27th of September the miniſter of 
Marine addreſſed to the governor, M. de Pey- 
nier, and to the commiſſioner, M. Marbois, an 
ordinance, to convoke the inhabitants, in order 
to form an aſſembly for the nomination of de- 
puties, and for the tranſmiſſion of information 
enge the ſtate and intereſts ol the colonies, 
to the king and the legiſlative. body. Thele ler- 
ters of. convocation arrived too late; three p Per” 
manent committees ad been already formed d. 4 


the three diſtricts of Saint Domingo. The afſem 
blies of - the. ſouth and weſt kept up 2 Sad 
underſtanding . with. the adminiſtration, and 
with the mother country; that of the north, 
which was held at the Cape, 's manifeſted . A 
different inclination: it declared. that all the 
powers of the inhabitants reſided i in itſelf, it con- f 
tinued the agents of the executive power provi- 
” ſionally in their functions, and, nevertheleſs, i it 
intercepted the miniſterial letters. It went fur- 
ther: it impriſoned Dubois, the deputy. procu- 
wo rator- general, for having ſaid that the Navery of 
| the negroes was contrary to the principles of the 
* national liberty. The pride of the whites had 
| always eſtabliſhed a line of demarcation between 
them and the men of colour, which name was 


ven to men of all ſhades from white to black, 
and 


. wa 
% » 
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and who compoſed the greater part of the free 
inhabitants of the iſland. Sons, or grandſons of 
Europeans, rich proprietors, in fine, citizens, they 
vere, nevertheleſs, excluded from a participation 
of the ſocial rights. At the beginning of a re- 
volution which attacked every kind of prejudice, 
they hoped that the prejudice which cauſed their 
degradation would diſappear. They demanded 
of the whites, their relations and brothers, to 
be admitted to the general aſſemblies. The lat- 
ter, irritated at theſe proceedings, which they 
termed inſolent, arreſted the deputies. They 
even dared to cauſe the king's ſolicitor, M. 
Ferrand de la Baudière, to loſe his head on a 
ſcaffold, for compoſing the memorial of the de- 
puties. The trial, or rather the mockery of a 
trial, laſted an hour. During the night of the 
26th of November, the whites-of the committee 
of Aquin; divided into three bands, on a ſudden ' 
attacked the dwellings of the men of colour, and 
committed the moſt outrageous exceſſes. All the 
patriots in France ſhuddered at ſuch enormities ; 
but the outcries of the coloniſts, and the alarm of 


: the merchants, ſtifled the voice of humanity. 


We do not heſitate to aſſert, that it would 
have been more conducive, not only to the in- 
tereſts of France, but to thoſe of the colonies; 
I — and 
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and even to the enſuring the liberty of the men 
of colour and the blacks, to have deferred the 
propagation of the revolution in the iſlands until 
| after it had been firmly eſtabliſhed in France: 
this wiſe meaſure alone would have counteracted 
the views of Pitt and of the Engliſh government. 
As a proof of our aſſertions we may obſerve, 
that the Abbẽ Maury propoſed to enter at once 
upon the queſtion of the ſlave- trade. His wiſn 
was evidently to alienate the whole of our com- 
- merce, and to induce the coloniſts to throw 
themſelves into the arms of the Engliſh, 


2 


It was on the 8th of March that M. Barnave, 
in the name of the colonial committee, pre- 
ſented that celebrated report which was conſi- 
dered as a model of political wiſdom, and adopt- 
| | ed, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of Mirabeau 
1 and Cazales, by an almoſt unanimous deciſion. 
By this decree the aſſembly declared, that it had 
; never meant to comprehend the colonies in the 
conſtitution which it had decreed for the king- 
dom, nor to ſubject them to laws which might 
9 be incompatible with their local peculiarities. 
Each colony was authoriſed to declare its opinion 

on the forms of conſtitution, legiſlation, and ad- 
miniſtration beſt ſuited to it. It would have 
been 
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been Kill more prudent to have prejudged no- 
thing ; but to have temporiſed, like the Britiſh 
parliament, which has been ſo many years with- 
out making any definitive decree relative to the 
exportation of the negroes. This decree, more- 
over, preſented too many advantages to the co- 
loniſts ; ſince it was evident, on the one hand; 
that they would be tempted to commit till 
greater abuſes, and on the other, that the 
revolutionary torrent would quickly overſpread 
theſe countries; that the coloniſts would be 
rendered more harſh and hayghty by a decree 
which they thought irrevocable, and that the 
men of colour, reduced to humiliation and deſ- 
pair, would ſeize on the firſt moment which 
ſhould appear favourable for inſurrection. They 
| ould at leaſt have been declared free men and 
citizens. This act of juſtice could not, at that 
time, have offended the planters: it would even 
have been uſeful, to the whires themſelves, 
whoſe property it would have rendered more 
ſecure. Such was the true ſource of thoſe trou- 
bles and misfortunes which have ſince afflicted 


our colonies. 


+ The moſt diſtreſſing intelligence was ſoon re- 
ceived from theſe iſlands. The revolted ne- 
| T 4 RE 
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| groes committed the moſt ſhocking birbarities. 
The body of a white infant, fixed on the point 
-of a pike, ſerved as the ſtandard around which 
they rallied : and they tortured and cut to pieces 
a great number of planters ; the Spaniards mean- 
while ſeeming to favour them under-hand. The 
fatal decree of the 25th of September ſerved 
- ſtill more to aggravate theſe diſaſters. A' treaty 
had- been formed between the whites and the 
men of colour, which recompenſed the latter 
-for the unjuſt pride of the coloniſts, and the 
falſe policy of the national aſſembly: the arrival 
of this ſecond decree renewed the abſurd pre- 
tenſions of the whites, and obliged the others 
to recur to force for the ſupport of thoſe rights 
which · nature had given them, and which the 
-decree of the 15th of Auguſt had ſanctioned. 
We ſhall have occaſion to recur, in the ſequel of 
* - this hiſtory, to the intereſting ſubject of the colo- 
* -nies, and to develope the conſequences of the 
revolution in that part of the globe. We ſhall 
ee that the barrier of the ocean has not been 
ſufficient to defend thoſe countries from a reper- 
cuſſion of the ſhocks which have 0 long agi 
tated France. | 
Whilſt a whole hoſt of conſpirators, both 
| chiefs and fubalterns, Jlaboured to excite diſcord'; 
| whilſt 
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whilſt from the boſom of the eonvention itſelf 
iſſued the ſparks of that flame which overſpread 
the colonies ; the general agitation and the ſpirit 
of inſurrection communicated themſelves to the 
naval and military forces. Violent commotions 
took place at Toulon, Breſt, and Nancy: there 
exiſted a continual action and reaction of the 
officers againſt the ſoldiers, and of the ſoldiers 
againſt the officers, the one party wiſhing to 
cruſh the ſpirit of riſing liberty ; the other, ea- 
ger to paſs beyond the bounds of that very 
liberty ; for the generality of the officers were. 
decided royaliſts, and the ſoldiers were moſtly 
patriots without reflection, who confounded li- 
berty with licentiouſneſs. All the bonds of 


ſubordination were broken, and a general prin= 


ciple of diſſolution pervaded the army, and 
formed one of the greateſt dangers to which the 
ſtate has ever been expoſed. M. de Mirabeau 
propoſed an expedient, the boldneſs of which 
alarmed all parties, but which alone could have 
ſaved France: it was to diſband the army, and 
to reorganize it on the principles of the new laws, 
This propoſition was not followed. The em- 
bodying the troops of the line with the national 
; guards was carried into effect at a ſubſequent 
period ; 
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period; and to it is owing the une fal 
Nation. | | BN 


The blood PIE was ſhed at "RE lh: was ow- 
ing to M. de Bouille, who has ſince diſplayed ſo 
audaciouſly his counter-revolutionary i intentions. 
He would not employ thoſe means of concilia- 
tion which were in his power: but ſought only 
to arm the troops of the line againſt the national 


guards, and one body of the national guards 


againſt another. As it 1s not our plan to detail 
all theſe local and partial troubles, we ſhall 
ſpeak of the unfortunate events at Nancy only to 
notice the ſublime example of ſelf-devoting 
patriotiſm afforded by a young officer named 
Peſille. M. de Bouillé had given orders to his 


troops to enter Nancy by force, if any oppoſition 
ſhould be made to their paſſage : the ſoldiers in 


Nancy were ſummoned to ſurrender ; but they, 


| fupported by the whole body of the people in arms, 


anſwered only by. cries of fury, and prepared to 
diſcharge a cannon, loaded with grape ſhor, on 


the affailants. Inſtantly a young hero darted 
from the crowd, and preſſing his breaſt againſt 


the mouth of the cannon, exclaimed, Theſe 


are your friends: they are your brothers : 
* they are ſent by the national aſſembly, Will 
| cc you 
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« you diſhonour yourſelves by ſhedding their 
« blood? They endeavoured, in vain, to re- 
ſtrain him ; he threw himſelf between the rebels 
and the advanced guard of Bouille's troops: he 
was ſtruck with four muſket ſhots; and this 
martyr of humanity fell covered with nn 
and with glory. 


Let us turn our view from theſe lament- 
able events, and haſten to record a decree which 
does honour at once to the national aſſembly, 


and to the memory of a great man, without 


whom the American revolution, and perhaps 
our own, would probably not have taken place, 
or would have been effected at a much later 
period, and in a very different manner. F rank- 
lin was juſt dead : men of learning lamented him 
as one of the brighteſt luminaries of his age ; 
the human race regretted him as one of the 


liberators of the world ; the national aſſembly 


beheld in him a friend of the F rench nation, and 
one of the founders of the conſtitution. The 


United States eagerly rendered homage to his 


memory: the Congreſs went into mourning for 


him, an honour which they had as yet paid to no 


citizen; but which was juſtly beſtowed on a man 
whoſe whole life had been one continued magiſ⸗ 
(racy; conſecrated to the happineſs and improve- 
ment 
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ment of humanity. ce Sirs,” ſaid Mirabeav, in 
the tribune, ( F ranklin is dead. That genius 


cc 


cc 
cc 
«c 


cc 


& 5 


which liberated America, and diffuſed torrents 
of light over Europe, has returned to the 


boſom of the Divinity. The ſage, to whom 


two hemiſpheres lay claim; the man, for 
whom the hiſtory of empires and the hiſtory 


of ſcience. alike contend, could not but hold 
an elevated rank among the human race. Long 


enough have political cabinets notified the 
deaths of thoſe who were only great in their 
funeral eulogies; long enough has the eti- 
quette of courts proclaimed hypocritical 

badges of mourning: Nations ought to mourn 


only for their benefactors; the repreſenta- 


tives of nations ought to recommend to their 
homage only the heroes of humanity. The 


Congreſs has ordered throughout the fourteen 


States of the Confederacy a mourning of two 
months for the death of F ranklin. Would i it 


not be a worthy taſk in us to join in this re- 


ligious act, to participate in an homage thus 


paid, in the preſence of the univerſe, both to 
the rights of man, and to the philoſopher Who 


has moſt contributed to extend their dominion 
over the face of the earth? The nations of 
antiquity would have raiſed altars to the pow- 

b * « erful 
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et exful genius who, embracing heaven and 
.« carth in his exertions for human happineſs, 
e was able to ſubdue the force of thunder and 
of tyrants. Europe, free and enlightened, 
c owes at leaſt a teſtimony of reniembrance and 
c of regret to one of the, greateſt men that ever 
e ſeryed philoſophy and liberty. I move that 
cc jt be decreed, that the national aſſembly wear 
cc three days mourning for Benjamin Franklin," 
q They decree. was anime ned. 51 


ts che tiſtory, of great. revolutions, in "ar 
political convulſion which agitates a vaſt empire, 


Which ſhakes it to the very foundation, and 


which ſtirs | up. all the waves of rival paſſions, the 
hiſtorian wades inceſſantly through blood, and 
has nothing but tempeſts, ſufferings, and crimes 
to delineate. The maſſacres which took place 
at Avignon, at Nancy, and in a number of other 
Cities, were but the mournful prelude of thoſe 
which have been ſince committed, and of that 


ſeries of bloody ſcenes which have ſullied the 


immortal pages of our revolution. Incendiary 
and anarchical writers, paid and powerfully ſup- 
ported either by the party of d' Orleans, or by 
the ariſtocracy itſelf, openly preached the doc- 


trines of carnage. At the head of theſe teachers 


af; murder, theſe profefſors of cannibaliſm EN 
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y place Marat, who was no leſs ſanguinary in 
is writings than Jourdan was at Avignon; 
Marat, who called for the ſacrifice of two hun- 
dred thouſand heads, and who was a long while 
taken for an honeſt madman, a viſionary enthu- 
fiaſt ; but who, on the contrary, had all the art 
of a moſt conſummate villain. Nature had 
formed him for crime, as ſhe formed Cato 
for virtue. Marat was born in a little commune 
near Neufchatel/in Switzerland. He aſſumed in 
his Journal the title of the Friend of the People ; 
and the people had not a more cruel enemy. 
Aſter he had long dipped his pen in blood, he 
ſtained his hands with it on the ever execrable 
days of the 20 — 3d of September. regs 


On 4 1 hand, fanaticiſm continued to 
A. its daggers with ſtill greater ferocity, 
eſpecially in the ſouth of France. The national 
aſſembly advanced but ſlowly, and amidſt innu- 
merable obſtacles in its long and difficult career. 
It had eſtabliſned juries in criminal matters; it 
had appointed judges, and made the principal 
regulations for the tribunals of police and of 
commerce. Juſtice, that firſt debt of govern- 
ments, ceaſed to be ſold; and the admirable in- 
ſtitution of juſtices of the peace effectually ſub- 
dued the devouring hydra of chicane. But 

85 | whilſt 


whilſt the national repreſentatives elevated with 
ſo much labour the majeſtic edifice of the con- 
ſtitution, the troubles of the interior impeded 
every moment their progreſs. It was neceſſary 
alſo to take meaſures of defence againſt” the at- 
tacks from without. Such was the ſituation of 
circumſtances when this queſtion in the conſtitu- 
tion was propoſed for diſcuſſion. “ Should the 
ce nation delegate the right of making war and 
“ peace, to the legiſlative aſſembly or to the 
tc executive power ?» M. de Mirabeau main- 
tained, with the moſt powerful logic, and the 


moſt animated eloquence, that this power ought 


to be delegated concurrently to the legiſlative 
body, and to the executive. M. Chapelier pro- 
poſed ſeveral amendments, to which Mirabeau 
agreed; and it was decided that war could only 
be declared by a decree of the legiſlative body, 
on the formal and neceſſary propoſition of the 
king, and with his ſubſequent ſanction. The 
popular party, or that which aſſumed this ap- 
pellation, became inflamed againſt Mirabeau, 
and a libel was diſperſed in the ſtreets, intitled, 
The Great Treaſon of the Count de Mirabeau. 
Meſſrs. Barnave and Lameth, who had combat- 
ed his opinion, upon leaving the aſſembly, were 
carried in triumph. It was on this occaſion that 
os ſaid in the tribune : «© Two days ago, 

ce I could 
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* J could myſelf have been carried in triumph; 
ce but I knew, before that period, how ſhort the 
ce diſtance is from the Capitol to the Tarpeian 
« Rock.” We may apply to. this ephemeral 


triumph of Barnave and Lameth the obſervation 
of Phocion the Athenian. F inding himſelf ap- 
5 plauded by the multitude, he interrupted his 


harangue and went away, ſaying, < has AF blun- 
« der then e . 


Before we Feturn to the troubles which api- 
rated the 1 interior of the kingdom, we ought here 
to notice two decrees which do honour to the 
national aſſembly. By the firſt, it repaired, as 
far as was in its power, the errors of the age of 


Louis XIV., by reſtoring to the Non-Catholics 


the eſtates of their anceſtors, who had emigrated 


on the revocation of the edict of Nantes: by the 


other decree it aboliſned the oppreſſive and 
impolitic taxes for habitation,. protection, and 
tolerance rnb paid by the J ews. 


„ 


But if the aſſembly, by theſe philoſophic de- 
crees, propogated more and more the light of 
reaſon and the firſt laws of nature, the enemies 
of the common weal did but augment their 


efforts to impede its operations. Their moſt ter- 


rible weapon was fanaticiſm. Their attempts 
| | were 
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were more particularly exerted in the ſouthern 
parts of France ; becauſe they expected a more 
violent exploſion in a warm climate where the 
paſſions are ſo inflammable, and where the fluid, 
which circulates in men's veins, reſembles falt- 
petre rather than blood. We ſeem to be tranſ- 
ported to the fourteenth century, when we recol- 
le& all the blood which has been ſhed in the 
name of the God of peace, and of the religion 
of univerſal love and charity, at Montauban, at 
Niſmes, and throughout almoſt the whole of 
n, a 


It was at this period that the conſpiracy of 
M. de Maillebois was diſcovered. Information 
was given of it by the General's own ſecretary, 
M. Maſſot de Grandmaiſon, M. de Maillebois 
was in the confidence of the princes, and M. 


d'Artois had propoſed him to the king, as com- 


mander at the blockade of Paris; but the choice 
had been already fixed on M. de Broglio. M. 
de Maillebois, no leſs contemptible on account 
of his avarice and ambition, to which he was 
ready to ſacrifice every thing, than he was re- 
nowned for his military talents, thought this a 
favourable opportunity to efface, by a crime, the 
diſhonour of betraying France, with which he 
had formerly ſtained his laurels, From his per- 
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ſonal enmity to M. de Broglio he reckoned alſo 
as ſomething the pleaſure of humiliating, by the 
ſucceſs which he promiſed himſelf, a rival who 
had failed in a ſimilar enterprife. He ſaid pub- 
licly, that if he had been choſen as commander 
of the expedition againſt Paris, he would not 
have given the Pariſians time to collect their 
forces and to conquer the Baſtille. His ſecre- 
tary, ſtruck with terror at the enormity of this 
conſpiracy and its conſequences, ſer off ſecretly, 
from the:caſtle of Thury on the 20th. of March. 

This intelligence was a thunder-ſtroke to M. de 
Maillebois, who cried with a mournful . voice, 
and in the tone of the deepeſt deſpair, cc Maſſot 

the cruel man ! he has betrayed me.” 2 


The * of M. de Maillebois had not yet 
been accepted, becauſe the ſtate of circumſtances 
| ſeemed not yet favourable. Its principal features 
wete to march toward Lyons with one army, to 
penetrate into France, by way of Brabant, with 
another, and to advance with a third by Lorraine. 
The three bodies were to advance to Corbeil, 
Senlis, and Meaux, in order to blockade Paris. 
ft would have been previouſly attempted to gain, 
by the arts and bribes of ſkilful intriguers, the 
troops of the frontiers, or at leaſt a great pu of 


their officers. 
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BOOK XX. 

Civil Conſtitution of the Clergy. — Preparations of 
the Federation of the 14th of July. — Return of 
M. d' Orleans. — Federation of the 14thof July. 
Letter of an eye-witneſs of this Feſtival. —Camp 
of Jales.— Foreign Powers ſolicited to form 4 

Coalition againſt France, Picture of Europe 
at this Period. —Necker's Reſignation. —T he 
principal Clubs. —Impolitic Decree, * obliging 
the Prieſts to ſwear that they would maintain 

_ the new Organization of the Clergy. —Lament- 
able Conſequences of this Meaſure,-Origin of 
the War in La Vendee.— Day of the Daggers. 
1 he King's Journey to St. Cloud. — His Offers 
to Mirabeau. Death of that celebrated Orator. 
— Honours decreed to him. — Report, in conſe- 

"quence of which he was afterwards removed 
from the Pantheon. Homage paid to the Me- 


mory of Jean Jaques mn s of 
Voltaire. 
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to their decline“. We ſhall preſently behold 

the conſtituent body accumulating the moſt de- 
ſtructive errors, and proving this mournful truth, 
that numerous bodies commit the greateſt follies. 
One of theſe errors was the careleflneſs with 


| which they adopted the laws which were pro- 


poſed to them under the name of the civil con- 
ſtitution of the clergy. After having eſcaped 

the ſnare which was laid for them, by the pro- 
poſal that they ſhould decree a predominant re- 
ligion, they ſuffered themſelves to be ſwayed 
by the influence of one of their committees, 


which was itſelf miſled by a zeal for the opinions 
formerly diſtinguiſhed by the title of Janſeniſm. 
The law of the 13th of April, one of the nobleſt 


laws enacted by any nation, and the firſt which 
was ſolemnly proclaimed, ſeemed, by eſtabliſhing 
the liberty of worſhip, to require that all which 


could by any means concern the religious opinions 
of any citizen ſhould be left entirely to his con- 
ſcience. But after having declared that there 


exiſted no predominant religion 1 in the ſtate, the 


aſſembly wiſhed to organize one of thoſe which 


The national convention has ſince preſented a glorious 
exception to this obſervation. The reaſon was, that it had 
been plunged in misfortune : the decemviral oppreſſion re- 
ſtored to it its energy. | 


exiſted 
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exiſted in the ſtate: this was giving to a particu- 


lar ſect a privileged exiſtence. Thus it was the 


_ conſtituent body, whoſe error kindled that torch 
of diſcord which waſted La Vendee, which in- 


volved a great part of France in flames, and 


which was extinguiſhed only by a length of 
time, and torrents of blood: it was, as the 
Abbe Maury expreſſed himſelf, lighting a match 


upon a barrel of gunpowder. 


But whilſt we attack this * as impolitic, it 


would be unjuſt to cenſure the aſſembly as if it 


had exceeded it powers, or at all invaded the 
province of religion: it had certainly a right to 
regulate the dioceſan demarcations. Such a 
law, however, could not but appear monſtrous to 
an inſolent clergy, enriched with gold and plun- 
der, and enervated with luxurious effeminacy, 
to thoſe conſecrated Sybarites, thoſe mitred Sa- 

traps, whom it recalled to the pure maxims of 
the goſpel, and whom it regulated, in the eigh- 


teenth century, by the ſevere diſcipline of the 


primitive church. We muſt alto confeſs, that 
the conduct of the conſtitutional prieſts ren- 
dered it impoſſible to ſcize the nobleſt oppor- 
tunity that ever occurred for eſtabliſhing a pure 
and popular religion. Moſt of thoſe prieſts 
ſeemed to juſtify the contempt in which they 
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were held by the people whom they IRR | 
in their former errors, by purſuing a ſcandalous 
and often ſanguinary conduct, in the perſecution 
of their rivals. 


The ever famous epoch of the 14th of July, 
the anniverſary of which was approaching, | 
ſoon preſented one of the moſt brilliant ſpecta- 
cles recorded in hiſtory, or rather was a ſpectacle 
unprecedented in the annals of any nation. 
Already had each department ſeen the ſtandard 
of liberty waving over the altar of patriotiſm. 
Montelimar and Valence had ſer the example in 
the ſouthern provinces ; the inhabitants of An- 
Jou and Britanny aſſembled at Pontivy, preſented 
a no leſs ſtriking ſpectacle. The patriotic emu- 
lation became general. It inſpired the commune 
of Paris with the grand idea of uniting all theſe 
particular federations into one general federation; 
and of aſſembling in the capital, before the eyes 
of the national repreſentatives, the deputies of all 
the national guards, and of all the troops of the 
line, in order to confound, in one ſingle and com- 
mon oath of allegiance, the variety of different- 
oaths which had the ſame object. The univerſal _ 
and unexpected movement which the general con- 
federation of the French people communicated 


to the whole kingdom made the return of M. 
| ay Orleans 
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| Orleans from London paſs unnoticed, He had 
previouſly informed the aſſembly of his inten- 
tion; but the effect of this intelligence was ab- 
ſorbed in the powerful intereſt inſpired by the 
*pproacting federation. 


We ſhall here tranſcribe the recital given by 
an eye-witneſs of this civic feſtival, the philoſo- 
phical author of the Correſpondence of an Inha- 
bitant of Paris with bis Friends in Swiſerland 
and England. He deſcribes all the ſenſations 
which he experienced from this ſtriking and ma- 


jeſtic ceremony. We haye aſcertained the ac- 


curacy of his narration. The day, ſays he, 
which was choſen for the ceremony of the Champ 
de Mars, was the anniverſary of that which, by 
the capture of the Baſtille, had given a hope, 
had eſtabliſhed a poſſibility, had preſented a 
proſpect of ſuch a federation. This day, a day 
ſo much deſired by the one party, ſo much 


dreaded by the other, at length arrived. How + 


ſhall I give you an idea of the grandeſt and maſt 
ſtriking picture ever preſented to the human 


eye? The Champ de Mars, ſituated between the 


military ſchool and the river Seine, was trans- 
formed, as if by enchantment, into a circus of a 
league in circumference, around which the ſoil 

"WY. had 
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had been elevated, in the ſpace of a fortnight, 
into ſeveral rows of ſeats and benches, ſo diſ- 
poſed as to form an amphitheatre. In the mid- 
dle of the circus was placed an altar of a {imple 
antique and teligious form : the. ſpot on which it 
was ſituated was a ſmall kind of hill rerminated 
by a lofty pyramid, the ſides of which were cut 
into a numerous flight of ſteps. An inſcription 
on the altar marked the purpoſe for which it was 
erected. At its foot was exhibited a model of 
the Baſtille reverſed. A magnificent triumphal 
arch, with three openings, and decorated with 
inſcriptions, was placed beyond the altar, and 
ſerved as an entrance to the circus, which was. 
terminated by the front of the military ſchool. | 
Along this front was extended a line of ſteps 
deſcending to the level of the circus; on theſe 
ſteps were erected eight vaſt galleries, covered 
and ornamented. In the middle of the galleries 
was the king's throne ; and over it was a bal- 
cony deſtined for the queen and the miniſters. 
An immenſe multitude of people haſtened thi- 
ther in crowds at day-breax. Three hundred 
thouſand ſpectators of both ſexes, and of all ages 
and conditions, placed themſelves, without con- 
fuſion, on the benches and ſteps ſurrounding the 
circus. The Champ de Mars, environed with 
a multitude of trees and ſhrubs, appeared as if 
1 plunged 
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plunged in a vaſt ocean of verdure. The armed 
deputies of the departments of France advanced 
in good order : they entered the circus by the 
three openings of the triumphal arch, and ar- 
ranged themſelves in ſeveral circular and corre- 
- ſponding lines. They were ſucceeded firſt, by 
the electors of Paris, next by the repreſentatives 
of the commune, and laftly by the national 
aſſembly. All of theſe numerous bodies took 
their places in the galleries deſtined to them. 
Two thouſand muſicians were placed on the ſteps 
and around the altar. The king had been no- 
minated, for this day alone, as the ſupreme and 
abſolute commander of the national guards 
of France. He deputed the Marquis de la 
Fayette to perform the functions of this com- 
mand; he tranſmitted to him all its powers; 
ſo that the general of the Pariſian guard was, at 
that time, generaliſſimo of ſix millions of armed 
men, whoſe freedom has been the bulwark of 
France ſince the deſtruction of the Baſtille. The 
banners of the departments, confounded with the 
ſixty ſtandards of the Pariſian diſtricts, waved! 
throughout the circus. During the preparations + 
for the ceremony, all the patriotic ſoldiers, who 
had arrived, ſtrangers to each other, from the 
different extremities of France, mixed together, 
formed a mutual acquaintance, and teftified their 
Joy at ſuch an union, by ſports and dances, or by 
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the exhibition of mock fights. The king, ſuperb- 
y dreſſed, ſeated himſelf upon his throne. He 
beheld himſelf furrounded by the authors “ of 
the revolution, the founders of liberty, the fa- 
thers of the conſtitution ; and he ſaw, ranged 
before him, the armed protectors of the ſtate. 
Two hundred prieſts, in white ſurplices, advanc- 
ed flowly toward the altar; theſe prieſts did nor, as 
' formerly, approach the altar with a ſpirit of con- 
fecrated impoſture, and with a deſire of domi- 
nation, to ſanctify the oppreſſion of the people, 
and the deſpotiſm of tyrants. No! they came 
to affix the ſeal of religion to that contract which 
united the nation to its chief, and both to the 
conſtitution. It was on this altar, after a thou- 
fand years of war between religion and ſuperſti= | 
tion, that divines came to form an alliance with 
philoſophers, and to utter themſelves thoſe ac- 
cents of liberty which had formetly filled them 
with affright f. The facred enthuſiaſm of liberty 
tranſported all theſe warriors ; they ran toward 

| the 


* Tt would be more accurate to ſay the proclaimers, than 
the authors of the revolution, which was not owing ſolely to 
theſe men, but proceeded, as we have already ſhewn, from 


ſeveral previous cauſes, 


+ Our philoſopher here deſcribes what ought to have been 
the caſe, not what really happened. The conſtitutional prieſts 
let ſlip a favourable opportunity for the annihilation of dog- 


matiſm: they were more intolerant and more immoral even 
than 
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the ae; they aſcended it in crowds, with drawn 
fwords in their hands; and ſwore to obey the 
new laws, and to enforce their obſervance. The 
national aſſembly, and the king, ſwore alſo to 
maintain the new conſtitution. Law and liberty, 
the nation and the king, formed as it were a new 
chain, which every Frenchman zealouſly adopted, 
inſtead of his ancient bonds. A hundred pieces 
of cannon announced the ſolemn oath to the ca- 
pital and to the empire. The ordnance of the 
neareſt municipalities proclaimed it to the more 
diſtant, which, in their turn, by diſcharges of ar- 
tillery, ſpread the news with rapidity to the very 
extremities of France. - 


Who that enjoyed this ſpectacle could regret 
that he had not aſſiſted. at the Olympic games ? 
I find in it a conſolation for not having been 
born two thouſand years ago, for not having be- 


than the prieſts whom they ſucceeded. How, indeed, ſhould | 


prieſts be philoſophers? How 1s it poſſible to reconcile error 


with truth, the ſpirit of philoſophy with that of pride, luxury, 


and dominion? We muſt alſo acknowledge that moſt of the 
confederates were royaliſts; ſo much had the ariſtocracy in- 
fluenced the choice of the deputies ſent to this feſtival ! If 
Louis XVI. had poſſeſſed any energy of character, he might 
have put himſelf at the head of thele eighty thouſand confe- 


derates. | : 
| held 
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held at Rome thoſe immenſe aſſemblages of a 
free people, in the public ſquares, the circuſes» 
the amphitheatres, celebrating their feſtivals, or 
giving laws to the world, Have you been able 
to collect, from this flight ſketch, a feeble idea 

of this ſtriking ſpectacle? Let us conſider its 


_ ſeparate features. A king renouncing abſolute 


power, and recognizing two forces ſuperior to 
his own, the nation and the law! A people, the 
firſt in the univerſe, by means of its civil, po- 
litical, and military repreſentatives, taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſovereignty in the preſence of 
heaven, and riſing to the dignity of a free nation, 
with a pomp and ſolemnity unparalleled in anti- 
quity! What a day was that which united in its 
ſhort duration whole centuries, which brought 
together an innumerable multitude of different 
characters, all ſtriking, all Straordinary | This 
day may be ed as the feſtival of liberty, 
the triumph of the law, as an auguſt and ſolemn 
compact, a grand confederation, a religious ce- 
remony, a renovation, or rather a revival of the 
body politic, a revireſcence of the ſocial order, 
a national congreſs, an inauguration of repre- 
ſentative government ingrafted upon monarchy. 
What did we behold in the Champ de Mars ? 
The vaſt ſepulchre of deſpotiſm, the funeral of 
F 2 the 
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the States General and of the ancient orders, the 
grave of vanity and grandeur, the cradle of riſing 
anarchy, of too lor a continuance, however 
ſhort may be its Fx ion a terrible example of 
che inſtability of human affairs, a picture the 
moſt moral that ever was preſented to the re- 
flections and meditations of the phlolopher | 


If I wrote for the vulgar, I mould ſtop bere ) 

I ſhould fear to ſpoil my picture, and to weaken 
the impreſſions which I had already excited, by 
aſſociating with them my own ſenſations ; but, 
faithful to the plan which I laid down, I have 
rather painted things as they ſhould have been, 
than as they really were. I am obliged therefore 
to deaden, in a great meaſure, the brilliancy of 
this magnificent ſcene. This feftival, both in 
intention and reality, was very ſuperior to. any 
_ deſcription that I can He; 3 but, in its relation 
to myſelf, I muſt ſpeak of it very differently. 
I ſaw nothing, I heard nothing diſtinctly: the 
objects in the circus were too diſtant and too 
numerous. An unfortunate circumſtance ' con- 
tributed not a little to deſtroy its effect, and 
even to introduce much trouble and confuſion, 
The moſt tempeſtuous weather, with violent 
gults of a cold northerly wind, continued with 
ſhort 
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ſhort intervals, for ſeveral hours. Two hundred 
thouſand women, dreſſed in white, and expoſed 
all to the inclemency of the elements, were in a 
Hort time drenched, and frozen with the cold 
rain ; and their waving plumes were beaten 
down like a lily yielding to the torrent. 


The eye embraced too vaſt a ſpace : the ob- 
jects of ſight were ſo many, that none were 
clearly ſeen. Beſides, a ſpectacle which ſpeaks 
only to the eye ſoon becomes inſipid: in order 
to keep alive an intereſt for nine hours together, - 
there- muſt be a concurrence of the other ſenſes, 
above all, the mind muſt be active, the thoughts 
muſt be employed. There was neither an ha- 
rangue delivered, nor muſic executed : the-rain 
diſperſed the muſicians. ' I heard nothing but 
the tumult of the circus, and the noiſe of the 
cannon. Only a few ain enn and drums 
were heard around the altar. It is thus, that in- 
ſtead: of receiving from a ſpectacle impreſſions 
proportionate to its greatneſs, the effect may be 
in an inverſe ratio to the immenſity: this depends 
undoubtedly on the weakheſs of man and the 
ſmall extent of his reſources. In phyſical, as in 
moral greatneſs, all exceſs is vicious. 


The | 


* 
— » „ 
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The languor which J experienced in the 
Champ de Mars brought to my mind the arts 
employed by the ancients to correct this incon- 
venience of ſeeing and hearing without diſtin- 
guiſhing the objects heard and ſeen, an incon- 
venience inſeparable from the great aſſemblies 
which reſulted from their republican forms of 
government. This art is entirely unknown to 
us. I have little doubt but that it was connected 
with their muſical ſyſtem, with the elements of 
which we are equally unacquainted. They com- 
bined together the united powers of mechanics 
and muſic, and thus eſtabliſned the propor- 
tion, before alluded to, between the exhibition 
and the ſpectators. They found means, on their 
vaſt ſtages, to exaggerate the height, and to 
{well out the voice by maſks capable of aug- 
menting ſound. Then the tragic poet exerciſed 
the office of a moſt-important magiſtrate : he in- 
ſtructed, he electrified, at the ſame inſtant, twenty 


thouſand ſpectators. In their tribunes inſtru- 
ments of ſound ſtrengthened the voices of their 


— 


orators, and extended them to a great diſtance. | $54 
They were wonderfully aſſiſted by the nature of | 7h 
their languages, as ſtrong and vocal as our's are 15 
dull and monotonous. The Greek language, 5 
- Be 

clpecully, was the daughter of harmony itſelf. 55 
A 155 
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moſt delicate organs, and the moſt exquiſite ſen- 
fibility, every thing took a lyric form; every 


Amongſt the Greeks, a people endowed with the 


thing was ſubjected to the influence of muſic. 
It gave their language that ſtamp of harmony 
which made it, when written, preſent at once a 
train of thoughts and a ſucceſſion of regular 
ſounds. This language was at once ſpoken and 
ſung. Every ſyllable had its peculiar tone, 
which was deſignated either by a ſign, or by its 
local poſition. And if the re-echoing maſk, as 


is moſt probable, yielded to the motions of the 
mouth and the lips; and to the articulations of 


the voice, it is eaſy to conceive that their orators 
and actors muſt have been heard at a 1 
diſtance. To return to the Champ de Mars; 
may remark, that though: placed in the hay 
centre of diſcord and faction, the whole paſſed 
without any conteſt or diſturbance, although it 
was not protected by any armed guard. 


The idea of celebrating the æra of liberty, by 
a grand feſtival, had preſented itſelf too late; 
that of rendering it more ftriking by an oath * 


of 


„Oaks have been too much abuſed nies the e 
tion: they have been required on every occaſion, for every 
| conſtitution, 
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of: federation ſtill later, Enthuſiaſm ſupplied 
the want of time for preparing a convenient 


| Gruation. Theſe obſtacles even haſtened its ap- 


proach: All the citizens, of whatever age or 
ex, became labourers, and the work of more 
than three months was executed in a fortnight, 
The ariſtocracy meanwhile was not idle; it 
ſought to take advantage even of the feſtivals of 
liberty. The national guards of the depart» 
ments of l Ardeche and la Lozere were ſolicited 
to form a federal camp, in order to renew to- 

getherithe civic oath taken at the general confe- 
deration; They aſſembled on the 18th of 
Auguſt in the plain of: Jalts. Seditious peti- 
tions were ſoon preſented to them to ſign 3 


it was even demanded that the Catholics o“ 
Nimes ſnould be reſtored to the full exerciſe KE 


their rights as Franc citizens; and by theſe 
n who! had bee 89 


f 


dy #8 1% 74 6 2 &a#- ins * , 
conflitaion, and ſor every funRtion; E Nothing i is 4 | greater 
proof of fickleneſs and immorality. The ancients were leſi 


ae e rde win de fundtionary, ſhoald be 60 


. ntions with fidelity and uprightneſs : it ought 
never to an oath of their opinions. No one has the 


fight of ferutiniring another's conſcience, of diving into hig 
thoughe, and;extorting their ſecret inclination; | The aRions 


alone; and not the gpinions of a public functionary, ar of f any : 


pther citizen, . 


vol, 1. x incendiary 


laviſh; but more obfervant of ' oaths; The only oath which | 
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| Incendiary manifeſto addreſſed to all the com- 
munes in the kingdom. Theſe factious men had 
been kited to appear at ile bar of the national 
aſſembly, who had ſuſpended them from the 
rights of active citizens until they ſhould obey 
this f decree, -which- they had not done : at that 
period. It was demanded; that their arms 
Thould be reſtored to them; thoſe arms which 
they had turned againſt : their fellow citizens; 
The national guards were in number twanty 
thouſand, : ranged under ſeverity ſtandards, and 
repreſenting more than eighty thouſand mien 
It is evident that the prieſts were the prinuipsl 
inſtigators of this plot the moſt dangerous: per. 
haps, of all thoſe which had threatened⸗t the 
public weal/ The! directory of the department 
of YArdeche haſtened to enlighten tlie citizens 
by a proclamation, which was a model of wiſs: 
dom and courage: it produced the defived 
| effect, and this conſpiracy failed almoſt at the 
moment of conception. Nexertbeleſß the” no- 
merous inſtruments of ariſtocracy and fanati iciſm 
began to trumpet forth wonderful 
rated accounts of the vets" .of the cap at 


J ales : but their miſrepreſentations deceived no 
perſon. Our intention of clearing this hiſtory 
From the AA load of details would! have 
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prevented us from mentioning this circumſtance; 3 
but it will ſerve to give an idea of the numerous 
plots excited by malevolence and fanaticiſm, 
which, continually ſtruggling like a viper under 
the foot which cruſhes it, preſent to, the eye of 
the hiſtorian nothing but a picture of confuſion, 


of Fieſteray and of blood. 


1 all the —_ of 1 N were 1 
e to form a coalition of forces againſt 
France... Germany, intoxicated with this feudal 
phrenzy, was the head of this coalition. Spain, 
already unable to ſupport its poſſeſſions in the 
two hemiſpheres, was willing to exhauſt its gold 

cand its; ſoldiers. The King of Sardinia; poſ- 
ſeſũng few reſources, and riſking few advantages, 
reckoned upon gaining one of thoſe trifling ag- 
- grandiſements which have always conſtituted the 
policy of that court. Pruſſia was powerful, and 
image” fair promiſes, but would not diſarm. 
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In the people, who will perceive too 
lite the intereſt which they have in ſorming an 3 
alliance with France, gave themſelves up to the 5 
government of Pitt, whoſe diſorganizing genius, 55 
em 92 


he maxim of Louis XI. was divide of impera 

Genius is attributed to Pitt; . | 

an empire alteady torn to pieces by fa@tions, „ 15. 3 
x2 the 
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the di ons whi ch he tomented amongſt 1 us} 
means of Sold: he Bazar ded the Eaſt Jules 
but he wiſhed to ſeize our colonies, The Vain 
chunders of Rome were alſo hurled apainſt us. 

And y et Fr rance, without allies, without ini | 
ance, Nile ſpecie, tormented by famine, red! 
or artificial, and törn by its om Awikom, 
France, which Burke had blotted from the map 
of Europe, irefiſted all without being · even inti- 
mitzated by fo memzeing a lesgve, wich Ruff 
A0 ſer mei indlined to jdn. Prunce p pe- 
chaps, the-orly nation chat as been ſuddeniy, 
di; che ume inſtant, aandonetl by All there. 
Netkiag bet che hatred orette fear of the Nrench 
-teqolationieculd have! thus united ugainſt bo 
any powers, many of hom dad u real ijmuruſt 
D eateyebexiniogpoling Frande:: | 

2 £33011P:000 er vn git, 251 RIROSTR 
by »Itcvas:adready a gert error · to have formoil-for 
che vlergya civil canſtitutionʒ whichat mpſt held 
| oha ve, been termed. only, - regulanion buca fhll. 
+ more-dacal and impolitic decher was that by which 
.the-natjanal aflembly wiſhed. to Komet gien 
with the.civil. order, andi4p ↄhlige all che. citizens 
| "togqnhrder the regulations relative tothe religious 
hierarghy, How. was it poſſible that an aſſem- 
diy which hal praclaimed dhe kights of, wan, and 
ich e rr talent and Jenowledpe, 
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Gould: paſs. a deeree ſo. abſurd, intolerant; and 
dangerous, as that by which. it required: the 
prieſts, beſides the gath-of maintaining the con- 
| tierion, which was taken by all: the eitisaus, to 
ſwear alſo to maintain the civil, conſtitution of 
the elergy ? Immediately the prieſts raiſed tha 
outery of violence and perſecutian. There were 
indeed amongſt them many ſimple but haneſt 
men, who thought their conſciences were 
wounded. by this organization: of the; qlengy ſo 
improperly. called s civil conſtitution. It is ins ., 
diſputable, and it cannot be too often repeated,  -*' _ *! 
that the aſſembly ought never to have buſied _ i 
itfelf about prieſts. ar religion. This very cir- 
cumſtance made them of impartance,; and even 
intereſting ; it cauſed, a danger of renovating, 
under another; it eſtabliſhed a new-intolerance 
in the place of the former, and ſuhſtituted tigers 
for wolves #. The nomjuring prieſts callec the 
others intruders; apoſtates, villains; the latter 
called them the unſworn, or non ſworn, te ſractory, 5 
non- conformiſts, fanatics, and counter-reyolur N 
tioniſts. A feigned zeal for religion on a . We - 
1 Vaſortuanely all the poke TER diele were not | g [ 
Gregaires, Villars, Talleyrands, or Thibauts, pany 45 
"WY. 7 benaing | 
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became faſhionable among the ariſtocrats or 
royalifts ; they attached themſelves to the non- 
juring prieſts. A diſplay of religion was uni- 
verſally affected at Worms and Coblentz. Diſ- 
cord divided every city and town, every cottage 
and family, in France. This violent ſtorm 
broke out moſt furiouſly in the weſtern depart- 
ments, particularly in that of Morbihan. Then 
were ſown the firſt ſeeds of that long and infernal 
war of La Vendẽe; the mournful remembrance 
of ' which we ſhall too wn have occaſion 
to 1 | i 


5 Tue king h had the W to afford an 
_ aſylum, in his palace, to the nonjuring prieſts ; 
and in order to effect his eſcape from the king- 
dom, he prepared to go to Saint Cloud, under 

the pretence of keeping Eaſter, an act of piety 
in uſe among the Catholics. We muſt here 
refer to ſome preceding events. The king's 
aunts had ſet off firſt, and reached Rome. A 
ſhort time afterwards happened the famous day | 
of the ns the recital of which is as fol- 


| A makin of ariſtocrats, nobles, and pre- 
| tended friends of the king, repaired to the royal 


| palace of the Thuilleries, armed with poniards 
of 
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ofa particular conſtruction. They were to have 
eried, that the king's life was in danger, and to 
| have ſtabbed any perſon that oppoſed his eſcape. 
The arrival of one of them, two hours too ſoon, 
was the means of diſcovering the plot. The 
vational guard perceived a poniard under his 
cloak ; he was arreſted, ſearched, and.found to 
be armed with piſtols. Two hours afterward, 


the guards, thus forewarned, obſerved ſeveral 
ſuſpicious men arrive, whom they ſearched, 


and finding on them piſtols and. poniards, they 
contented themſelves with diſarming and driving 
them away. M. de Bouille, to whom the king 
had given the command of Lorraine, (a com- 


mand which he afterwards abuſed in the affair. of 


Nancy, as, by anticipating the events, we have 
already obſerved,) had prepared a retreat for the 
king on the frontiers of Luxembourg, a province 
belonging to the Emperor. Montmedi, a ſtrong 
town in France, was the place to which the king 
was to have been conducted, in order to head 


the nobility, and to become the chiet- of a party 


- againſt his people; a more ſecure retreat way 

afterwards prepared in a town ſituated in a fo- 
reign. country, at the diſtance of two leagues 
From the frontier. 


The king, always undecided, or dane with 
a view of deceiving the vigilant eye of M. de 


X 4 1 8 Mirabeau, 
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Mirabeau, whoſe union with! Me ü Orlen 
esufd not but dread, endeavoured to attach him 
to himſelf. He conſulted him en the means-of 
giving a different ſtamp to the conſtitution, 
Mirabeau thought that a nation could not enjoy 
its political rights in their fulleſt extent, or ay 
leaſt the moſt valuable of all rights, the ſecurity 
of property and tranquillity, but With a king. 
He wiſhed the monarchy to be citcumſcribed by 
conſtitutional bounds,” in order to preſerve it 

from deſpotiſm; but he wiſhed, at the ſame 
time; that it ſhould be a fafe-guard againſt the 
licentivus exceſſes of anarchy, yrs ang an- 
ſwered the king, that he ſaw no other means than 
for him to tetire to a part of the kingdom, from 
whence he might wich ſafety preſent thoſe mo- 
difications which he thought neceſſary, The 
king, with ſome difficulty, adopted, or pretended 
to adopt, this project. Several ſketches of 4 
plan were drawn out preparatory to its execus | 
tion; but ſoon afterwards Mirabeau died. We 
muſt here obſerve, that Mirabeau, who received 
money from d Orleans, received ſome alſo from 
the king on this occaſſon, though he was far from 
believing the poſſibility or the ſucceſs of the ad · 
vice which he gave the monarch. This was one of 
| thoſe circumſtances in which both parties mutu- 


ally —_ 60 cheat each other. 


The 
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myſtery only to the multitude; who rarely can 
conte mplate at once the future, the preſent, and 
the paſt, © Before we come to this event, the 
celebrity which Mirabeau poſſeſſed, induces us 
to conſider for a moment the circumſtances ot 
his death. His obſequies were not a common 


funeral; they were a more ſplendid triumph than 
any hero of ancient Rome enjoyed. The treas | 


ſures of Aſia were not lavſſhed on it, nor were 
captive kings dragged along in chains ; but Mt» 


rabeau alone formed the whole ofnament of this | 


triumph, We behold him on the ſummit of 
glory, and placed in the rank of the immortals. 
His image appears in every eye; his name is 


heard ſrom every tongue. In the magnificent 


edifice of Saint Genevieve, in che pantheon, he 
is about to enjoy divine honours “: he is about 
to be placed between Voltaire and Rouſſeau, by 
the fide of Deſcartes. The whole city of Paris, 
à countleſs multitude, the Parifian army, a mils 


lt myſt not be concluded from this expreſſion, which is 
ſomewhat exaggerated, that great men, or men called great, 
were really deified: they were not invoked, nor was any 
other act of worſhip paid to them. We ſhall, moreover, fee, 
za the ſequel of this work, that the honours of the pantheon 


were laviſhed as inconſiderately, as oaths, laws, and decrees, 


many of which were no ſooner enaQted, than they were re- 


; bs 
* * * * 
o 
* 
» 
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| Hon of men, the whole kingdom of France, in the 
perſons of its repreſentatives, attend his funeral. 


Let us call to mind Mirabeau in the beginning 
of his career, eſcaping from the priſons of France, 
wandering in Holland without lodging and with- 
out bread, hiring himſelf out to a bookſeller, 
undertaking, in order to gain a ſubſiſtence, the 
tranſlation of a work from a language which he did 
not underſtand, procuring a grammar and a dic- 

tionary, and learning Engliſh as he tranſlated it 
into French. It is curious to contraſt this anec- 
dote of his life with that of his laſt illneſs, when 
he could ſee and hear from his bed men and 
women of all ranks and degrees haſtening in 
crowds from all parts to the ſtreet where he 


dwelt, ſurrounding his houſe, fixing their eager 


and inquiring eyes on the windows and walls; 
_ Ropping and interrogating the phyſicians. At 
this period the newſmen cried through the ſtreets 
of Paris every hour a new account of his dify 
order; and he was enabled to enjoy a foretaſte | 
of immortality, and to judge, from the anxiety, 
the agitation, and alarm which he inſpired, how 
univerſally his death would be eſteemed a public 
calamity. Compare this alarm, this conſterna- 
tion, theſe accents of univerſal ſorrow, with the 
indifference and the profound filence which ac- 
| | companied 
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companied the extinction of M. Necker's ephe- 
meral glory. Compare again this ſilence and 
this indifference with the triumphant entry of 
the ſame Necker into Paris; and then conſider 
the ſtriking honours of Mirabeau's funeral, 
honours ſo extraordinary and ſuperhuman, che 
ſolemn proclamation of his greatneſs, the idola- 
try, the intoxication of the people of Paris, for 
that Mirabeau, whom the ſame people had, a 
few months before, inſulted and abuſed, —_ 
they were carrying Barnave in triumph; 
Mirabeau, who had been menaced with the * 
poſt, for having attempted, even with a timid 
hand, to maintain a balance, of powers, and to 
guard againſt anarchy, by ſtrengthening the exe- 
cutive, to whom he would have given the right 
of initiating war and peace, and of concluding 
them concurrently with the legiſlative body. 
After this, paſs over an interval of three years, 
and behold this man, ſo lately deified, expelled 
from the pantheon by a decree: then appre- 
dciate that chimera which is called fame; then 
ſay, whether there is any thing more abſurd, 
or, more capricious, than reputation ; add to 
theſe mournful reflections, that the man, who 
is celebrated in one corner of Europe, is un- 


Known | in China, and in a hundred other coun- 
tries; 
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tries; and finally, remember, that, after death, 
his glory is no . | 
—— | 2101 


9 05 Md LL 
1 A. ig iAmpefible to i ee ule 
eiſſitudes as theſe, without remembering the ob- 
ſervation which eſcaped Cromwell amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the people, who haſtened to greet 
his entrance. They would applaud ſtill more, 
faid he, * if I were going to the ſcaffold.” Such 
are the populace }-ſuch 1s their exact deſcription! 
They are always paſlive ; they are always direct- 
ed ; the public execution of a criminal, . or the 
funeral honours of a great man, intereſt them 
alike, They would have wreaked their fury on 
the bodies of Rouſſeau and Valtaire, if they had 
been excited to it; they would have dug chem | 
of ſepulture; they aſſiſted with tranſport at their 
apotheoſis. Deſtiny, chance, fortune, the irre - 
ſiſtible ade of circumſtances; theſe govern hu- 
man events, and, regulate. their ſucceſs. SONY 

11 3 be Eh to ſhew that che verb, ö 
right of making war and peace, and the laws re- 
ſpecting emigrants and public functionaries, were 

contradictory to Mirabeau's principles. May we 
not reaſonably conclude, that he did not believe 
thoſe 


” 
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hel principles which ne publicly . pvofeſſed d 
May we not cenelutle, that he vnly adopted 


wem from a feat-of being of hd conſequence dil | 


the revolution, and from a deſire of being re 
venged on the nobility? "That; draum along oy 
the party to which he had devoted himſvlſ ne 
hill neither che power nor the boldneſs foondt 
to manifeſt his true ſentiments in favour of rey. 


ay wich conſtitutional re ſtrictions, and to ſap» = 


port "this ſyttem with all the powers of lits 
genius? That he was on the eve of bringing 
em forward, at the moment when he was ur- 
reſted by death; and: that this his intention was 
proved by the engagement, which he undertook 
In che tribute of the Jacobin ſociety, to combat 
the faẽtions of all parties and of all ſyſtem ? And, 
indeed, there were various reports reſpecting the 


Cue of hi death ſome ſaid chat che leader of 
the atobins had cauſed him to be poiſoned, on 


account of the declaration which he had made ef 
His ſemiments: 25 others afferted that the 'Duke 
of Orleans had contrived theſe means of getting 


rid of him as Toon as he learnt that he had fold 


Himel t to the king. This latter opinion appeats 

to. us to be the moſt probable. Es 
"We man bete relate the td of his 
rac,  Mirabeau had undermined his robuſt 
conſtitu · 
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eonſtitution, by an abuſe of its powers, a negle& 
of regimen; continued ſtudy,” and, impetuaus paſ- 
lions. He neglected the repeated adviee of his 
phyſician, and if he was not poiſoned, which 
there is every reaſon to believe, his death muſt; he 
attributed. to the above-mentioned cauſes... His 
diſorder broke out on a ſudden. Paris no ſooner 
learnt that he was ill, than that he was dying, In 
his long and painful agony, he diſplayed. che 
Lame animated character which had diſtinguiſt 
him in all the diverſities of his adventurous fe 
At one moment he let fall a ſtroke of ori | 
humour, and ſeemed to ſport with death in the 
widſt of conxulſions ſo painful, 2s ſcarcely..ro 
ve a doubt of his having been poiſoned; at 
another moment, he indulged in ſentiments — a 
aenderneſs with his friends; at times he declaimed 
28gaiaſt his adverſaries. A ſort of pally had ſtruck 
c@ne+balf [of his body: the extremities were 
169ld; and, all the external ſymptoms of mortifi- 
cation appeared. He heard the ſentence of death 
With firmneſs, He preſerved. his reaſon till the | 
;laſt moment; he attended on his death- -bed, to. the 
"Qebares; of the national. aſſembly 3 and | employed 
himſelf on the plan of a law. relative to inhe- 
ritances. © It will be fingular,” faid he, t to 
© hear a work on teſtamentary ſucceſſion made 


« ay a man, who has but the evening before 
C dictated 


b s 
S 4 1 
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& Io his own will,” _ His, tongue being 
affected, he took a pen and wrote a requeſt to 
bis pbyſician to procure him ſome opium. A 
| few moments .afterwards, regaining the, uſe o 
his ſpeech, he delivered a diſcourſe, I 
with energy and full of great ideas ; bur bein 
interrupted, on a ſudden, by an acute ſpaſm, he 
uttered a cry, and expired on the 2d of ay 
179 I, at ten o clock in the morning ank 
229. 4. I 
Mirabeau was a zealous partizan 5 Wesel 
He ſaid to his friends that royalty would, per- 
haps, ſurvive the revolution, but that the reign- 
ing dynaſty would not ſurvive it. It may hete 
be aſked, why Mirabeau, who was well ac- 
quainted with the conſtitutions of England and 
America, did not vote for one of thoſe conſtitu- 


tions with ſuitable modifications? It may bs 


| alked, how he could reconcile liberty with here- 
| dicary royalty? We anſwer to theſe two quef® 
tions, that he would, perhaps; have ſupported 


the ſyſtem of a patrician order and an uppet 


houſe, if he had poſſeſſed ſufficient greatneſs of 
mind . to ſacrifice his hatred of the nobility ; and 


if he did not endeayour to introduce amongſt us 
the American conſtitution, it was undoubtedly 


from a belief that it could not be adapred t to a 
people of — manners, and of a volatile and 


Inos 


. 
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impetuous character. He did not conſider that | 
government moulds, at will, the hatibnal cha- 
raſter ; thut the French, who are in the preſent 
day ſo thoughitleſs, wert, in the time of Julia, 1 
2 graye and ſerious people; and. that the Italians 

bear n reſemblance. to the. ancient Romans, 
though. they are the ame people, living, in the 
fame climate, and have only changed their 895 


vernment: Let us rather conclude, that Mirabeau 


_—— — 1 pe yy 


he warned de the Duke Orleans becauſe Me 
Necker broke his word to him. Irretragable 
progfs, pf. theſe facts are to be fazind in che rea 2 
port made 5, the canventiqn, on the Fit Fri. 
Maire of, the d Year of the republic (2 Ith, th No- 


vember 4793) by Chenier, in the hame of che 
committee of public instruction. | The follow- 


ing is an extract from this report, in conſequence | 
of which. Mirabs au was ex} E ed from the Pan- 
theon ; 3 but it was to place ere, whom? Good 


God ft vis to place "there Marat! and 
that in the : name of a committee of public 15. 
ee © 
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I come,” ſaid Chenier, © in the name of 


.rc 


ec 


cc 


cc 
ce 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


ec 

cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
ec 
« 
te 


cc 


ce 


ce 


your committee of public inſtruction, to fulfil a 
* rigorous duty. I come to ſpeak of Mirabeau. 


You know how unanimous an homage was 
paid to his memory. At his death he ob- 
tained triumphal honours. At that moment 
every one remembered not his antipopular 


opinions on the royal ſanction, on the right 


of war and peace, and on other queſtions of 
equal importance; but the truly civic motions 


which his manly eloquence ſupported, and the 


ſtriking words which he addreſſed to the ſlave 
Breze. His memory would be this day un- 
ſpotted, his glory unimpeachable, if, previ- 


ouſly corrupted by luxury, and ſeduced by 
ambition, he had not conceived the ſenſeleſs 


project of being at once the man of the 
court, and the man of the people. Was he 
ignorant that kings have ſufficiently revenged 
themſelves on. popular orators, when they 
have had the ſhameful ſatisfaction of corrupt- 
ing them. It is not from vague rumours, 
from ſuch teſtimonies as it would be eaſy to 


accumulate, that you will judge Mirabeau; 


but from writings, whoſe authenticity cannot 
be diſputed, and whoſe authority you will 


yourſelves eſtimate, They are contained in 
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« the collection of juſtificatory papers, attached 
« to the act of accuſation againſt Louis Capet. 
« The paper, No. 7, is dated the ad of March 
« 1791, addreſſed to the tyrant, and ſigned La- 
« porte, who was inſpector of the civil liſt; 
« The following are its contents. Sire, when 
© I informed your majeſty this morning of the 
* converfation which I bad yelterday with M. 
« de Luchet, I did not think that I ſhould have 
© had ſo ſoon to inform you of what! © ncluded 
© to be the real ſubject of that viſit, I tranſmit 
to you, Sire, the communication which 1 re- 
© ceived at two o'clock. The terms arg very clear; 
M. de Mirabeau requires a fixed income for 
the future, either in annuities charged upon the 

public revenue, or in permanent eſtates. - What 
« aflurance of his conduct can I demand of him? 
. © What can I promiſe him at preſent ? or what 
0 expectation can I give him for the future *? 
NM. de Mirabeau has already been deceived: I 
know that he faid, a year ago, that M. 27 
* had twice broken bis word 1 him t-. 


M. de Mirabeau ag to have 9 al 
ways puniſh thoſe whom they have 3 as ſoan as 
their ſervices become unneceſſary. 


+ This circumſtance marks with ns both Wee 
Mirabeau, the corrupter and the perſon corrupted. | 
| 1. ph 6 ſhall 
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| ſhall conclude theſe diſguſting extracts with a 

few lines from the paper, No. 4, dated April 
&*& 20, 1791, in which Laporte, ſpeaking of a 
ce faction then beginning to appear, ſays, * They 
© know that your majeſty has diſtributed money 
to Mirabeau, and ſome others, whoſe names I 

© have heard mentioned.” This is more than ſuffi- 
cc cient to determine the judgment of the national 
convention. It js vain to object, that there exiſts 


* not a line, among all theſe papers, in Mira- 


* beau' $Mind-writing ; if we weigh the eircum- 
« ſtances, if we conſider the diſpoſition both of 


ee the writers, and of thoſe to whom the writings + 


ec were addreſſed, and the mutual intereſt which 
« they had in keeping a profound ſilence on 
ce theſe myſterious points, we . may reaſonably 
« aſſert, that no jury exiſts which would not 
ec unanimouſly declare, that Mirabeau ſold him- 
ce. ſelf to the court. The following is the plan 
ce of a decree which may Committee Propoes 


<S © 
AC * 


« to you- 


60 Article rf, The W convention, con- 
« ſidering that no man is great without virtue, 
te decrees, that the body . of Honore Gabriel 
te Riquetti Mirabeau ſhall be withdrawn n from 


cc the Pantheon : : 
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te Article ad, On the ſame day that the body 
te of Mirabeau is withdrawn from the Pantheon, 
« that of Marat ſhall be transferred thither.” 
This decree was unanimouſly * 


T * report teaches us to Judge of men and 6 of 
numerous aſſemblies. Not a voice was raiſed to 
prevent the apotheoſis, the Pantheoni/ation of 
Marat. And Chenier, who- propoſed it, is one 
of thoſe who, changing his opinions with the 
change of circumſtances, has ſince declaimed 
moſt n n Marat and his followers. 


It remains 1 us to deſcribe the a ap- 
pearance of Mirabeau. From a neck, which 
was ſunk between a large pair of ſhoulders, 
aroſe a head of an enormous ſize : the reſt of 
his form was a thick and ſhapeleſs maſs. His 
forehead almoſt always covered with wrinkles, 
. eyebrows thick and lowering, his looks inſpiring 
terror, altogether marked the hideouſneſs of his 
ſoul. He was a bad ſon, a bad huſband, a bad 
citizen. His phyſiognomy would have juſtified 
the opinion of thoſe who think the features of 
the countenance a ſufficient index to the cha» 
rater of the mind; but that we often ſee mon- 
ſters of ferocity, whoſe features are expreſſive of 
nothing but mildneſs. Couthon had an open 
49 | ſmiling 


- 
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ſmiling countenance ; but he was the moſt cruel. 
and perfidious of men. The extravagance and 
irregularity of Mirabeau's private life were 
much more certain preſages of immorality in 
his political career. He paſſed a great part of 
his youth in places of confinement. This gave 
occaſion to a remark of Madame de Mirabeau, 
his mother, who ſaid to him one day, in our 
preſence, at a breakfaſt at which the amiable and 
lively Chevalier de Boufflers was alſo preſent : 
« My ſon, you have paſſed a great part of your 
ce days in the ſhade; and it is that which has ſo 
«© much contracted your views.” Theſe inge- 
nious words were a very remarkable kind of 
; prophecy of the lamentable end: of a man whoſe 
fame was more extenſive than ſolid, who poſſeſſed 
only part of Cicero's powers of eloquence, and 
who was far from imitating his morality. In- 
deed it evinced a great want of foreſight to de- 
pend on promiſes which the court would not 
long have kept, and to imagine that he could at 
once ſerve, or with impunity deceive, the peo- 
ple, the king, and che 1898 d' Orleans. | 


The — at the 1 aha we 
have before mentioned, had been to Mirabeau 
the head of Meduſa : they filled him with deſpair, 
vexation, and a gloomy chagrin, which viſibly, 

Y:9 under- 
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undermined his health, I will purſue the 
4 judges of that tribunal to the grave,” ſaid he, 
one day, in the national aſſembly. And I de- 
« clare, in their name,” cried a deputy, © that 
& they will purſue you to the gallows.” This 
ſtriking retort rankled like a poiſoned arrow in 
his heart, and was, perhaps, one of the cauſes of 
his death. Notwithſtanding all his circumſpec- 
tion, it was ſoon perceived that he had abandoned 
both the Jacobins and d'Orleans. He knew not 
what path to purſue. After much heſitation he 
ſecretly ſold himſelf to the royaliſts. The Mi- 
nifters were fooliſh enough to buy him when, 
by having loſt his popularity, he had become 
incapable of ſerving them: he was then, as the 
author of the Conjuration d Orleans well obſerves, 
a viper without his ſting. Mirabeau, like all 
thoſe of his claſs, ſold himſelf, but did not ſtand 
to his bargain, He terminated his career in a 
few months, and, as we have ſeen, in a very la- 
mentable manner. D' Orleans ſaw every day 
more plainly, that inſtead of approaching the 
throne, he was only haſtening toward the ſcaffold, 
on which he ſoon expiated his crimes, His 
agents, even the leaders of the Cordeliers, were 
ſäacrificed, in their turn, by the Jacobins, and 
theſe latter by the Thermidorean reaction. Strik- 
ing le ſſons, which, however, will correct neither 

| factions 
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factions nor men of ambition; becauſe crime, 
and, above all, ambition, is ever blind! 


The legiſlative body had decreed a ſtatue to 
the author of Emilius; a man, perhaps, ſtill 
more aſtoniſhing, ſince his powers were truly 
univerſal ; ſince he poſſeſſed all the ſtores of 
genius and learning; and ſince, in every purſuit 
opening to himſelf a new path, he gained in all 
the firſt rank, undoubtedly deſerved to attract 
the attention of the national aſſembly. They 
haſtened, therefore, to decree to Voltaire a place 
in the Pantheon, by the ſide of Deſcartes, who 
had produced ſo great a revolution in the human 
mind. They would have ordered the aſhes of 
J. J. Roſſeau to be tranſported thither, but from 
a fear of afflicting the perſon who had collected 
and preſerved them. We ſhall ſee, in the ſequel 
of this hiſtory, that the convention ſurmounted a 
ſcruple, in itſelf commendable, and cauſed the 
ſacred remains of this great man to be carried to 
the Pantheon, 
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BOOK XXI. 
rey of Louis XVI.— Particulars reſpeFing that 
Event.—Siriking and majeſtic Calm of the 
French Nation, and its Repręſentatives.— The 
King is ſtopped at Varennes, and brougbt 
back to the Capital. — Conferences at the Caſtle 
of Pilnitz.— Coalition of Foreign Powers. — 
Interrogatory of Louis after his Return from 
Varennes.— Affair of the Champ de Mars, 
Diviſion of the Society of the Friends of the 
Conſtitution. Name which the Facobins at that 
Time afſumed.—Reviſion of the Conſtitutional 
A. —It is accepted by the King. — Reflections 
on the Conſtituent Aſſembly and its Operations, 


W have ſeen in the preceding book the ar- 
rangements which M. de Bouille made to favour 
the flight of the king. On the monarch's re- 
turn to Saint Cloud, he continued to diſſemble 
more than ever. On the 20th of June, a car- 
riage with two horſes was placed in the Princes 
Court at eleven o'clock, and a chaiſe belonging 
to the Count de Ferſen (who, as the papers of 
that time * was very much in the queen's 
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good graces, and was one of the principal agents 
in the buſineſs) was poſted at the end of the 


Pont Royal on the quay of Voltaire. During, 
theſe preparations the queen wrote thus to Ma- 


dame d'Offun, one of her ladies in waiting: 


„ wiſh much to ſee you out of this place: I 


„ have many things to communicate to you 
5 but our haſty departure does not leave me a 
e moment, Fly from this city.“ 


At the firſt rumour of this flight, Paris ſhewed 
the ſame courage, which it had diſplayed two 
years before in taking the Baſtille. Inſtead of 


the conſternation and rage in which our enemies 
expected to ſee us plunged, Paris, and the whole - 
of France, remained in a ſtriking and majeſtic 


calm. The king, and the crowned viper who 


had infuſed into him her own rage, thought that 


in parting they had bequeathed to us a civil war, 
and that fire and ſword would- be ſpread on all 
ſides; but all was tranquil. The pictures of the 
king and queen diſappeared from every ſign, 
their names were every where effaced, and, in 
an inſtant, the word national was ſubſtituted for 


royal. In that very day two houſes, the pro- 
perty of the nation, were fold at double their 
2 E iuſtri- 
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ous example of two Roman citizens, one of 
whom ſet to ſale, and the other purchaſed, the 


Feld on which Hannibal was encamped. 


The Royal family had purſued their journey 
as far as Varennes without interruption ; but 
Meſſrs. Drouet and Guillaume, who had recog- 
nized the king, having taken a croſs road to 
that place, arrived there nearly at the ſame time 
that he did *. It was then eleven o'clock, and the 
night was very dark, the people at Varennes 
were gone to bed, The carriages were ranged 


before the houſes, waiting on account of a diſ- 


pute between the guides and the poſtillions, 
Drouet and Guillaume haſtened into the town, 
and put up their horſes at the ſign of the Golden 
Arm, an inn which they found open. As a great 
deal of company was there, Drouet took the inn- 
keeper aſide, and faid to him; “ Friend, art 
© thou a good patriot ?'—<« Yes, ſurely,” an- 


ſwered M. Leblanc (for that was his name).— 
e Well, my friend, if that is the cafe, run quick- 


tc ly, and tell all the honeſt men you know, that 
« the king is at the upper part of the town, 


In the 23d book of this hiſtory will be found, ſeveral 
curious particulars reſpeRing the conduct of M. de la Fayette, 


from which it will appear, by no means ſtranze, that the king 


was recognized and —— 


3 456 | oe that 
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et that he is coming down to ſet off, and that we 
ee muſt ſtop him.” The innkeeper ran imme- 


diately to communicate the news to M. Sauſſſ; 
the procurator of the commune, whilſt Drouchh - 


and his companion, went down into the town, 


They conſidered that before they called the 


people to arms, of rung the alarm bell, they 
- ought to barricade the ſtreets and the bridge by 
which the king had to paſs. They haſtened, 
therefore, to the bridge of Varennes, cloſe to 
which a large waggon, loaded with furniture, 


happened, at that moment, to ſtand. This they 


placed acroſs the bridge, and with the addition 
of ſome other carriages which they haſtily col- 
lected; they blocked up the road ſo as to 
render it impaſſable. The carriages at length 
arrived : it was then near midnight. The two 
brothers Leblanc, had ftopped the firſt : this 
was à cabriolet, in which were two women. The 
procurator of the commune advancing, demand- 
ed their paſſports; they anſwered, that the per- 
ſons in the ſecond carriage had them. He went 
to the ſecond carriage, which was drawn by ſix 
horſes, and had, on an elevated ſeat, three guides 
in a yellow livery: behind it were three horſe- 
men. Paul Leblanc and Joſeph Poncin, both 
national guards, threatened to fire into the coach 

6 unleſs 
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_ unleſs it ſtopped. The procurator of the com- 
mune, and the commander of the national guards, 
anded of the travellers who they were. The 

been ſhewed a paſſport, which Drouet and 
Guillaume affirmed was inſufficient, becauſe it 
was only ſigned by the king. After ſeveral ob- 
jections, “ Ladies,” ſaid Drouet, * if you are 
6 foreigners, how came you to have influence 
ic enough to cauſe a detachment of dragoons, 
« which was at Saint Menchould, to ſet off im- 
«© mediately after you? How happened it, that 
cc when you paſſed through Clermont, you, by a 
te like influence, obtained the eſcort of a detach- 
« ment which was at that place ? How happens 
« it, at the preſent moment; that you are accom- 
« panied by a detachment of huſſars? At the 
fame time M. Sauſſè repreſented to them, that it 
was too late to inſpect the paſſports, and that the 
badneſs of the roads, and the rumours which pre- 
vailed in the town, ought to induce the perſons 
in the carriage to deſcend, and for this purpoſe 
he offered them the accommodation of his houſe ; 


which they * 


The king, depending proben on his troops, 
ſnewed no uneaſineſs; but gave his arm to the 


queen, and Madame Elizabeth, and they all to- 
gether 
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gether went into the houſe of M. Sauſſe, a tal- 
 low-chandler, where they aſcended into a ſmall 
chamber. The king, with an air of content, 
deſired to have ſome refreſhment. The pro- 
curator of the commune brought him ſome 
cheeſe and a bottle of Burgundy. The king 
now began a familiar converſation with his hoſt. 
He aſked him where the mayor of the town was, 
« With the national aſſembly,” replied Sauſſe. 
At theſe words the king made a movement of 
indignation, the firſt that had eſcaped him. 
« Have you a club here?“ “ No, ſir. “ Ah! 
« {ſo much the better, thoſe OO clubs have 
#; been the ruin of France.” During the con- 
verſation the king teſtified a kind of eagerneſs 
and inquietude, like a perſon who expects 
ſomething impatiently. The queen only let fall, 
at intervals, a few inſi ignificant words. « You 
« have a bridge here, have you not?” ſaid the 
king“ Yes, fir, but it is blocked up with 
cc waggons. Pa Well,“ anſwered the king, 
« J will paſs the ford then.“ Oh! the ford 1 is 
« much worſe; we are afraid of the Auſtrians ; 
(c and I have ordered ſtakes to be driven in, ſo 
ce that it is not poſſible for horſes to paſs. | 
«© Well, order the bridge to be cleared, then. 
I will go and give orders.” He went out, 


and wrote to the municipality of Clermont , 
= 0 Make 
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«© Make haſte, and ſet off with arms and can- 

c non; ſend ſome of the national guards. Make 
« haſte, the king is here with the royal family. 
& Make haſte ! make haſte l“ | 


At this moment arrived a detachment of huſ- 


fars, which had quitted Varennes the preceding 


evening: there were only ten or twelve men 


then in the place; a few others were running up. 
The intrepid Drouet ſwore, that if they endea- 


voured to carry off the king, they ſhould not 
have him alive. The commander of the detach- 


ment threatened to fire: immediately Drouet 


cried, with an energetic voice, . Cannoneers, to 
* your poſts!” The cannoneers pointed the 


guns, in which there was no charge, but the 


om appearance of the men who ſerved them 

impoſed on the officers. The national guard 
- arrived, recognized the detachment, conducted 
them into the town, and advanced the two 
pieces of cannon toward the houſe in which the 
king was. M. de Sauſſe, however, perceiving 
that the huſſars had ranged themſelves in a line 
before the old palace; went and informed them 
that he believed it was the king who was detain- 
ed; adding, that he thought them too good citi- 


Zens to favour his eſcape. The detachment then 
received 
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JA 


received orders to range themſelves in order 


of battle before the houſe of the procurator 


of the commune. M. Goglas, an aid-de- 
camp who commanded them, afked to ſpeak 


to the king. He was introduced. When do 


we ſet off?” ſaid the monarch to him. I 


c await your orders,” anſwered the aid-de-camp. 


The king then addreſſing himſelf to the major 
of the national guard, ſaid he ſhould only want 
fifty or a hundred national guards to accompany 
him. M. Sauſſe, who, till this moment, had 
amuſed the king, now ſeeing an immenſe multi- 
tude of national guards arrive, thought it time 
to declare to the monarch that he was diſcover- 
dd, and that he muſt prepare to return to Paris. 
He entered the chamber to ſignify this to him 


There was in this chamber a portrait of the king. | 


M. Sauſſe, after taking a few turns with the 
original, ſaid to him: * Sire, there is your 
* poſtrait.” Louis XVI. finding that he was 
thus known, threw himſelf into the arms of the 
procurator, and ſaid to him, I am your king, 
« placed in the capital between the daggers and 
c the bayonets, I come to ſeck in the country, 
« in the midft of my faithful ſubjetts, that li- 
et berty and that peace which you all enjoy. At 
the ſame time he embraced all thoſe who ftood 


round him. “ Yes, * friend, continued he, 
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« jt is your king who ſupplicates you: fave my 
ce wife and my children; accompany us, guide 
« us; I promiſe to grant you and your family an 
« immenſe fortune.” The queen took the 
Dauphin in her arms, and, in a ſupplicating atti- 
tude, employed the means which ſhe thought 
molt likely to affect him. No ſire,” ſaid he; 
« what you aſk of me is impoſſible ; I have two 
ec valuable things to preſerve, my life and my 
« honour. Expect not to obtain from me any 
te thing contrary to the dictates of honour,” He 
then repreſented to him with warmth the ſitua- 
tion into which he was about to plunge France. 


The king perſiſted in deſiring to go to Mont- 
medi. The huſſars ſeemed allo inclined to ſecond 
his views: and made ſeveral movements as if to 
ſurround the cannon. The uneaſineſs of the pa- 
triots was augmented by a horſeman, who had 
met the ſon of General Bouille advancing with a 
| ſecond detachment of huſſars; it was therefore 
determined to accelerate, as ſoon as poſſible, the 
| king's departure. At this moment arrived two 
couriers : one was an aid-de-camp of M. de la 
Fayette, the other brought the orders of the na- 
tional aſſembly. Every inſtant augmented the 
danger. The new detachment of huſſars at- 
tempted to force a paſſage; but were repulſed. 

The. 
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The king's departure was immediately decided. 
The citizens furniſhed horſes and carriages ; and 
the whole party ſet off on Wedneſday the 22d, at 
ten 0 n in the morning. 


A numerous detachment of the regiment of 
| Royal-Allemand ſoon appeared upon the heights. 
A party of them advanced, with the ſon of Ge- 

neral Bouille at their head, but they were unable 
to croſs the river. M. de Choiſeul, whom 

M. de Bouillé had ſent to Varennes, ordered 
one of his horſemen to ſwim acroſs the river, 
and inform the general that the king was arreſt- 
ed. At this intelligence he ordered his troops 
to take horſe at three o'clock in the morning: 
but Maudel, the fourth colonel, threw ſeveral 
obſtacles in their way, which prevented the 
regiment from ſetting off before five. At a 
league's diſtance from Stenay, the general, who 
was at the head of the Royal-Allemand, ordered 
them to halt. He told the ſoldiers that the 
king was arreſted at Varennes, that he wiſhed to 
come to Montmedi, and that he had choſen them 
as his body guards. He aſked them if they 
would follow him; they all anſwered in the af- 
firmative. The general then diſtributed twenty- 
five Louis d'ors to each ſquadron, and a hundred 
to that which ſhould firſt ſurround the carriage. 
VOL. „ Z 1 
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This unequal diviſion occalioned ſome diſturb- 
ance, which it required time for the general to 
fettle; and perhaps it was this delay which an- 
nihiliated all his projects. As he came near 
Varennes, he met a courier, who brought him 
orders from the king to yu up his er- 
_— 


NI. de Bouille returned, with the regiment of 
Royal- Allemand, to Stenay, where he inquired 
the road to the Abbey of Orval in the emperor's 
dominions, and fled thither with Field-Matſhals 
Clinglin and d'Offlyſe. Had it not been for the 
myſterious advance of the firſt detachments of ea- 
valry, which either ought not to have been ſent, 
or to have been in greater force; and, for the 
king's exceſſive caution in chooſing the croſs- 
roads from Clermont to Varennes, he would 
have terminated his journey as ſafely as Mon- 
fieur, who reached Mons without any abſtacle. 
The king's return to Paris was undiſturbed. 
He was eſcorted by a prodigious concourſe of 
national guards, who haſtened from the neigh- 
bouring departments. As he approached Paris, 
an immenſe multitude crowded together to be- 
hold him; but this multitude, though * 
leſs, were filent and Unmoved. "4 


It 
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It is evident that Louis XVI. fled with an in- 
tention to leave the kingdom. No preparations 
had been made for his reception at Montmedi ; 
on the contrary, all the lodgings were arranged 

in the Abbey of Orval, beyond the frontier, 
twelve leagues from Luxembourg, and M. de 

| Conde had repaired thither, at the very ſame 
time. 


Every day ſhewed, by new events, how far 
this conſpiracy had extended. At Lille, in the 
night of the 18th, the ſtrongeſt circumſtances 
indicated the exiſtence of a plot to deliver up 
the citadel and the city, which was only defeated 
by the patriotic vigilance of the regiment de 
Brie. All the departments ſhewed an emulation 
of patriotiſm : on the firſt intelligence of the 
king's flight, they offered their lives and their 
property, for the defence of their country and of 
liberty. The energetic brevity of an addreſs 
from the city of Verdun to the national aſſembly, 
© attracted general admiration, «© We ſwear to 
« ſupport, with our lives, the execution of your 
te decrees.” This ſingle line was followed by 
four pages of ſignatures, And yet it was this 
very city which afterwards opened its gates to 
the Pruſſians: hence we may judge how far 
addreſſes and oaths are to be truſted to. The 

| Z 2 | Spartans 
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Spartans kept their oaths very differently at 
 Thermopyla, although their death was inevit- 
able ; but "un were other times and other 


manners. 2 


The arreſt of the 83 a 88 
to the hoſtile powers. The emperor, the king 
of Pruſſia, and the empreſs of Ruſſia, concluded 
a haſty peace with Turkey; and the treaty of 
Siſtovia was ſoon followed by the convention of 
Pilnitz, in which all the kings of Europe conſi- 
dered the cauſe of Louis XVI. as their own, 
This convention imported that they ſhould unite 
in demanding his liberty, and in avenging any 
further attacks that ſhould be made on che 
king, the queen, or the royal family. 


It was in ſuch Sevaiſiances as theſe, that the 
national aſſembly had to decide on the moſt im- 
portant queſtion which had yet been ſubmitted 
to them. They employed themſelves, without loſs 
of time, on the great act of juſtice which events 
required of them. We ſhall ſoon ſee how far 
they. were inferior to the taſk impoſed on them: 
What a field of glory would they have openetl 
to thetnſelves, if, obedient to the with ſtrongly 
expreſkd by almoſt the whole of the empire, 

they had decreed a republic, founded on the 
= | baſis 
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baſis of the American conſtitution, which adopts 
two houſes of legiſlation ; if it had faid to the 
king, you have betrayed us: © Depart from 
' France, we fear you not! From how many 
evils would this conduct have delivered France ! 
The execrable decemvirate, that government of 
fire and ſword, would never have cruſhed France! 
Had they only eſtabliſhed an upper houſe, and a 
houſe of commons, they would: have avoided a 
multitude of calamities. Yes, the conſtituent 
_ aſſembly (what a leſſon for legiſlators I) was un- 
deſignedly the firft cauſe of all thoſe political 
miſeries under which we have ſince groaned, 
and of which moſt of the members of that aſ- 
ſembly have been themſelves the victims, The 
national aſſembly did not bluſh even to ſurpaſs 
the hopes of the ariſtocracy. The thirty mil- 
lions * which the conſtituent body had ſo liberal- 
ly granted to the king for the civil liſt, probably 
with a view of diminiſhing the deficit by an im- 
politic prodigality, enabled this monarch not 
only to eſcape puniſhment, but even to ſupport 
himſelf on his throne. The conſtituent aſſem- 
bly had been induced to grant this immenſe re- 
venue, by means of money diſtributed among 
the members. It is thus that moral, no leſs than 


: #3 phyſical 
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phyſical corruption, engenders a corruption of a 
ſimilar nature. Hiſtory does not furniſh another 
example of a king, who, after being convicted 
of ſeveral different attempts to betray his coun- 
try, and to excite a civil war, was, nevertheleſs, 
re-eſtabliſhed on his throne, without conquering 
it by force; and re-eſtabliſhed by that very aſ- 
ſembly which, out of royal gratitude, he would, 
if poſſible, have maſſacred. | 


The flight of the monarch had put an end to 
the diviſions which prevailed among the popular 
part of the aſſembly. They all united themſelves 
In the ſociety of the friends of the conſtitution 
{the Jacobins); but after the decifion which pre- 
ſerved to the king his crown, a great ſchiſm took 
place in that ſociety: the one party thinking 
it neceſſary to form a league, for the ſupport of 
that conſtitution which they accuſed their oppo- 
nents, not without reaſon, of wiſhing to overturn, 
They ſtiled the other party republicans *, and 

| withdrew 

»The Jacobins were compoſed of three parties, the pa- 
triots, men of pure, but extravagant principles, the Orleaniſts, 
or royaliſts, who deſired to make d' Orleans king, and the 
moderate party, or royaliſts, attached to Louis XVI. and the 
conſtitution. The latter agreed tolerably well with the Ca- 
petian royaliſts, or friends of the old monarchy. In political, 


s in phyſical principles, extremes frequently meet. Thus we 
| | have 
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withdrew to the convent of the Feuillans, on 
which account they were themſelves afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Feuillans. The 
Jacobins, whoſe principles were the moſt violent, 
were favoured by moſt of the popular ſocieties. 
Meanwhile, the conſtituent aſſembly, deſirous 
of putting an end to its labours, diſſatisfied with 
its own errors, and ſeeing the public confidence 
ready to forſake it, made haſte to reviſe its de- 
crees, to diſtinguiſh thoſe which only regarded 
matters of detail, and therefore bore the name of 
regulations, and to draw up the conſtitutional 
act, which was to be preſented to the king. He 
accepted it in the midſt of the national aſſembly, 
before whom he appeared for that purpoſe on. 
the 14th of September 1791, and ſwore to 


— 


— — 


have ſince ſeen the anarchiſts, directed by Babceuf, unite with 
the royaliſts, friends of Louis XVIII., and employ the ſame 
means, though aiming at a different end. The Orleaniſts 
agreed with the patriotic republicans in their wiſh to over- 
turn the conſtitution of 1791; and the Capetian royaliſts 
agreed, for the moment, with the real friends of that conſti- 
tution, hoping, that if Louis XVI. were but reſtored, he 
would ſoon be able to deſtroy it. Another proof that ex- 
tremes meet, is that nothing is nearer to deſpotiſm than 
anarchy, and that nothing leads more quickly to anarchy 
than extreme deſpotiſm. We might here mention the affair 
of the Champ de Mars; but, to avoid repetition, we.refer 
the reader to Bailly's memorial, inſerted at the end of this 
book; bis account of thoſe events is of the atmoſt veracity. 


Z 4 maintain 
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maintain the conſtitution which they had de- 
creed. But of what uſe was this oath? It 
would aſſuredly have been better to ſay to 
Louis XVI., and to every public functionary, 
« We require of you no oath: oaths do not 
tc reſtrain the vicious, and they are uſeleſs in 
& the virtuous: beſides, we have not the right 
&« of ſcrutinizing your opinions. It is your in- 
te tereſt to diſcharge the duty which is impoſed | 
© on you, and to execute faithfully the office 
ce committed to your care; we ſhall watch over 
« you: wo to you, if you deceive us!“ 


Let us for a moment caſt a view over the 
ſpace which we have paſſed. The conſtituent 
aſſembly had now concluded its long labours ; 
and had placed itſelf before the eyes of poſterity. 
The moment of judging it was arrived. We 
| ſhall not here expatiate on the great political 
errors which it committed in decreeing a civil 
liſt of 30 millions *, in ſuppoſing liberty com- 
patible with an 33 monarchy, in 
eſtabliſhing what it called a civil conſtitution 
for the clergy; and, above all, in requiring an 
oath by the conditions of an intolerant and per- 
ſecuting law, which was one of the principal 


o £-1,250,000 ſterling. 


cauſes 


n of the war of La Vendde. Neither (hall 
we ſpeak of its overſight, in not having given 
us the Engliſh conſtitution. T he, eſtabliſhment 
of an upper houſe would have prevented the 
emigfation of a brilliant nobility, and of a number 
of rich and virtuous men; it would have ele- 
vated France to the higheſt degree of proſpe- 
rity which it was poſſible to attain ; and would 
have prevented the foreign and internal war, 
together with that horrible maſs of follies, diſ- 


graces, crimes, and ſufferings, which we owe to 


the faction of d'Orleans, and after them to the 
decemvirs. The conſtituent aſſembly committed 
a ſtill greater error in not having given us the 
ſyſtem of two houſes of legiſlation, as it was 
afterwards fixed by the conſtitution of 1795. 
This ſyſtem is more conformable to the princi- 
ples of equality, of philoſophy, and of true 
liberty: it conduces to the greateſt happineſs, 
particularly to that of future generations; and 
its adoption would have prevented all the crimes 
of the decemvirate. The Engliſh conſtitution, 
even, if modified, would not have afforded equal 
advantages, but it would have contributed to the 
happineſs of the preſent generation, by deliver- 
ing it from the evils which it has ſince ſuffered. 
The commonwealth moreover would not have 


been 
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been expoſed to thoſe numerous dangers which 
it has only ſurmounted as it were by miracle. 
The conſtituent body ought not to have ex- 
poſed it to dangers, the reſult of which it was 
impoſſible to calculate. It is, after all, a great 
queſtion, whether the intereſts of the preſent 
ought to be ſacrificed to thoſe of future gene- 
rations, even with the expectation of an ultimate 
increaſe of happineſs. We are inclined to the 
negative. SY 


We ſhall now proceed to conſider two queſ- 
tions, no leſs delicate of ſolution than the preced- 
ing: and we ſhall take, for the moſt part, as our 
guide, the brilliant and profound author of the 
Correſpondence of an Inhabitant of Paris with his 
Friends in Swiſſerland and England. The firſt 
of theſe queſtions ſhould be ſtated, as we think, 
in theſe terms: What is the relation which the 
eg doctrine of equality bears to the organization 
aof the body politic, and the maintenance of 
ce that ſocial harmony, without which there is 
« neither ſecurity nor happineſs?” In order to 
examine this queſtion thoroughly, we muſt in- 
quire whether there are not uſeful errors, dan- 
Serous truths, ſalutary prejudices, political veils, 
which muſt by no means be deſtroyed ; we muſt 


alk, how far mankind ought to be deceived for 
their 
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their own advantage; and whether a people, 
ſuddenly inveſted with ſovereign power, and fur- 
niſhed with metaphyſical and political arguments, 
a people at the ſame time impetuous and enthu- 
ſiaſtic, is not ſupplied with arms to deſtroy itſelf 
in a ſhort time, is not ready to become the prey 
of every faction, and to turn the beſt things to 
abuſe, as a madman directs againſt himſelf the 
arms which were entruſted to him for defence? 
At leaſt the aſſembly ought to have placed the 
antidote beſide the poiſon, the declaration of 
duties next to the declaration of rights. We 
even think that it has not only divulged to the 
people truths which it was evident that they 
would abuſe, but they have alſo advanced great 
errors. In our opinion inequality exiſts to a 
greater degree in the ſtate of nature than in the 
ſocial ſtate. In the ſtate of nature the weak man, 
far from being able to reſiſt the ſtrong one, de- 
pends entirely upon him: in ſociety, on the 
contrary, the weak man finds a counterpoiſe 
againſt ſtrength. In ſhort, we think they ſhould 
have ſaid, © Men are born unequal in ſtrength, 
ce in health, in moral, intellectual, and phyſical 
« qualities; but their union in ſociety dimi- 
ec niſhes, ſoftens, compenſates, and almoſt anni- 
« hilates this inequality by the mutual pro- 
« tection of individuals, and by the ſupport 

ce which 
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« which the weak find in the protecting power 
of the laws.” 


The other accuſations which we ſhall bring 
againſt the firſt conſtituent aſſembly, is that they 
thought more of deſtroying than of rebuilding ; 
that they ſurrounded themſelves with ruins and 
malcontents ; and that they neglected the maxim 
of the greateſt legiſlators, which has always 
been rather to make laws which are likely to be 
_ obſerved, than thoſe which are abſtractedly beſt ; 
and, in order to enſure their permanence, to de- 
viate as little as poſſible from the rooted habits 
of a people. The conſtituent body expoſed the = 
revolution to the danger of all kinds of conſpi- 
racies, and to the effuſion of blood which re- 
ſulted from a precipitate aden of all abuſes at 
once. 


Another error of the conſtituent aſſembly, 
which produced the moſt lamentable conſe- 
quences, was their not having temporiſed in re- 
gard to the colonies, and not having deferred the 
revolution of thoſe countries until after che ter- 
mination of our revolution. 


But notwithſtanding the great reproaches which 
may be made to this aſſembly, it muſt be ac- 


knowledged that hiſtory N us with no pe- 
riod 
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riod in which any ſet of men, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
did ſo many great things, and ſuch as the abſolute 
reigns of ten ſucceſſive kings could not have 
operated. It muſt alſo be allowed that no 


aſſembly every diſplayed ſuch a combination of 


talents, and ſuch an aggregation of knowledge. 


Memorial or Addreſs of the immortal Author of 
The Hiſtory of Aſtronomy ( Bailly ) to his Fel- 
low-Citizens, containing curious Particulars re- 
ſpecting the King's Flight to Varennes, and alſo 

reſpecting La Fayette and the Affair of the 
Champ de Mars, | 


Ws ſhall have occaſion, in the courſe of this 
work, to ſcatter ſome flowers on the tomb of the 
celebrated but unfortunate Bailly ; and we ſhall 
render to his innocence and probity all the 
juſtice which they deſerve. It is very fatis- 
factory to us to exhibit them in ſtill more ſtrik- 
ing colours, by means of the irrefragable proofs 
contained in the following production, which is 
almoſt unknown, though printed at the time, 
under the title of J. S. Bailly to his Fellow-Citi- 
Zens ; becauſe this memorial, though written with 


the moſt perfect moderation, though it accuſed 


no 
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no one, and was confined ſolely to the defence of 
a perſon accuſed, was not ſuffered to appear : no 
bookſeller, no newſmen dared to fell it; and 
this circumſtance” is one of the moſt ſtriking 
proofs of the univerſal oppreſſion which was 
exerciſed over a people who were only free in 
name. Alas! the ſpectre of calumny ſeats it- 
ſelf but too often on the tomb of a great man. 
He is perſecuted whilſt living; he is even pur- 
ſued after death. We have thought it our duty 
to repel the attacks which calumny might bring 
againſt the memory of one of our moſt illuſtri- 
ous citizens; of the man whoſe part in the revo- 
lution was moſt honourable, and whoſe ſufferings 
were moſt acute. He ſuſtained all the ferocity 

of a populace, whoſe idol he had been, and he 
was ſhamefully abandoned by a people whom he 

never ceaſed to eſteem. He died, like the juſt 
man deſcribed by Plato, overwhelmed with 
rnominy. They ſpat upon him, they burned a 
flag under his eyes: ſome hired ruffians even 
approached to ſtrike him, in ſpite bf his ex- 
ecutioners, who themſelves - were aſhamed of 
ſuch brutality. He was covered with mud ; he 
was detained three hours at the place of exe- 
cution, and the ſcaffold of the Preſident of the 
Tennis Court was erected in the midſt of filth 


and ordure. A chilling rain, which fell in tor- 
| rents, 
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rents, added to the horrors of his ſituation. 
With his hands bound behind his back he ſome- 
times begged for an end to his ſufferings ; but 
theſe words were uttered with a calmneſs worthy 
of one of the firſt philoſophers in Europe. To 
a/man, who ſaid to him © Bailly, you tremble !” 

& replied, My friend, it is with cold.” : 


His death recalls to mind that of Cordorcet, 
another moſt virtuous philoſopher, who em- 
ployed himſelf, when in chains, on the improve- 
ment of the human race ; who died with the 
fame calmneſs as Bailly ; and who, like him, 
was one of the victims of thoſe monſters, hi- 
deous with crimes and ſtained with blood, by | 
whom we were governed. 


The following paper is the more valuable, as 
it throws a great light upon the events which 
preceded the flight of the king ; on the artful, 
perfidious, and ambitious conduct of M. La 
Fayette, and on the famous day of the Champ 
de Mars: 


J. S. BaiLLy to his Fellow-Citizens, 


I was ſummoned, as a witneſs, on the trial of 
Marie- Antoinette: I found myſelf named and 


inculpated in the act of accuſation directed 
againſt 
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againſt her. In the courſe of my depoſition, I was 
interrogated reſpecting the events of the 17th of 
Julyat the Champ de Mars: I was alſo queſtioned 
reſpecting my connections with la Fayette and la 
Rochefoucault. It was ſuggeſted that I had had 
criminal relations with the ci-devant court: and 
I was aſked concerning certain ſecret meetings, 
faid to have been held at the Caſtle. My an- 
ſwers, ſatis factory as they were, could only be 
heard by the citizens preſent at the trial. 


He who has occupied an important poſt owes 
to the people an account of his conduct in the 
exerciſe of thoſe functions with which they have 
entruſted him. I am going, therefore, at pre- 
ſent to diſcharge this duty. 


The act of accuſation againſt Marie-Antoi- 
nette contains the following paſſage; © It is ma- 
cc nifeft, from the declarations of Louis Charles 
« Capet, and of the girl Capet, that la Fayette, 
a favourite, in every ſenſe of the word *, of the 


Any one would conclude from this expreflion, that la 
Fayette was very much in the the queen's good graces. She 
could not endure him, and often uſed to ſay to her friends, 
„ Muſt I always have that coxcomb before my eyes? I 

have this anecdate from perſons of veracity. Recourſe was 
had to la Fayette only becauſe he was commander of the na- 
tional guard, and might have diſconcerted their projects. 


11 widow 
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«& es oa Bailly, then mayor, were 
<< preſent at he flight from the palace of the 


* Thuilleries; ou that they favoured it with all 
te their power. * 


It is falſe that I was at the Thuilleries on the 
day of the 20th of June. It is falſe, that I in any 
manner facilitated the flight of Louis's family. 
It is true, on the contrary, that I did every thing 
in my power to prevent it. 


Upon being informed of the deciaratioa made 
by young Louis and his ſiſter, I requeſted the 
Preſident of the tribunal to demand of the ac- 
cuſed : 1ſt, At what hour ſhe and Louis left the 
Thuilleries on the 2oth of June? adly, If I was 
preſent? The Preſident replied, that the ac- 
cuſed had, in her examination, anticipated my 
queſtions, by declaring, iſt, That they had ſet 
off, between eleven and twelve o'clock at night ; 
and 2dly, That I was not preſent. Thus the 
teſtimony of the mother overthrew that of the 


children. 


Tor ſeveral months it had been rumoured, 
that the flight of Louis was at hand. I had con- 
ſtantly tranſmitted to the committee of reſearch 
all the information that I received. Theſe ru- 

VOL. 1. - mours 
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mours were renewed on the 19th and 2oth. I had 
been for ſeventeendaysillof a quinſey, from which 
I was beginning to recover. On the evening of 
Monday the 20th I received freſh information, 
which induced me to ſend for three of the neareſt. 
municipal officers to my houſe, that I might not 
have to decide alone on the exigences of the 


moment. : 


I ſent for the commander in chief of the na- 
tional guards; and in the meanwhile drefled 

myſelf at all events. The citizen Cochon de 
PApparent, at that time member of the conſti- 
tuent aſſembly, and of the committee of re- 
ſearch, came to communicate to me what he 
knew: he was witneſs to what paſſed at my 
houſe, and can give teſtimony of my conduct. 
Upon the arrival of the commander in chief, we 
-communicated to him the information. which we 
had received, and the apprehenſions which we 
had entertained. We reminded him that it was 
his duty to guard the T huilleries. He anſwered, 
that he was going to the palace ; that he would 
give the ſtricteſt orders; and that, though he 
thought the ſuppoſed project very improbable, 
he would take care to prevent the poſſibility of 
its execution. La Fayette went in fact to the 


3 : palace, 
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palace, and returned a little after twelve o'clock 
to my houſe. He aſſured us that all the gates 
were faſt ; and that he had himſelf renewed the 
watch-word at all the entrances: he added, (an 
Expreſſion which I very well remember,) that a 

mouſe could not get out of the palace. He 
further ſaid, that Gouvion, the major-general, 
would paſs the night at the gate of Villequier, 
Theſe are the facts which are in the knowledge 
of the perſons before- mentioned: beſides which, 
the ſteward and porter of the houſe, Jean Bap- 
tiſte Mouſſon my preſent ſervant, my former 


coachman named Bellanger, Frangois the in- 


ſpector of the lights, and all thoſe who were in 
my ſervice on the 20th of June, can atteſt that 
I did not leave my houſe on that day. | 


Louis and his family, it is well known, tra- 
velled with a paſſport given by Montmorin, for 
a perſom named, if I recollect right, the Baroneſs 


de Knoff. Some days before their flight, in 


looking over my letters, I found that M. Simolin, 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador, had applied to me for a 
paſſport for the Baroneſs de Knoff, I had ſome 
paſſports ready ſigned which had been delivered 
to me by the miniſter. After a moment's re- 
flection, I ſaid, © But why does the Ruſſian 
3 2 deſire a paſſport from me for a 
44 2 e foreigner ? 
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« foreigner ? he ought to apply to the miniſter 
te for foreign affairs.” I referred him, therefore, 
to that miniſter: and thus eſcaped, by good 
fortune, the ſnare which was laid for me. Mont- 
morin, It is known, declared that he gave two 
paſſports, on an aſſurance that the firſt. was 
burnt. 


It is, therefore, falſe, that I was preſent at the 
fight of Louis, and that I favoured with all my 
power this liberticide project. It is, on the con- 
trary, moſt indiſputable, that I did every thing in in 
my power to prevent it. 


I was interrogated reſpecting certain private 
meetings ſaid to have been held at the Thuille- 
ries, and compoſed, as it was aſſerted, of in- 
triguers, and members of the conſtituent aſſem- 

bly, Mirabeav, Barnave, Lameth, &c.: it ſeemed 
that I was ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted at them. 1 
affirm that I, never had any knowledge of ſuch 
meetings; that I never affiſted at them; that I 
was never connected with any of thoſe who were 
conſidered as party-leaders, ſuch as Mirabeau, 
Barnave, and the two Lameths; that my con- 
nections with Ja Fayette neceſſarily reſulted from 
the mutual relation of our offices, that the con- 
dence which I had in him, eſpecially during the 

| firſt 
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firſt year, was dictated by the whole nation; but 
that thoſe connections were only official, and 
ne I never rg his JOUR confidence *. 


1. was z iſſerted, chat fortic of theſe meetings 
were held at la Rochefoucault's. I anſwered, 
that I knew ſeveral deputies, and amongſt 
others la Fayette, often met in the evening at the 
houſe of la Rochefoucault ; but that I was never 
there myſelf, "— IG 


The unfortunate day of the Champ de Mars 
was mentioned: and it was termed a conſpiracy 
to aſſaſſinate the true patriots. I anſwered, that 
neither I nor the municipality of Paris had any 


knowledge or ſuſpicion of a plot againſt the pa- 


triots. The national aſſembly being informed 
that mobs were collecting to reſiſt the decree 


en fact, what point of contact, what union, except that 
feſulting from official intercourſe, could there be between an 
intriguer, a courtier, a man of perfidy and diſſimulation, and 
2 philoſopher confining himſelf ſritly to the duties of his 
place, and a ſtranger to all intrigues; 'but, perhaps, on that 
very account leſs able to guard againſt them, It muſt be 
owned, however, that if la Fayette was blameable on the 5th 
and Gth of October, and on the 2oth of June, neither he, 
nor the court, were at all ſo on a the day of the Champ de 
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paſſed on the preceding evening, and judging that 
every appearance of reſiſtance againſt the law. 


was criminal, ordered the department and the. 
municipality to reftrain thoſe mobs by all the 
means with which the conſtitution had inveſted | 
them. The official accounts, which are pre- 
ſerved among the archives of the national aſſem- 
bly, and of the municipality, prove that the 
municipal body had in the morning employed 
all the means of perſuaſion to diſperſe the mul 
titude. 


When the municipality in a body afterwards 
entered the Champ de la Federation, every one 
knows that the magiſtrates had not time to make 
the ſummonſes preſcribed by the law; but that 
the municipality and the national guard were 
aſſailed with a ſhower of ſtones ; that one of the 
rioters fired a piſtol ſhot againſt the munici- 
pality ; and that the ball, after paſſing by me, 
| ſtruck the thigh of a dragoon of the troops 

of the line, who had joined the national guards; 
and who afterwards died of the wound, 


1 has been ſaid that the authors of thoſe diſ- 
orders, and of this murder, were not at all con- 
nected with the citizens aſſembled round the 


altar of their country. But in fact the national 
11 guard 
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guard only fired upon the bank from which the 


ſtones and the piſtol ſnots had proceeded. It is 


added, that the men who occupied this bank had 
been ſent by la Fayette and me. This accuſation 
is without proof; and it is abſolutely falſe. 
I make this affirmation as far as regards myſelf. 


It is, moreover, evident, that if theſe men had 


been our agents they would doubtleſs have 


avoided firing either on me or on the muni- | 


e. | 1 31173 at 


| But, it 1s ſaid, la Fayette was reconciled, in: 
June 1791, with Lameth and the others, and 
they altogether plotted the downfal of liberty. 
L know not what plots may have been formed by 
men with whom I never had any connection. 
J remarked, indeed, that reconciliation, and I 
was ſurpriſed at it“; but {it cannot be. ſaid that 
J was, reconciled with the Lameths, fince I had 
neither any quarrel nor connection with chem. 
1 do not recollect that 1 have ſpoken with either 
of them for two minutes together ſince the re- 
volution. I have never had a continued inter · 
: courſe with any of the depunies, unleſs it was 


* Bailly has, indeed, 2 | little before At, that La 
Fayette alone poſſeſſed his particular confidence during the 


ſirſt year. Notwithſtanding. Bailly's unſuſpeRing Gmplicity, 


he ſoon diſcovered the duplicity of La Fayeny, - 


* AS % . what 


\_ 
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| what the affairs of the city gave me in the dit. 


ferent committees. If la Fayette engaged in any 
intrigues, he was too well e ine, 
417; ra to make me his confidant. 298 
With — to my connections with the 
court, 4 circumſtance, which fully proves my 
innocence, is, that amongſt the numerbii papers 
belonging to Louis, which were found Both at 
the houſe of Laporte and in the iron cloſet, pa- 
pers in which a great number of perſons are 
impheated itr affairs more of leſs culpable;'there. 
is not: one which can draw on mme the ſmalleſt re. 
prench. What is more; Lam named in ſome of 
thoſe papers, but it is às an enemy. Some 
attack me by fartaſm; and endeavour'to'place 


me in «ridiculous point of view (ſee Cazotte 


Letters); others, ſuch as Talon, ſay, . Site, if 
«you make ſuch ſacrifices, Bailly will: come 
ter ant rake four a fine harangue, Others ſay; 
and that of the' date of r791, « The mayor of 


* Patis will Be managed, ſb as to . Him 


of kom giving us a any further trouble,” Finally; | 
ſorne of them talk of the heceſſity of taking off 
Nr . 


ae e 


Tire gained vote be in ithe revolution : on 


the contrary, it has cauſed me to loſe ſome va- 


huable 
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luable places; and it has almoſt entirely deſtroy- 


ed my fortune. I have need, my dear fel- 


low-citizens, of your eſteem: I am ſure that you 
will ſooner or later do me juſtice, but I have 
need of that juſtice whilſt I am alive and in the 


midſt of you. I had previouſly deſerved it by 


50 years of continued probity; and my claim 
cannot but be augmented and confirmed by 
nearly three years of entire devotion to your 
intereſts with no other recompence than your 
| eſteem. oe | 


4» (Signed) | BAILLY. 


Ball communicated his memorial to one of 
his companions in captivity, a man of diſtin- 
guiſhed talents, and his friend, who ſaid, © If they 
« read this reg it is impoſſible for them 
e to condemn you.” „ They will not read it, 
« anſwered Bailly; “ and though they ſhould, 
« they would nevertheleſs condemn me: they 
« deſire my life, and they will have it. I think 
ce the violence of their hatred is ſuch that they 
« will even change the nature of the puniſhment 
te for me; they will not think it ſufficiently 
« cruel.” He then added, © This idea afflicts 
cc me, 
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« me, not on my own account, but on that of 
« the unhappy victims who will ſuffer after 
« me; for the death of the — is very 
« caſy*.” 


BOOK XXII. 


The LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Opening of the Legiſlative Aſembly.— Its marked 
Diviſion into Two Parties. —The King puts bis 
Veto upon the Meaſures adopted by the Legiſia- 
tive Body againſt the Emigrants and the Prieſts. 
— Renewal of the Miniſtry. Unpopularity of 
the new Miniſters. Troubles in Avignon. 
Particulars reſpecting the Glaciere—Decree of 
Accuſation againſt the Miniſter Delęſſart. 


Fs xe had been rather reformed than injured 
by the violent tempeſts which it had experienced; 
and if the conſtituent aſſembly had become de- 
generate and decayed, if it had yielded to the 
corruptions of gold, and to the remainder of a 
V Such was the end of a man who diſcovered not only tlie 

exiſtence, but the local ſituation of a civilized nation, ante - 
rior to all the nations at preſent known even by tradition. 


Hiſtory, mythology, monuments, geography, and * 


all * in proving his 5 
forvile 
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ſervile prejudice in favour of hereditary royalty, 


the public mind had, on the contrary, acquired 
ſuch a degree of energy, that its violence be- 
came no leſs dangerous than the weakneſs of the 
conſtituent body. The term, republic, was in 
every mouth, its idea occupied every mind, par- 
ticularly in thoſe numerous popular ſocieties 
which were ſpread over the whole ſurface of 
France, But there was great reaſon to apprehend, 

(what the event has but too well juftified,) that 
the nation would fall into the delirium of de- 
mocracy ; ; that is to ſay, a democracy in which 
the multitude has too ſtrong an influence. A de- 
mocracy on ſuch a baſis, without a counterpoiſe, 
without a- regulating principle, is a moſt de- 
ſtructive evil. It is of all forms of government 
that which is leaſt applicable to a great empire; 
nor is it even ſuitable for a ſmall one. Hence 
Lycurgus, when aſked by ſome perſon why 
he had eſtabliſhed, at Lacedzmon, a balance 
of powers inſtead of a pure democracy, replied, 
« Begin by eſtabliſhing yourſelf in your own 


« houſe.” The anſwer of this great legiſlator | 


ought to ſatisfy thoſe who are intoxicated with 
the madneſs of demagogie. Unfortunately moſt 
of the republicans of that day were only raving 


*— Add to this diſcardance of minds 


a con- 
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a conſtitution impregnated with the poiſon of 
anarchy ; join to both theſe. that war, I will not 


| fay of religion, but of prieſts, which was more 


fatal chan all our other diſſenfions; and you witf 


ſte that France, like a country Rill tremblltig 


and ſmbking; ſeemed t to threaten . ys a 


"The firſt 8 of the legiſlative neh 
ſeemed, however, to preſage union and peace; 
and the fulleſt harmony between the two 1 
The conftitutional act was introduced into the 
aſſembly with a ſort of religious cetttfony. 
Each de puty afcended' the tribune, and laying his 


hand on this political goſpel, ſwore to maintain; 
With all His power, the conſlitution decreed in 
| the LI 1789, 1790, and WER n 2500 


6 5, 7 


Ga 2 


Bur an n unexpected de ang 8 on a | wöddes, 
ſtruck the friends. of peace with alarm, aa 


 reanimated the kojteil 'of thoſe. who had 


only yielded to citcurnftances wich regtet. 
The King wrote to the aſſembly to inform them 
of his intention of coming, as ſoon as they 
ſhould be regularly conſtituted, to unite himſelf 
with the new repreſentatives of the people. 
Under — that the — body was 

the 


* 
>, 
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che * judge of its own internal police, they 
inſtituted a new form of ceremony: they re- 
fuſed to give the monarch the titles of Sire and 
our Majeſty: they determined that the mem- 
bers of the aſſembly might be covered, at will, 
in his preſence ; in ſhort they aboliſhed all thoſe 
marks of reſpect, or, according to ſome opini- 
ons, of ſervility with which the Engliſh conſti- 
tution has wiſely ſurrounded the throne, but 
which, in the fervour of our firſt days of liberty, : 
appeared like remains of idolatry and veſtiges of 
ancient ſervitude. This imprudent and hoſtile 
conduct toward the ſupreme chief of the execu- 
tive power laid the foundation of diſcord: the 
aſſembly itſelf, alarmed at its own proceeding, 
haſtened to repeal this decree the very next day * 
but it made an indelible impreſſion on the go- 
vernment. 


The 3 aſſembly had decreed, that 
the revolution was terminated ; but they had 
not lulled to ſleep the ſpirit of hatred, obviated 

jealouſy, or paralyſed faction. A large body of 
men had, or ſuppoſed that they had, an intereſt 
in deſtroymg the new government. The king” 
alone had a true intereſt. in ſupporting it; but 
neither he nor the court knew this. His jour- 

ney to Varennes had given an impreſſion of his. 
inſincerity 
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inſincerity very difficult to eradicate: the moſt 
popular characters did not ceaſe to repeat, and 
perhaps with reaſon, that the conſtitution muſt 
be deſtroyed, unleſs a change of the dynaſty 
took place, The faction of d'Orleans excited a 
continual agitation, 1 kept up this cry without 


ceaſing. 


The conſtituent aſſembly, originally compoſed 
of the deputies of three rival orders, rather than 
of repreſentatives of the people, found itſelf na- 
turally divided, according to the different preju- 
_ dices and intereſts of its members. The legiſh- 
tive aſſembly, formed of homogeneous elements, 

did not ſeem to contain within itſelf the ſame 
| ſeeds of difſenſion : nevertheleſs diſcord ſoon 
appeared to hover over it. The ſchiſm of the 
friends of the conſtitution had formed two cen- 
tres of union, two rallying points for the oppoſite 
parties, the Jacobins and Feuillans. It is not 
forgotten that a part of the Jacobins ſincerely 
deſired a republic, whilſt the others were attach- 
ed to d'Orleans ; and that amongſt the Feuillans, 
one party were attached to the conſtitution and 
Louis XVI., the other favoured the conſtitu- 
tion only in the hope that Louis would ſooner or 
later overturn it. The diviſion of the mother- 


—_— had been ſtrongly. felt in the affihated 
clubs ; 
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& clubs ; ſome of whom attached themſelves to the 
new chief, but the far greater number remained 
united to that which kept poſſeſſion of the an- 


cient place of meeting at the Jacobins. The name 


is every thing to the generality of mankind ; 
and if the ſeceders had preſerved the original 
name of Jacobins, and the place of meeting, 
they would perhaps have prevailed over their 
adverſaries: ſo predominant is the force of 
habit! ſo powerful is the magic of names! 


Moſt of the new deputies, on their arrival at 
Paris, had haſtened to join one or other of theſe 
ſocieties, both of whom called themſelves friends 
of the conſtitution, and both ſought to bend it 
to their own prejudices and intereſts, or rather 
to the prejudices and intereſts of the chiefs, by 
whoſe hands they were inviſibly directed. An 
exaggeration of principle, which, in the eyes of 
the vulgar, 1s the ſeal of patriotiſm, gained the 
Jacobins the greateſt portion of popular favour. 
By continual denunciations againſt the miniſters, 
the generals, and the magiſtrates, and by ener- 
getic declamations, they gave to their proceed- 
ings a dramatic kind of intereſt, well calculated 
to gain a great number of ſpectators. The 
- conſtitution, after which the whole nation had ſo 
long ſighed, was completed z and yet the public 
miskfortunes 
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misfortunes were continually augmenting. Every 
day beheld new attacks on perſons and property. 
It had been thought that the maintenance of 
public liberty would be enſured, by delegating 
to the juſtices of peace the direction of the 
police with regard to perſonal ſecurity ; but 
France was not yet ripe for ſo ſublime an inſti- 
tution. Never was it more clearly proved that 
ftates are not governed by the abſtract ſpecula- 
tions of metaphyſics, and that the moſt admir- 
able laws are not good, unleſs they are adapted to 
the circumſtances of time and place, and to the 


phyſical and moral ſtate of the people for whom 


they are made. 


| Amidſt our political convulſions, public credit 


| hHaſtened to decay. The relative value of the 


aſſignats decreaſed in an alarming progreſſion. 
Famine, an evil which 1s generally the reſult of 
other public evils, and eſpecially of anarchy, 


was ſoon felt, even in the midſt of abundance. 


The huſbandman, more ſuſceptible from his ig- 
norance of the impreſſions ariſing from falſe 
alarms, had, from the beginning, ſhewn an in- 
vincible repugnance againſt the aſſignats; he 
manifeſted it ſtill more at this period. It muſt 
be acknowledged allo, that the abuſe which was 


made of the facility of their emiſſion proved, that 


a natural 


1 » 
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a natural cupidity, with regard to this object, had 
rendered its inſtin& no leſs ſure than provident. 


In many places the armed force was employed ; 
and violence, as is always the caſe, impeded the 


courſe of commerce inſtead of promoting it. 
The markets were no longer ſupplied with pro- 
viſion, and the ſmall quantity of corn which was 


expoſed to ſale roſe to a price which the poorer 


claſſes could no longer reach. Tumults took 
place in the markets; and the rioters ſet an ar- 
bitrary price on the grain, or even carried it off 
by force. They often compelled the municipal 
officers to put themſelves at their head, in order 
to legaliſe their violence by the preſence of the 
magiſtrates. The whole winter paſſed in theſe 
jamentable diſorders. The legiſlative body, in- 
ſtead of ſeconding the government, thwarted its 
proceedings; they doubted its ſincerity, and 
therefore, they ſought to render it odious. The 
miniſters, on the other hand, ſcarcely conducted 
themſelves any better. Inſtead of conciliating 
the paſiions of the aſſembly, they irritated them 
by the moſt imprudent provocations; and open- 
ly. teſtified their contempt for the proceedings of 
the legiſlative aſſembly. The faction of d'Or- 
leans aggravated theſe diſorders and this anarchy, 
by means of their numerous and powerful aſſem- 


blies ſcattered over the whole of France, Mean- 
4 :VOL, 1. | BR- hs 
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while, the deputies had brought from their depart- 
ments that defire of ſignalizing themſelves, often 
' by a fatal violence, which is fo predominant in a 
government, where all the honourable and lu— 
crative employments being in the hands of the 
people, it is a ſtep toward honours and fortune 
to acquire a certain degree of celebrity, 


la the relative. fituation in which the govern- 
ment ſtood to the national aſſembly, a more 
polite and well-intentioned miniſtry would have 
found, in the unquiet activity of that aſſembly, - 
the means of connecting themſelves with it, and 
of covering the moſt delicate operations with its 
inviolability: but the king's council were de- 
firous of marking ſtrongly the line of W 
between the two o ο. | 272 


The repeal of the law againſt the emigrants 
produced none of the effects which were expect - 
ed from it. No ſooner were the barriers of the 
empire reopened, than the emigration recom- 
menced with new violence. The roads were co- 

vered with noblemen and malcontents, who wert! 
repairing to Flanders, to the electorates, and 
particularly to Coblents, which had become: 

_ their capital. The king's tmikitary houſehold 
had been re-cſtabliſhed mo not as it  oxiſtech : 
- AL 
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at the period of the revolution, but as it appears 
ed on the acceſſion of Louis XVI. to the crown. 
The etiquette of Verſailles was tranſported to 
Coblentz: and if the princes had loſt: their 
grandeur, they, at leaſt, retained their ſullen in- 
ſolence, and their haughty inſignificartce, 


The aſſembly thought it neceſſary to take 
ſpeedy meaſures to repreſs them. The firſt de- 
cree attacked the conſpiracy of the emigrants in 
the perſon of its chief, by requiring Louis Sta- 
niſlaus Xavier, a prince of France, to return to 
the kingdom within two months, under penalty 
of forfeiting his eventual right to the regency, 
A more rigorous dectee quickly followed this 
act of the legiſlative body: it declared, from 
that moment, all Frenchmen aſſembled without 
the kingdom, to be ſuſpected of conſpiracy ; 

and ordained, that all thoſe who ſhould be in a 
| ſtate of aſſemblage on the iſt of January follow- 

ing ſhould be puniſhed with death. But how 
was it poſſible to prove this aſſemblage ? 


The decree was carried to the king, on the 
ſame day, for his ſanction. The monarch, Who 
had entered into real or feigned negotiations 
with all the neighbouring powers, appeared 
alarmed at it. Leopold, on his ſide, did not 
* 3 2 ; declare 
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declare war, neither did he make a ſatisfactory 

avowal of pacific intentions; but confined him- 
| ſelf to evaſive and dilatory anſwers. The king 

took advantage of his right to ſuſpend the de- 

_ ciſions of the legiſlative body. He oppoſed his 

veto, or refuſal. This firſt exerciſe of his power, 

on ſo unpopular an occaſion, greatly alienated 
the people. A ſecond, and ſtill more unfortu- 
nate attempt, loſt the king, entirely and for 

ever, the affection of the multitude. 


The non-conforming prieſts were generally, 
and with reaſon, looked upon as one of the great 
cauſes of the diſorders of the ſtate. All were“ 
not guilty, but the greateſt part were highly de- 
ſerving of blame. : All that ambition, irritated 
avarice, and fanaticiſm could deviſe, had been 
put in execution by many of their leaders: but 
what meaſures ought to have been taken againſt. 
them? We have already obſerved how wrong it 
was to require of them an oath, and how much 
that error was increaſed, by interfering ſtill fun- 
ther 1n affairs of religion. This fault, however, 
having once been committed, it ought to have 
been determined, either to baniſh all the refrac- 
tory prieſts at once, (which would perhaps have 
been leſs cruel than to perſecure and maſſacre 
| them 
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chem illegally in detail, as was done in many 
Places ,) or elſe the principles of juſtice, rea- 
ſon, and humanity ſhould have been followed, 


principles which direct the adoption of the 
mildeſt meaſures; for it is intolerance which 


' excites fanaticiſm, But reaſon was not liſtened 


to: the members of the department of Paris pre- 
ſented, on the 5th of December, that famous pe- 
tition in which they developed thoſe principles of 
toleration which we have above detailed. But this 


petition itſelf was a great fault in politics ; on the 
one hand, it gave the authority of a great exam- 
ple to thoſe. who might be tempted to ſtrain the 


application of a law, the injuſtice of which an 
adminiſtrative body had demonſtrated ; on the 
other hand, it preſented an example ſtill more 
dangerous, that of interpoſing between the aſ- 


ſembly. and the king, and of creating a third 


power in the ſtate. - In circumſtances of ſo much 


difficulty the miniſters held a council, they even 
ſummoned to it Alexander Lameth and Bar- 


| nave, who delivered an opinion which was after- 
wards the foundation of a decree of accuſation 


„ That which appears moſt cruel at the firſt view, is oem 
the leaſt ſo in reality. Such a baniſhment would have pre- 
vented both the maſſacre of a vaſt number, of prieſts, and 
the . of blood which took place i in La Vendée. 
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_ againſt them o, I; was decided that the king 
eee ee 


The conſequences of tho. two acts of authority 

| which the king had thus, exerciſed were not dif-. 
ficult to be foreſeen, The agitators, both with- 
in and without the kingdom, redoubled their 
wiſdom as well as raſhneſs, reſpect, for the laws. 
like their infraction, tended equally, by means of; 
malignity and malevolence, to the diſſolutioa of 
lution, The government: was the: more unhap- 
an, itſelf the ruins by whoſe full it was cruſhed. 
The nobles and the prieſts openly boaſted df the 
protection ef the court. Louis XVI. had only. 
a chpice of precipices, and he ee ee 
which he might: have avoideetn. 


Montmotin and. Duportail retired How the 
adminiſtration, the one fatigued with the, ftorms 


„ ͤ aa SY 


- ® The canſe, or the pretext of this decree of . 
was a paper ſound at the Palace of the T huilleries, intitled, 
Proje# ef the Miniftrrial Committee, concerted with Myfre. | 
Lamah and Barnave, it, To refaſe the fanction. ad, Po 
write to the princes in an open and fraternal manner. 3d, To 
iſſue a new proclamation reſpecting the emigrants, requiring 
the foreign powers not to permit their aſſemblages, of 
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f che Krſt revolution; and fedting that he H6uRP 
be vtiable to contend, with' as much forte and 
ſucceſs aguinſt the filing tempeſt; che other, 
yielding after forme ineffectual” efforts to the 
odium which his intinfite'conne@ions with Alex - 
ander Lameth had-exeired- and to the ſuſpicions 
Which began te be cirectecl againſt Him, quittecd 
a ſtation which he was no longer able to fill. 
Ea Luzerne had alteady given up thealiminiftra- 
tion of the marine. The new notiinations were 
not all fortunate. The foreign department was 


6 committed to Peleſſart, who, from his admini- 


ſtrative and financial knowledge, ; mig have 
been more uſeful" in that of the interior, The 
_  rmaritie” was intruſted to Bertrand, formerly i in- 
| ſpector of the harbour of Breſt, whoſe geniüs 
and talents would have enabled him to ſerve the 
ſlate effectually, kad not his oppoſition c tlie 
new eonſtitution been ſo well known and ſd real. 
The adminiſttaten of the interior, and that of 
the firances, which had” been united under De- 
lenrt, were now divided; Tarbis; formerly fieft 
cotrimiffioner; and who' was celebrateck for pros 
s bity, experience, and talents, was placed at the 
head of the finances. "The depattmeft of the 
interior was intruſted to Cahier de Getviile, J 
| man of tried patriotiſm and of anci ent virtue; 3 
but. whom this very virtue rendered perhaps un- 
dug *: equal 


*, 
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equal to an office which, preſenting. werbe 
to his view the mournful ſpectacle of political 
diſorder, left him neither the calmneſs. neceſſary 
to a perfect exertion of his abilities, nor the fad 
courage to re remain a paſſive ſpectatpr of ſo many 
evils. ; Finally, the war department was given to 
Louis de Narbonne, a young general, who joined 
to a character of audacity a mind fertile in re- 
ſources but theſe brilliant n. ar hes | 
moſt, violent, Ain. or} - 2087 


The miniſtry had hitherto. ſupported itſelf 
the unity of Principle, and, the harmony which 
reigned among its members, but diſſenſion now; 
began to appear againſt them. Narbonne wiſh⸗ | 
ed to ſeize. the reigns. which Deleſſart wiſhed. 
to retain, IT he council was divided into two 
parties. The enemies of che conſtitution did not 
fait to take advantage of this circumſtance, in 
order to deſtroy one by means of the other. 
Meanwhile the clubs, the tribunes of the aſſem- 
bly, and the public ſquares themſelves reſounded 
with continnal neige inf che miniſters. 


T he fernt powers 1 N to who; the 
king had notified his acceptance of the con- 
ſtitution, had returned evaſive anſwers. The 


aſſemblages of the emigrants. continued. The 
convention 


- 
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convention or treaty of Pilnitz ſtill exiſted, 
and the King of Sweden declared himſelf the 
Agamemnon of the league formed againſt 
France. The moſt active meaſures were taken 
for reſiſting this threatening combination of 
crowned heads. The generals who were ap- 
pointed were thoſe whom, at that time, the peo- 
ple themſelves would have nominated, The: 
event, however, has ſhewn that the choice was 
by no means fortunate. The names of la Fayette, 
Luckner, and Rochambeau commanded uni ver- 


ſal confidence; but the two firſt anſwered but | 


ill the public expectation. Louis de Narbonne 
himſelf ſet off to viſit the frontier towns, but 
this was only a vain oſtentation, and a perfidious 
teſtimony of patriotiſm: Narbonne was infected 
with the moſt virulent ariſtocracy. 


Deleſſart had already been the object of ſeveral 


injurious denunciations. He was reproached 


with being the author of the maſſacres of Avig- 
non and the diſaſters of the Comtat. This un- 


fortunate country had experienced more than 


any other the convulſions of the revolution. 
Without a public force, and given up to the rage 


of parties, it had ſeveral times been deluged 


* blood: each new conteſt had produced a 
renewal 
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renewal of atrocities in which the actors alone 
were changed, but the fame character of f6- 
roc ious cannibaliſm univerſally prevailed. Al- 
moſt at the very inftant when the union of the 
Comnat to the French empire was proclaimed, 
Leſcuyer, ſecretary of the municipality, was 
murdered at the foot of-the altar. A few days 
aſterward the oppoſite party gained the upper 
hand, and the hiſtory of human crimes wis 
avgmented with - one of the moſt execrable 
maſſacres which: have ever * any age 
or nation. 


1 Fabre the roo of Coke, grell cid 
zens were arreſted, and confined in the patacs. 
During the night above fiſty were ſlaughtered in 
cold blood, and the mode of executing them 
was more cruel than the execution itſelf, Fathers 
were butchered on the bleeding. bodies of- their 
ſons, mothers on thoſe. of their daughters zi 
twelve women were ripped: up: and all theſe” = 
victims, after having been mutilated; mangled;: | 

and chopped in pieces, were piled together ii ai 
hole called the Glauiè ra, which was immediately 
ſurrounded with a wall. Claude Pauchet ſeveral 
times endeavoured to render Deleflart reſpon 
ub for: thoſe enormities, which, he faid, that 
| | miniſter 
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miniſter might have prevented, by diſpatching 
commiſſioners charged with the union of the 
Comtat to France. * I 'wifh his life to be 
fpared,” exclaimed he, but it ſhould be to 
prolung his ſuffrrings, it ſhould be to breathe 
<« the effluvia of, the reeking carcaſſes of 
4 the Glacière.“ The miniſter, eaſily: repelled 
this horrid accuſation; but his enemies did not 
ceaſe from perſecuting him, and events ee 
. in wein favour. ec t 


Meanwhile Narbonne 3 himſclffrooghy 
to bring on the war. He had, on his own: au- 


thority, entered into a negotiation with the 


Duke of Brunſwick, to whom he offered the 


rank of generaliſſimo of the armies. of France. 
This prince refuſed the offer, but not: ſo poſi- 


tively as to preclude any idea that he might ul- 


timately accede to it. The ambition of Brunſ- 
wick was no leſs known than his talents: and it 


was feared that he would be ſeduced by the hope 


of obtaining a crown with which a powerful 


faction already dazzled his eyes. The con- 
nection of the young miniſter with Briſſot, 
Carra, and ſeveral others, afforded no leſs cauſe 
of ſuſpicion. His diſmiſſion was reſolved on, 


and M. de Grave was nominated as his ſucceſſor. 
On 
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On the ſame day Cahier de Gerville and Ber- 
trand gave in their reſignation. Deleſſart ap- 
peared triumphant, but he ſtood on the brink of 
a precipice. All the friends of Narbonne 
united their efforts; and the aſſembly decreed 
that he bore with him their regret ®. The day 
of his diſmiſſion was the day on which his rival's 

| fall was determined. Briflot aſcended the tri- 
bune, and accuſed Deleſſart of having con- 
cealed the important facts of the conferences 
at Pilnitz, and the manceuvres of the neighbour- 
ing kings. The decree of accuſation was in- 
ſtantly paſſed, and tranſmitted to the executive 


Power. ; 


= BY \ Pichegra, a Jourdan, or a 88 might de 
this regret. "But a Narbonne! a young man newly pro- 
moted to the adminiſtration! This decree reminds us of 
Linguet's obſervation, that numerous aſſemblies are gene - 
rally ready to commit all the follies to which men of in 
trigve incite them. This decree diſhonoured the aſſembly 
without doing honour to e for undeſerved awd 
is no honour, 
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BOOK XXIII. 
The Aſſembly almoſt unanimouſly decrees War with 
the Foreign Powers.—Letter of M. de la 
Fayette. Day of the 20th of June. — March 


af the combined Armies toward our Frontiers. 
Days of the 10th of Auguſt and of the ad of 


September.—Suſpenſion of the King. He is 


removed, with the Royal Family, to the Thuille- 
ries. Emigration of M. de la Fayette.—New 
. Miniſters Papers found at the Palace of 
the Thuilleries. —Decree of Accuſation againſt 
Barnave and others.—Surrender ' of Longwi 


and Verdun.—Honours of the Pantheon de- 


creed to Baurepaire.—Reflettions on the Opera- 


tions of the Legiſlative 4 and on the 
Colonies. 


F ROM the very commencement of the revolu- 
tion a war between France and the crowned 


heads of Europe was inevitable. All the offices 


and concluſa, therefore, of the Germanic empire, 
all the pretended negotiations of the King of 
the French, and even the debates of the legiſla- 
tive body on the queſtion whether France ſhould 
declare war, or rather if ſhe ſhould conſider it 
as declared on the part of the Emperor, were 
only to be conſidered as meaſures of that na- 

ture 
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ture which each party commonly wha, i in order 
to aſſure an appearance of moderation and 
juſtice. It was uſeleſs to examine whether we 

ſhould declare war, ſince that had been already 
done by the treaty of Pilnitz, by the aſſemblages 
of the emigrants in the dominions of our ehe- 
mies, and ſtill more by the nature of our revo- 
lution. The combined powers would, at all 
events, have ſeized the moſt favourable moment 
ol attacking us. The only queſtion, therefore, to 
be examined was, whether we were ready to en- 
Page i in this grand ſtruggle ; or whether, though . 
_ unprepared, it was not more advantageous to 
attack than to be attacked. Conſidering the 

volatile and impetuous character of the French 
nation, we think that it was well-judged to be- 
gin the attack, though we were by no means 
prepared, and though we could not but expect 
frequent inſtances of treachery, It was the 
ſoundeſt policy to take advantage of this firſt 

ardour, which might ſoon have vaniſhed. * In 5 
vaid did Robeſpierre oppoſe the war. It was 
decreed almoſt unanimouſly *#. 3 


Let us for a moment defer the recital of the 
events of this campargn, to ſtrew ſome flowers 


11 


It is doubtful what would os been the event of the 
revolution, if the foreign powers had given us no pretext for 
attacking them, and had abſtained from invading us until 


ve had been exhauſted with the revolutionary convullions. 
| | On 
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on the tomb of a brilliant and philanthropic 
writer, Ceruti, author of the funeral oration of 
Mirabeab. His writings are not fo ſtriking as 
to reach to very diſtant ages; but the curious 
and enlightened critic will nevertheleſs diſtin- 
guiſh them from the maſs of trifling compoſi- 
tions deſtitute of imagination and originality 
with which we are daily overwhelmed. A verſe, 
8 line, an expreſſion of Ceruti's afford more 
matter for reflection than whole pages of thoſe 
1 writers. 


In this ſecond part of the Hiſtory of the French 

| Reyalurion we ſhall be ſtill more ſparing of de- 
das in the firſt, It was in ſome degree 
ary to lay before the reader the vaſt multi- 


e of reforms and new inſtitutions which ne- 
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eeſſarily occupleg the conſtituent aſſembly with- 
out relaxation. It was neceſſary to ſhew to 


. poſterity the umportant taſk which that aſſembly 


bad e perform, zud the numerous obſtacles 
which it had to ſurmount. The revolutions, 
which yet remain to be deſcribed, contain events 
of ſuch magnitude and importance as to leave 
little room for details of an inferior intereſt. 
We ſhall not, therefore, particulariſe all the 
changes which have taken place in the admini - 


Rration,ftill leſs themarches and caunter-marches 
6 of 
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of armies, with their various combats, eſpecially 
ſuch as produced no decifive event. We ſhall 
notice only thoſe battles which, by their im- 
portance or „ deſerve t to be tranſmitted 
to n | 
RE theſe numerous changes of miniſters, 
the undoubted ſymptoms of | a verſatile and 
badly-organized government,we cannot paſs over 
in ſilence the retreat of three truly patriotic 
miniſters, whoſe integrity and talents could not 
be ſuſpected; Servan, Rolland, and Claviere. 
The aſſembly decreed, that they bore with thetn 
the regret of the nation. In the ſequel of this 
hiſtory we ſhall ſee the tragical end of Rolland 
and Clavière; ſor it is a lamentable fa, ar. 


the hiſtorian of the revolution ſcarcely mentions 


any perſon of importance whoſe ſuffering he has 
not ſubſequently to relate. Another reflection, 
no leſs afflicting, is, that there are few men of 
purity: Rolland was the creature of Briſſot, 
Servan of Petion. The diſmiſſion of theſe mi- 
niſters aſcertained more fully the evil intentions 
of the king, or rather ſhewed how far he was 
obliged to yield to the Orleaniſt faction, whoſe 
leaders, the Cordeliers and Jacobins, (for thoſe 
two ſocieties were not then at variance, ) the 
_ the Robeſpierres, the Dumouriezs, ty- 
C ranniſed 
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1 nige at once over the court and the national 


We muſt here inſert a reflection whichhad 
eſcaped our notice, when we attributed to cor- 


' Tuption alone the indulgence ſhown by the con- 


ſtituent aſſembly toward the king, on his return 
from Varennes. The fear of giving too great 
an aſcendancy to the party of d'Orleans contri: 
buted not a little to it: and certainly this was a 
very laudable motive. With regard to this 
faction, which was one of the greateſt that ever 
exiſted, which produced almoſt all the calamities 
that have afflicted France, and which would have 
ſucceeded in all its projects, if the chief which it 
ſupported had poſſeſſed more energy and cou- 
rage, the Duke d'Orleans was only its object, 
and not its true chief. He was a vindictive but 
_ cowardly prince, incapable of forming a conſpi- 
racy which required genius no leſs than crime ; 
but he had as counſellors men profoundly vicious. 
At the head there may be ranked Mirabeau and 
Laclos, the author of that intereſting romance the 
Liaiſons dangereuſes, a work in which, without in- 
tending it, he has delineated his own character. 
When Robeſpierre afterwards detached himſelf 
from the party of d'Orleans for the purpoſe of his 
own elevation, the club of the Cordeliers ſepa» 
VOL, I. cc | rated 


A 
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rated from'the Jacobins, andengaged in open con- 
teſt with them. Danton and the other leaders of 
the Cordeliers remained attached to the faction 


of d'Orleans; and this was one cauſe of: Dan- 


ton's ruin. Petion alſo joined the Orleaniſts, 
after having been of the king's party, for we 
ſnall ſce that the monarch reckoned upon him on 
the 10th of Auguſt. The French revolution 
has this peculiarity, that it has been directed by 
ſeveral rival factions, no leſs violently bent upon 
the deſtruction of each other, than upon in- 
flueneing the public opinion in their own favour 
by every illuſion which could deceive or miſlead 
the people, whoſe intereſt alone was totally neg- 
lected. Thus we ſhall behold royaliſm itſelf | 
borrowing in Vendemiaire the popular language, 
and preaghing the ſovereignty of the people, in 
order to butcher, in their name, the national 
convention. | ; 


We muſt likewiſe obſerve, once for all, 
that the elements of crime frequently coaleſce : 
the Cordeliers, even after their real diſunion 
from the Jacobins, joined in ſupporting them 
againſt their common enemies. We ſhall 
ſee the royaliſts and the anarchiſts, after the 
13th of Vendemiaire, and even before, in Prai- 


rial, uniting to maſſacre the convention, and 
25 8 afterwards 
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afterwards: the directory and the members of the 
legiſlative body, or to cauſe partial maſſacres 
in the departments. Hence reſulted; during the 
courſe of the revolution, ſuch an ambiguity in 

the conduct of each revolutionary movement, 


that it often preſented an inextricable labyrinth to 


thoſe who had not the clue of Ariadne, that 1s to 


ſay, ſufficient diſcrimination to diſtinguiſh the 


progreſs of each party. We have exerted our- 
ſelves to the utmoſt to determine the point of 
contact and the line of ſeparation between the 
factions with as much preciſion as is poſſible in 
ſuch a chaos. For moſt of the revolutionary, 
or rather counter re volutionary movements were 
partly royaliſt, partly Orleaniſt, (which is ano- 
ther ſpecies of royaliſm, ) and partly republican; 
but all entirely anarchical. In the liſt of factions 
we muſt not omit the conſtitutionaliſts. If it 


appear ſtrange to call the partizans of a conſti- 
tution factious, it muſt be remembered, that ſome 


men deſired the conſtitution only as a means 
of attaining pure royaliſm ; others obſtinately 
ſupported the conſtitution of 1791, even after 
the proclamation of the republic, and the eſta- 


bliſhment of the conſtitution of 1793. Add to 
all this, that the ſame men frequently changed | 
their party: Mirabeau and Petion were ſucceſ- 


ſively partizans of d'Orleans and of Louis XVI. 
hes Cc C 2 To 
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To return to the courſe of events: Dumou- 
riez ſucceeded Servan. Whilft Luckner's army 
was encamped near Lille, and la Fayette's near 
Maubeuge, the aſſembly was much aſtoniſhed at 
receiving on a ſudden a letter from M. de Ia 
Fayette, dated the 16th of June 1792. It 
| aſſerted, that France was in danger, and that it 
could be ſaved only by its repreſentatives : then 
followed a declamation againſt the clubs, whoſe = 
abolition he demanded : he adviſed the afſembly 
to hold themſelves firmly attached to the con- 
ſtitution, and to reſpect the king and the royal 
authority : he ſupported certain laws, which he 
ſeemed to dictate to the aſſembly with a kind of 
menace ; and he added, that his army was of 
an ardent patriotiſm; that it was hoſtile to 
| licentiouſneſs; and that it would reſpe& pro- 
perty. © Do you imagine,” ſaid Guadet on 
this occaſion, © that Cromwell would have writ- 
te ten otherwiſe to the parliament of Great 
te Britain, when Engliſh liberty was deſtroyed ?” 
It will ſoon be ſeen that la Fayette, as well as 
Dumouriez who followed his example, was 
fingularly deceived with regard to the, diſpoſi- 
tion of his army. Dumouriez, however, had a 
much greater degree of talent and military 
genius than la Fayette. 


wy — — ELEäꝓé nana. 
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We have now reached the period of the too 


memorable 2oth of June, which may be re- 
_ garded as the prelude of the inſurrections which 
have taken place ſince, particularly in Germinal 
and Prairial 1795. The king had; with his 
uſual imprudence, oppoſed his vets to the de- 
cree on the baniſhment of the ſedirious prieſts, 
and on the formation of the camp of 20,606 
men near Paris. On the 20th of June, the àn- 


niverſary of the oath at the Tennis Court, the 
inhabitants of the Fauxbourgs of Saint Antoine 
and Saint Marceau defiled through the national 


aſſembly, to the number of 15, ooo men, 


all armed with pikes aud hatchets, They 


marched from thence to the palace, and demand- 
ed of the king to withdraw. his vero or ſuſpenſive 
refuſal, and to recall the patriotic miniſters. The 
wholg paſſed without any diforder or effuſion of 
blood ; but the people, or rather a portion of the 
people, thus became accuſtomed to inſurrection. 
Guadet, and the other patriots who ſupported 
the admiſſion of theſe armed petitioners into the 
midſt of the legiſlative aſſembly, yielded too 
much to circumſtances: they did not foreſee 
that they would themſelves, on the 3 iſt of May 
following, become victims to ſimilar circum- 
ſtances. 
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M. la Fayette, not content with writing his 


impertous and. menacing letter above- men- 
tioned, preſented himſelf on the 29th of June at 


the bar of the aſſembly, to demand a proſecution 
of the inſtigators of the 20th of June, and to 
urge the deſtruction of the Jacobins. A ſhort 
time afterward the king {informed the aſſembly, 
that the King of Pruſſia was arming againſt us, 
and had marched 52,000 men toward our fron- 
tiers. If M. la Fayette conducted himſelf in a 
cowardly or perfidious manner on the 6th of 


October, it muſt be allowed that he acted even | 


with raſhneſs, in appearing before the . ſenate, 
and itis difficult to conceive why he was not put 


under arreſt: it ſeems that he muſt have been 
| ſupported by a powerful party, or that the Jaco- 


bins and Orleaniſts let ſlip a very favourable op- 
portunity of deſtroying their common enemy. 4 


EPS) 
+ 4 


Dumouriez had not the lame audacity. 


Our army had returned to the Camp of Fa- 
mars. The legiſlative body declared, on "the 
12th of July, that the country was in danger ; 
but this, in the firſt moments of the revolutionary 


ardour, was rather an appeal to courage, than a 


cry of alarm. The aſſembly, meanwhile, did 
not neglect the finances. It fixed the contribu- 
tion on landed property, for the year 1791, at a 


fifth 


* 
5 


* 
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fifth of the net revenue: and it had previouſly 
ordered che 1 of * wi five livres. 


4 


" Nenenhelch.. 5 want of . in the 
ling and his miniſters, the juſt ſuſpicions Which. 
la Fayette's conduct excited, and the ill-· ſucceſs 
which at firſt attended our armies, alltogether con- 
curred to foment the public diſcontent. Several 
ſections of Paris, that is to ſay, the leaders of, 
ſeveral ſections, required that the king ſhould be 
declared to have forfeited the crown. He had: 
already been ſuſpended from the royalty, and the 
interval between ſuſpenſion and forfeiture was 
rendered ſo much the ſhorter, by the defire of the 
Orleaniſt Jacobins, to place d'Orleans on the 
throne, and by.anequal deſire of the true republic- 
ans, both in the Jacobin ſociety and i in the national 
aſſembly, to eſtabliſh by theſe means a republic. 


This is one of thoſe points of contact in which 
the moſt oppoſite parties naturally agree, though 
With very different views. In circumſtances ſo 
favourable to his views, the Duke d'Orleang 
needed only a common degree of boldneſs, and 
a ſlight ſpirit of enterprize, to infure to himſelf 
fucceſs ; but he failed in theſe reſpects now, as 
he had on the 6th of October. Meanwhile, his 

„The pretended deſire of a ſection is generally that of 
only a few leaders: men of wiſdom and honeſty ſeldom take 


part in their Proceedings. ds 
CC 4 | partizans 
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partizans themſelves were embarraſſed, and did 
not well know what anſwer to give to the roy · 
aliſts, when they ſaid, “ If you obtain the de- 
ct cree of forfeiture, what will you ſabſtitute in 
te the room of the exiſting government? 
They would not acknowledge that they meant 
to ele vate d' Orleans. It was at this period that 
the idea of a republic was brought forward ; an 
idea which a great number of pure patriots, 

among the Jacobins and the affiliated ſocieties, 

had long entertained, But the ruling party was 

devoted to d'Orleans, Syeyes publiſhed a letter. . 
in the Moniteur, in which he declares his pre- 

dilection for monarchy. « I prefer it,” ſaid he, 
& becauſe I am convinced that a citizen poſſeſſes 
«© more liberty in a monarchy than in a republic.” 


He was, therefore, a royaliſt. Yet he demanded 
the depoſition of Louis. Whom did he then deſire 
as king? D' O. leans. This is, however, the dou- 
ble-faced man, who aſſures us that he was never 
either Orleaniſt or Robeſpierriſt. He deſerves as 
little credit in this aſſertion as he does when he aſ- 
ſures us that he has been, all his life, a repub- 
lican, even before the revolution * *. Syeyes has 

* Syeyes, though a profound thinker, is not much a man 
of literature. We have heard him in converſation expreſs a 
contempt for the favouters of Engliſh literature. But have 
we ſo vaſt, ſo inventive a genius, as Bacon? Have we a 
philoſopher comparable to Newton? An Epic poet equal 
to Milton? &c, dec. 


kept 
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kept behind che curtain whenever there was the 


leaſt ſhadow of danger. He always ſhewed himſelf 
when any party appeared to have the upper 
hand, and always attached himſelf to that party. 
More daſtardly, more feeble than Barrère, who, 
at leaſt, accepted. a public ſtation, he has, like 
him, paſſed through all * and has nn 
each 1 in Its _—_ | 


1 did Orleans behold himſelf ſo near to 
the. throne. On a ſudden a moſt violent diviſion 
broke out, as if by miracle, amongſt his party. 
The wicked, ſays Fenelon, fear the wicked. 


They dread them ſtill more, when they behold. 


them on the point of attaining real power; 
they know their profound villany too well to 
truſt them. Barnave put himſelf at the head of 
the ſeceders. It is ſaid that he had been moved 
with pity, and gained over to the royal party, 
during the long paſſage from Varennes to Paris, 


This new party united themſelves to la Fayette 


and Bailly, to the pretended impartialiſts or 
moderates, and to the royaliſts. But the Ja- 
cobins, who remained faithful to d' Orleans, did 
not at firſt perceive this defection. They diſ- 
covered it only on the queſtion of judging the 
king on account of his flight, and when his 
liberty, has crown, and the education of his ſon, 


were 
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were, reſtored to him. It was then that the 
Orleaniſts, as we have already ſaid, by a ſeditious 
Petition, occaſioned the day of the Champ 
de Mars. The houſe of Orleans ſtill poſſeſſed 
= powerful party, the principal ſupporters of 
which were Dumouriez, Sillery, Petion, Carra “, 
Briſſot, Marat, Danton, * 5 * 
Syeyes, and Manuel. nar i . 565 


The day of the 20th of June, in which the 
popular inſurrection had produced only an in- 
effe&ual commotion, elevated very much the 
hopes of the royal party. Danton; who, w ith- | 
out poſſeſſing the talents of Mirabeau, wiſhed to 
copy his manners, together With Carra, and 
ſome other Orleaniſts, organized the day of the 
roth of Auguſt. D' Orleans had promiſed to 
make Danton prime - miniſter, and Petion go- 
vernor of his ſon. We ſhall ſee, however, by 
the conduct of the latter, that he was, at the 
ſame time, endeavouring to obtain the favour of 
the royal family. The aim of the inſurrection 
of the ioth of Auguſt, as of the a0th of June, 
was to obtain the declaration of the king's for- 
feiture of the crown. The republicans, and;the 
Orleaniſts had this equally in view; but theſe 
latter had a ſecret project beſides, or rather a 


5 Carra afterwards ed to the Duke of Brunſwick , 
Briſſot, F auchet, and Condoreet, became republicans. | 


project 


* 
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REY” which was generally ſuſpected, and which 
the events of that day proved. T his Ta _ 
to- waſſdcre the _ family. 0 Pal ch be. 


4 2 
111 10 


"The 8 were to 3 . on ths uſt 
of Auguſt. Louis XVI., ever ſince the inſur- 
rection of the 20th of June, never ſlept but in 
his cloaths, and expected every. night. to be af; 
faflinated. The conſpirators were obliged to 
poſtpone their undertaking till the 10th.of Au- 
guſt, on account of the intended arrival of a 
great number of pretended Marſeillois, that is to 
fay, of bandirti, and even of ſome miſled patriots 
of the ſouth. On the 7th, Sillery took a lodg- 
ing in the Fm, Saint Antoine, to be at 


ad- collected a FI of Swiſs guards to mur- 
der the patriots, and that he had a quantity of 
arms concealed in the palace. The inner apart- 
ments had been viſited, and found to be only fill- 
ed with boxes ready packed for a journey ; but 
the official account of this inſpection did not allay 
the general rs von | 


1 XVI. paſſed the whole night of the gth 
awake, liſtening to the terrific ſound of the toc- 
ſin and of the generale, which had continually 


re-echoed, ever ſince midnight, from ſeveral ſec- 
tions. 
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tions. He had with him four hundred perſons, 
armed with ſwords. and piſtols, and determined 
to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood in his defence. 
A part of the regiment of Swiſs guards had been 
placed in the court of the palace : the remainder 
were at Courbevoie, which proves that their object 
was not attack, but defence. It is certain that 
there were no cannon in the palace, which had 
been already viſited by the magiſtrates of the 
people: or, at leaſt, it is certain, if there were 
any, that they were not uſed. The Swiſs guards 
were not all together above nine hundred. The 
king, in order to avoid being ſuſpected of ag- 
greſſion *, had collected around him ſeveral 
members of the adminiſtrative bodies. He had 
ſent for Petion, at that time mayor, to come to 
the palace. At the ſound of the tocſin, the 
Bretons and the Marſeillois, who had either re- 
mained in Paris ſince the federation of 14th of 
July, or had newly arrived from the ſouth, put 
ele at the head of this inſurrection. They 


* We Quilt heveatier tis ihr the /0i- diſant patriotic jour- 
nals ſpoke of cannon fired, and maſked batteries : there was 
only a rolling fire of ſome minutes on the part of the Swiſs 
guards, whether in return for being firſt. fired upon, or 
through an exceſs of zeal in their duty, or in conſequence of 
ſecret orders by the court, is what has never been fully aſ- 
certained: and even if thoſe orders exiſted, the king was 
probably W * them. 

were 
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were a mixture of the men hired by d'Orleans, 


and of violent republicans, who knew not the de- 


ſigns of the Orleaniſts, A number of citizens | 


in arms repaired to the ſquare of the Maiſon- 
Commune, where the council- general was aſſem- 
bled. Petion did not return from the palace ; 
and his abſence cauſed great uneaſineſs. Severat 
groups went from hence to the national aſſembly, 
where ſome of the members, awakened by the 
ſound of the tocſin, had already taken their 


ſeats, and ſent for the other deputies. As Petion 


did not return from the palace, and as the num- 
ber requiſite to open the fitting was complete, 
the tribunes demanded and obtained a decree, 
obliging the king to permit. Petion, who, they 
thought, was retained by force, to return. The 
mayor, at length, appeared at the bar, and was 
conducted from thence to the Hotel-de- Ville, 
where the aſſemblies of the ſections that were in 
motion decreed, that he ſhould be kept in the 
council-hall, with an honorary guard of four 
hundred citizens, who ſhould anſwer for his life. 
Santerre was named commander in chief of the 
national guards of Paris, in the place of one 
Mandat, who had groſsly inſulted Petion in his 
way from the Thuilleries to the national aſſem- 
bly. Mandat was committed to priſon, The 
Etat-roajor of the national guard was reorgan- 


ized, 


— — NT— . — — 
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ized, arid the former municipal body and coun- 
cil- general of the commune were'renewed, with 
the exception of the mayor, and of Manuel, pro- 
curator of the commune. Meanwhile, the in- 
ſurrection became general. The battalions ad- 
vanced in order, with the cannon at their head. 
The court did not wait for the aſſemblage to be 
complete. It is believed to be Rœderer, the 
procurator-general ſyndic of the department, | 
who, on that day, ſaved the lives of Louis XVI. 
and the” royal family, by adviſing them to take 
refuge in the midſt of the legiſlative body. This 
meaſure prevented a great crime, and diſcon- 
certed : a 1 of the Projects of the n 


* 


17 


: Meanwhile, the ational dhe upon a re- 


port preſented by Vergniaud, haſtened to decree 


the ſuſpenſion of Louis XVI. A report had 


been ſpread that the decree of forfeiture had 
. paſſed by acclamation ; this was not the fact, he 


was only ſuſpended. Louis himſelf aſſiſted, if 
we may fo ſay, at the deliberation on this decree, 
which was not long, ſitting with his family in the 
box appointed for the ſhort-hand writers. On a 
ſudden, ſeveral cannon ſhot are heard, together 
with cries on all ſides of © We are betrayed. 

« To arms! The Swiſs are firing on the citi- 
« zens: they have already killed a hundred 
1 « Marſcillois.“ 
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% Marſeillois.“ The combat had, in fact, been 
begun about ten o'clock in the morning. It is 
not eaſy to aſcertain exactly its origin: according 
to the /oi-diſant patriotic journals of that time, 
the Swiſs guards received the Marſeillois and 
Pariſians with apparent kindneſs, and afterwards 
aſſailed them with a rolling fire from the right 
and left, and even from the palace windows, 
followed by a diſcharge of ' cannon, maſked and 
loaded with grape- -ſhot. This account is the 
more improbable, as there. periſhed only a thou- 
ſand Pariſians in this engagement, and as the 
Marſeillois, who were in the front, loſt only 
two hundred men. Louis XVI. was not the 
aggreſſor, ſince it was the faction of d' Orleans 
that directed this inſurrection, as it had that of 
the 20th of June. But it is alſo probable that 
the court had given orders to fire upon the peo- 
ple, if they ſhould advance. A good prince 
would have taken refuge with the aſſembly, as 
Louis XVI. did; but he would, at the ſame 
time, have ordered the Swiſs to retreat from the 
Pariſians, or to lay down their arms before them, 
But it was thought that ſuch a leſſon would 
make the people diſguſted with inſurrections. 
The court Hangs: themſelves the ſtrongeſt, 


"—_——— 7 


muſt 


. 
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muſt have acted in a very daſtardly manner, not 
to have put themſelves at the head of the com- 
batants. When Charles IX. fired on the proteſt- 


ants with an arquehuſs, he, at leaſt, expoſed 


himſelf to the hazard of reſiſtance. The cavalry 


of the national guard gallopped up impetuouſly, 
and. ſet fire to the quarters of the Swiſs guards. 
Forty horſes and twenty-five horſemen were 


left dead on the ſpot. The pikes, mixed with 


the bayonets, were of great ſervice. The Swiſs 
had cannon ; but that of the Pariſians, which was 
very well ſerved, ſwept down a great number of 
the enemy. The carnage became horrible in 


the interior of the caſtle : and the Pariſians diſ- 


played no leſs rage and cruelty in their triumph» 
than courage and energy in the combat. It is 
true, that amongſt this immenſe multitude, there 
were a great number of banditti from other 
parts hired by d'Orleans: and moreover, the 
populace is always the populace, that is to ſay, 
is always an animal, gentle when at reſt, but 
ſavagely ferocious when irritated. . The veſti- 
bule of the palace, the great ftair-caſe, the cha- 
pel, all the anti-chambers and corridors, the hall 
of the throne, and that of the council, filled 
with immenſe crowds of people, were ſtained 
with the blood of the Swiſs guards and of the 


king's fervants, and heaped with their dead bo- 


4 dies. 
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dies. 
all its horror. An abbe, preceptor to the ſon of 
Louis XVI., had, with an heroic generoſity, 
_ concealed eight Swiſs guards in a large ward- 
robe belonging to his apartments, with the cer- 
tainty of ſharing with them a cruel death if they 
ſhould be diſcovered. He was butchered with- 
out mercy. - M. de Clermont Tomerre was 
ſeized, and maſſacred in the rue de Sèves. 


The people did not ſpare one of the inhabit= 
ants of the palace. From the chief officers of 


the houſehold to the loweſt. ſcullion, all were 


Put to death. The very cellars were ſearched, 
and in them were found many thouſands of 


torches, which it was preſumed were intended 
to ſet fire to Paris, if the court had gained the 
advantage. Sixty Swiſs guards were condemn- 


ed by martial law, and executed in the ſquare of 


the Hotel-de-Ville. The rage of the people 


was carried ſo far, as to murder the Swiſs por- 
ters at the gates. | 


In this vaſt aſſemblage of citizens there were 


men of virtue, of humanity, and integrity; but 
their voices could not be heard. Several letters 


of M. de la F ayette's were found in the palace, 


which were not much to his credit. 
YOL. I. DD How 


The popular vengeance was exhibited in 
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0% 7 ee Foy well-meaning; but miſtaken 
BE 2 The chiefs of the inſurrection, d' Or- 
= tuns, Petion, Nobeſpierre, Danton, _—_ 
tetſelves'at a diftance from the danger! A 
Eourt refblved not to attack, but to puniſh an 
3 attack with the blood of the citizens; and this 
| 3 © fame court alſo concealing themſelves during 
F . = tte maſſhere f What a picture too did this day 
| ©- prefent, of carcaſſes piled on carcaſſes! The 
"next day beheld a renewal of theſe horrors. 
| The people hurried to the priſons. of the Ab- 
VV ſacrifice d'Aﬀei, colonel of the Swiſs 
"guards? who had been confined there, as a mean 
of delivering him from the fury of the populace. 
All the Swifs that were met with the next day 
| were maſfacred with a cool and determined 
RP barbarity which nothing can excuſe. This day 
* of the roth of Auguſt, notwithſtanding ſo many 
atr&cities, ought to be for ever dear to the re- 
publicans, ſince it was the day which overthrew 
the throne ; it is alſo immortaliſed by the va- 
Jour of the Parifians' and the Marſeillois. At 
length, d'Orleans having failed in his proje& of 
aſſaſſinating the royal family, as he had on the 


* 20th of _ and on the th and 6th, 
412 of 


* 
I 6: * 
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o October, by degrees loft all his credit. Vice, 
when unſucceſsful, diſguſts even its own parti- 


zans. In order to ftrengthen the Orleanift party, 


and to depreſs its enemies by terror, Danton, 
Petion, Marat, and Manuel, organized the 
burchery of the 2d of September. The legiſla- 
tive aſſembly, without intending” it, gave, in 
ſome meaſure, the ſignal of this carnage, by dei 

creeing, that domiciliary viſits ſhould be made. 


Theſe viſits were made in the night; the per- 


ſons marked out by the faction were ſeized; and 


the priſons were crowded with them. Manuel, 


in the interval previous to the re Wo 
every day to: reckon thoſe wretched. 


If any one of them wrote to this ſavage —_—_ | 


bor to the tiger Petion, he received this anſwer of 
atrocious ambiguity: Nu will be releaſed on the 
24 of September. On that day the aſſuſſinations; 
in fact, began. There was eſtabliſhed, in 
the interior of each priſon, a ſort of tribunal; 


which delivered the victims to their extcutioners! 


I.n the palace of juſtice there was another tribunah 

of blood, conſiſting of Robeſpierre, Coffinhal, 
Lullier, Real, and others, which influenced the. 
ſetiterices delivered by the particular tribunals. 


There was formed beſides a committee, to which 


they recurred when it appeared doubiful whether 
P was or was not an Anti-Orleaniſt. This 


DD 2 infamous 
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ſand crowns, which was paid her out of the for- 
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nnittee had, alternately, as its preſi- 
dents, Marat, Sergent, and Panis, brother-in-law | 


to Santerre. Danton ſent emiſſaries to Lyons, 


Meaux, and Rheims; letters were diſpatched 
to the departments, in ſeveral of which blood 


was ſhed at the ſame moment and in the ſame 


manner. We ſhall have occaſion to recur to 
theſe maſſacres, which poſterity will not be able 


to believe ; they were the prelude of thoſe which 


have ſince been committed, and it is not eaſy to 
ſay which were the moſt atrocious, 


Some perſons: purchaſed their lives by means 
of money. Manuel had a kind of fairneſs in his 
villany ; he kept his promiſes faithfully, and re- 
leaſed thoſe priſoners whoſe ranſom he had re- 
ceived. He was paid fifty thouſand crowns for 
that of the princeſs de Lamballe, and he imme- 


diately took meaſures for ſetting her at liberty; 
but here his genius was inferior to that of d'Or- 


leans. That prince had a rooted hatred to the 
unfortunate Lamballe, either becauſe ſhe was the 
confidante and intimate friend of the queen, or 
becauſe ſhe had, ever ſince the 5th of October 
1789, poſitively refuſed all communication with 
the Duke of Orleans: beſides, this prince gain- 
ed, by her death, a jointure of a hundred thou- 


tune 
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tune of her ſiſter-in- Jaw, the buch of Orleans. 
The duke being informed of the agreement 
which had been made with Manuel, immediately 


diſpatched a band of aſſaſſins td the Hotel · de- 


Force, where ſhe was confined. An Italian, 
named Rotondo, who, for the laſt two years, 
had lived in the greateſt intimacy with the duke, 


put himſelf at the head of the aſſaſſins, who made 


the N loſe her! life in — and. ene 


11 | Verkilles, like Paris, was dyed with TBE" 


Thither were ſent the priſoners confined at Or- 
leans, under pretence that the judges of the lat- 
ter place were royaliſts, and would not proceed 
to try them. They were maſſacred in the wag- 
gons which brought them: and thoſe cannibal 
banquets were renewed, of which our revolu- 
tion has afforded but too many examples : theſe 


favages devoured the palpitating fleſh half roaſt-. 


ed on the coals. Manuel, from that inſtant, de- 
clared an eternal enmity to d' Orleans. It is im- 


poſſible that a ſolid union ſhould ſubſiſt between 


ſcoundrels. 


The conduct of M. de Ia Fayette toward 
bis army, together with his letters found at the 


Te! left no doubt of his perfidy ; but he 
eſcaped 
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eſcaped the decree of accuſation paſſed againſt 
him, by emigfating with his Ecat-major, as ſoon 
as he found that the army would not ſecond his 
views. The Pruflians, to whom he fled for 
refuge, confined him, by order of the king df 
Pruſſia, in a fortreſs belonging to the emperor, 
who has kept him in confinement during the laſt 
four years, a merited puniſhment for his ambi- 
tion and perfidy, in deceiving both-the tegiſla- 
tive body and the king. It is now apparent 
that he was informed of Louis's flight to Va- 
rennes, and that he connived at his eſcape; in 
order to make a merit of his arreſt. This 
is proved by two ſimple conſiderations; firſt, 
that he had only diſpatched couriers after him'oh 
that particular road ; and ſecondly, that the. king 
was ſo guarded and watched as to have been 
unable to eſcape without the conſent of M. la 
Fayerte. Drouet, who pretended that he recog- 
niſed the king at Varennes from his ſimilitude to 
the portrait engraved on an affignat of 50 livres, 
had probably received previous inſtructions from 
la Fayette. Finally, his impriſonment in Pruſſia | 
is a juſt puniſhment for his conduct pending the 
firſt dangers in which the royal family were in- 
yolved during the night of the th of October. 
The firſt words which the king addre ſſed to la 


Fayette after the maſſacre of 'the 6th, were this 
remarkable 
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remarkable expreſſion : c Had I been in your 


ce place, I ſhould not have ſlept. It has even 
been ſaid, that M. la Fayette adviſed the king's 
flight to Varennes, in order to make him accept 
the conſtitution with ſincerity, when he ſhould 
perceive the general wiſh of the French nation, 
and the impoſſibility of eſcaping from the king- 
dom. If M. de la Fayette gave this advice, he 
was alſo deſirous to get rid of Monſieur, the 
king's brother. And, indeed, he was not pur- 
ſued. Monſieur had no friendſhip or eſteem for 
la Fayette, and ever ſince the revolution the ad- 
vice of Monſieur had the greateſt weight wth 
Louis XVI. 


Beſides ſeveral letters of M. de la Fayette, 
various other papers were found at the palace, 


addreſſed to the king, reſpecting the conduct 


neceſſary for him to purſue in order to cruſh the 
Patriots, who were at that time confounded with 
the Jacobin and Orleaniſt party. There was 
alſo a note in which the initials of the name of 


| Louis's brothers were perfectly recogniſed; this 
note proved the exiſtence of a regular cor- 


reſpondence between the three brothers. Ano- 
ther. note was from the miniſter Deleſſart, and 
ſigned in the margin by the king: it is a plan 
2:1 5 concerted 
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concerted by the minifters with Barnave and 
Alexander Lameth. We have given an aceount 
of it: the aſſembly immediately decreed their 
accuſation, | 1 1 8 


it * 21 ihr : | | | 
'd a o - . 
3 8 The combined armies continued to advance 


into our territory, and if they failed before 
Thionville, whoſe fidelity and honourable reſiſt- 
ance France will never forget, they ſucceeded 
in obtaining poſſeſſion of Verdun, which had 
imitated the perfidy of the inhabitants of Longwy, 
and, like them, opened its gates ro the Pruſſians. 
Its governor, the immortal Beaurepaire, was 
ſo indignant at this cowardly proceeding, that he 
ſhot himſelf in the midſt of the council upon 
their taking the infamous reſolution of yielding. 
The aſſembly decreed him the honours of the 


Pantheon. 


The royal family was confined in the priſon of 
the Temple after the day of the 1oth of Auguſt. 
It is very aſtoniſhing, as we have already re- 
marked, that the Jacobins or Orleaniſts, though 

they were ſo often placed in circumſtances the 
moſt favourable for their enterpriſe, were never- 
theleſs unable to effect a change of the dynaſty. 


It was becauſe they had no unanimity, becauſe 


a 
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che comardice of the Duke of Orleans, and che 
univerſal contempt into which he had fallen, 


checked the eagerneſs of his moſt violent par- 
tiſans, ſince they could not but perceive; that; if 
he were openly proclaimed king, regent, leute 

nant general, or protector, the whole maſs of the 
nation would revolt ag againſt ſuch a choice ; finally, 
it was becauſe they feared, on their own account, 
the wickedneſs and perfidy of the Duke' of Or- 


- leans, and rather wiſhgd to throw the ſtate into 


confuſion, that, during the anarchy, they might 
themſelves gain the aſcendancy, than to give 
themſelves fo dangerous a maſter. . Beſides, the 


generality of theſe conſpirators were no leſs cow- 


ardly than ferocious: they ſet the people in 


motion, and remained concealed themſelves : 
it was natural, chat in ſuch circumſtances the 
people would not go ſo far as they wiſhed, 
Robeſpierre and Danton did not-appear dyring 


the buſineſs of the 10th. of Auguſt: Petion 


cauſed himſelf to be guarded; and yet each of 
theſe cowards had the impudence to boaſt in 
the tribune. of having been at the head of the 
Pariſians on the roth of Auguſt : and what is 
not leſs ſurpriſing, no member of the aſſembly 
expoſed the falſehood of theſe aſſertions. We 
have already ſaid that Manuel vowed an eternal 
hatred to d'Orleans. The Abbe Fauchet alſa 
"vids %-- „ left 
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let this party, and wrote a journal againſt it, 


The remainder of the Jacobins divided them- 


| ſelyes in a ſimilar manner : but we will not 


gaticipate the OP of 5 third, national aſ- 


ſembly. 


The Fn 1 finding its powers not . 


quate to the magnitude of the circumſtances, in 
which it was placed, and, moreover, kecling that 


— 


it had no Jonger the public opinion in its favour, 
gave place to the convention. It appears that 
the money of the civil lift had gained over a 


: great number of the members of this aſſembly 


as well as of the former. It is alſo probable 
chat the ancient prejudice iu in favour of royalty, 
and the more laudable deſire of not advancing 
Orleans nearer to the throne, induced this 
aſſembly to lay down a burthen which 8 be- 
come too weighty for it. 


p The legiſlative aſſembly may be reproached 
with having imitated the conſtituent body in 
thoſe meaſures of perſecution which tend fo 
uch to excite fanaticiſm. With regard to the 
colonial affairs it was much leſs verſatile in its 
inciples chan the conſtituent aſſembly, which 
"pd many of the ene: of the - 
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by favouring them too much, and by flattering 
the hope which they entertained of enflaving 
and oppreſſing the men of colour. The colo- 
niſls fell into the ſame error which was the ruin 
of the French nobility ; they oppoſed an impo- 
| litic reſiſtance to the demands of the men of 
colour in their firſt and moſt moderate ſtage, 
We ſhall hereaſter return- to this intereſting 
ſubject. | 1 


* 
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